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A sound procedure devised to fill 
today’s need for greater volume 


The Catcaco TRIBUNE 


ONSUMER-FRANCHISE PLAN! 


FEWER brands per line, more 
chain and private labels, increas- 
ing reliance on self service—these 
accelerating trends are intensify- 
ing competition for shelf position 
and store display. More and more 
retailers in their drive for profit 
are turning a deaf ear to salesmen 
of brands which do not have a 
strong consumer preference or a 
program that will assure one. 
Without any reduction of sell- 
ing activity in the store, selling 
the retailer today more than ever 
calls for selling his customer out- 
side the store. To meet the situa- 
tion the Chicago Tribune has de- 
‘veloped a sound procedure that 


can build the consumer franchise 
for your brand that can get it 
stocked and pushed by retailers. 
Based on a first hand knowledge 
of selling conditions in Chicago, 
the Tribune plan earns larger re- 
tail inventories, better store dis- 
plays and faster turnever: It calls 
for no special discounts, deals, pre- 
miums, or cut prices. It gets 
greater results from sales work and 
assures a greater share of the day- 
to-day buying by consumers. 
Highly productive in Chicago, 
the plan can be used in any mar- 
ket. It meets today’s selling con- 
ditions and it builds a market posi- 
tion Se to com- 


petitive selling. It is a method 
that will interest executives who 
bear the responsibility of getting 
immediate sales and those con- 
cerned with long range planning 
to assure continued company 
growth and profit. 

If you want high annual volume 
and a solid base for future expan- 
sion, you will-want to get the de- 
tails of this consumer-franchise 
plan. A Tribune representative 
will be glad to discuss its applica- 
tion in your business. Ask him 
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MORE THAN HALF tie families in this entire area reed the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune") 
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More than 600,000 


circulation in the Unner Midwest 


* Average net paid circulation for 6 months ending Mar. 31, ae 


NOW. .only 7 cities in the nation have 


Sunday newspapers with larger circulations 


than the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune: 


‘The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune is delivered to homes in more than 1,200 _ 
Upper Midwest cities and towns by more than 8,500 carrier salesmen. 





Minneapolis Star 2nd ‘Tribune - MORE THAN 600,000 SUNDAY - 475,000 DAILY 
John Cowles, President 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker and Scott; New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
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ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


One of America’s greatest newspapers, exert- 
ing an influence out of proportion to its circu- 
& . lation. All black and white editions of this 
+. paper are produced on the Wood Presses 
4 shown here, equipped with Cutler-Hammer 
a mE | Press Drives, Conveyors and Control. 
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. WESTCHESTER COUNTY PUBLISHERS INC. 
. hase. —< A number of papers for adjacent small cities such as the © 


_, White Plains Reporter-Dispatch, New Rochelle Standard-Star ; 
and Yonkers Herald-Statesman are printed on this press 
equipped with Cutler-Hammer Drives and Control. 
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CUTLER-WAMMER 
PCHOICE OF PRODUCTION MINDED MEN 


Men responsible for production in 
the publishing field want but one 
thing from their presses and equip- 
ment... delivery... of their news- 
paper or magazine with printing 
of highest quality, on schedule, 
regularly, dependably, efficiently, 
economically, profitably. That is 
why Cutler-Hammer Press Drive 
equipment has always been the 
major choice of such men in the 
past, why it is so popular today. 


Cutler-Hammer 
Cylinder Brakes 

Stop presses almost instantly, 
safely, completely relieving 
gearing of excessive forces and 
harmful shocks. Each brake 
individually adjustable yet is 
automatically coordinated with 
other brakes. 


Cutler-Hammer Press Drive equip- 
ment constitutes the very ingre- 
dients of such regular, depend- 
able, profitable press performance. 
Check the components of Cutler- 
Hammer Drives, the simple, de- 
pendable, trouble free a.c. motors 
used, the magnetic clutch which 
promotes new smooth accelera- 
tion and transition to main motor, 
the compact in-line drive assem- 
bly, the new multi-step drum type 


Cutler-Hammer 


Newspaper 
Conveyors 
Used in practically 
every conveyor- 
equipped plant in 
North America. Standard Duty handles up to 56 
pages at any speed up to 60,000 IPH. Heavy Duty 


handles up to 96 pages at any speed up to 60,000 IPH. 


30 MILLION MAGAZINES A MONTH 
The C. T. Dearing Printing Co., Louisville, Ky., produces approximately 30,000,000 
copies of a dozen or more leading magazines a month on two Cottrell 10-color 
presses and two Goss magazine presses shown here. These four presses represent 
$2 million worth of precision equipment. They are ounetnee Ft yet with 


Cutler-Hammer Drives and Conmiel. 


control, the compact factory 
assembled and wired conttol 
cubicles. Features such as these 
and others make Cutler-Hammer 
Press Drives a sound investment 
for today and for the future and 
cause newspaper and magazine 
printers to continue to buy more 
Cutler-Hammer than any other 
press drives. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1223 St. Paul Ave., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin. 
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‘all the news that’s fit to print” 


No matter where you are in the United States, 
you'll find there’s a regular reader of The New York 
Times nearby. 


So great is the demand for the news as The Times 
presents it—completely, accurately, impartially — 
that you’ll find Times readers in 12,041 cities and 
towns throughout all 48 states, and the District of 
Columbia. 

Would you like to see for yourself how widespread 
is this demand for ‘‘all the news that’s fit to print’’? 
Write today for your free copy of The New York 
Times 1950 Circulation Book. Address Promotion 
Department, 229 West 43rd Street, New York 18. 
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“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Newspaper 
promotion managers were advised 
here this week that newspapers 
ned good circulation promotion 
now to head off any claims that 
might be made that “TV is back- 
ing newspapers right off the 
boards.” 


The advice came from Harold 
§. Barnes, director of the Bureau 
of Advertising, ANPA, at the 
20th annual convention of the 
National Newspaper Promotion 
Association. 

At their closing session Wed- 
nesday, the promotion men de- 
bated a resolution calling on the 
Bureau of Advertising to under- 
take research into newspaper 
teadership in TV cities but they 
shelved the whole thing after it 
was argued that TV ownership 
right now does not represent a 
true cross-section of a market 
and there are too many variable 
factors. 

2 Stakes in Circulation 

Some contended that promo- 
tion men were making too much 
of the possible effect of television 
on newspaper reading. 

_The annual sessions were high- 
lighted by TV talk, but they also 

It with circulation contests 
and more substantial plans for 
building circulation. 

, Mr. Barnes pitched into the 
fray with a direct statement that 
Newspapers should be doing some- 
thing now to maintain circula- 
tions, and he told why: 


circulation trends—both of news- 
Papers and magazines—with even 
More microscopic detail than 
ever before. Because in circula- 
tion trends they believe they'll 
find one of the earliest clues to 
the effect of television on news- 
Papers and magazines. 

“Therefore, 
ts circulation, you're enabling 
your advertising department to 
demonstrate that television has 
tot- impaired the advertising 
value of your newspaper. 

“That’s too negative a way of 
Stating it. You're enabling your 
advertising department to demon- 
strate that your paper has an in- 








Nce upon its community that 
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“Today advertisers are studying # 


if you can help 
your paper hold—and increase— | 4 





. The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Newspaper in America 


ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY 


makes it a powerful advertising 
medium—no matter how fast TV 
may grow or how effective an 
advertising medium it may even- 
tually become. 

“And there’s an indirect way 
in which circulation promotion 
can benefit your newspaper—by 
benefiting the entire newspaper 
business. 

“If only a relatively small per- 
centage of newspapers hold or in- 
crease their circulations, it may 
not help your paper very much to 
be one of that number. Because if 
a majority of papers lose circula- 
tion, the omniscient space-buyers 
are going to shake their heads 
wisely and exclaim: ‘No ques- 
tion about it, TV’s backing news- 
papers right off the boards.’ Re- 
sult: fewer newspaper sched- 
ules—and shorter lists. 

“So every single one of you 
has a double stake in promoting 
circulation—the direct and ob- 
vious benefit to your paper and 
the indirect but no less impor- 
tant benefit of protecting the 
position of newspapers as a me- 
dium in the minds and eyes of 
our customers. 


TO THE WINNERS—Charles T. Stuart, publisher 
Newspaper Promotion contest certificates. (W! 


kee Sentinel; Ed 
Clarence Harding, 
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Barnes Advises Promotion 
To Maintain Circulation 


If Ayone Slips, He Warns, 
Claim Will Be Made for TV 


“The promotion of editorial 
features can have a substantial— 


if somewhat indirect—bearing 
upon the advertising prosperity 
of your paper. Because the bet- 


ter read a newspaper is, the better 
it will pay off as an advertising 
medium. 

“That is so obvious that any 
comment may seem superfluous. 
I mention it primarily because 
there is so much loose talk and 
so much wild speculation about 
what television is going to do to 
newspaper reading. 

“In my opinion, TV is going 
to have a very negligible effect 
upon the readership of a news- 
paper—provided it’s a readable 
paper. It may affect the hours 
at which the paper is read. But 
if the paper is alert, well-edited, 
sympathetic to the i and 
needs of its community, I’m sure 
it’s going to get. as thorough 
reading as it ever did.” 

When it comes to the promo- 
tion of a paper as an advertising 
medium, Mr. Barnes _ stressed 
selling “what your newspaper has 
got—and not what your com- 
petitor hasn’t got.” 

Blood Relatives 

Television can be a top promo- 
tion tool for newspapers seeking 
circulation, suggested Charles P. 
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South Bend Tribune; James T. Quirk, ladelphia 
waukee Journal; and Raoul Blumberg, Washington 
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$1,000,000 Prizes 
In 24 Contests 


MitwavukEE, Wis.—In 24 big 
get-rich-quick contests in 16 cities 
during the past year, newspapers 
gave away more than $1,000,000 
in prizes. 

Cyrus H. Favor, circulation and 
promotion manager of the Utica 
(N. Y.) Press, made that report 
to the National Newspaper Pro- 
motion Association here this week. 

“Fantastic radio give-away pro- 
grams,” he commented, “have 
pumped prize incentive money up 
so high that in the newspaper field 
it is now pretty well out of reach 
of any but big city publishers. 

(Continued on page 6) 





Hammond, vicepresident of the 
National Broadcasting Co. 

“Keep in mind,” he said, 
“that a newspaper which adver- 
tises on television doesn’t have 
to have its message limited to 
three minutes of commercial an- 
nouncements in a half-hour of en- 
tertainment. The whole program 
content and every part of it can 
be a presentation of the informa- 
tion and entertainment found in 
your columns.” 

People turn to newspapers for 
information about television, Mr. 
Hammond reminded. The two 
media, he went on, cannot re- 
gard each other as _ strangers; 
they are blood relatives, though 
they compete for public atten- 
tion and the advertiser’s dollar. 

(Continued on page 69) 





PUBLISER, presents- the National 
inners .were announced: March 18.) In .the group are: 
Bob Berkeley, Memphis Commercial Appeal; L. M. Sweeney, New York Mirror; Milton Werner, Milwau- 


Minneapolis Star and. Tribune; 
Inquirer; Newell Meyer, Mil- 
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VALUE OF CIRCULATION PROMOTION CONTESTS ASSAYED 





continued from page 5 


“Thus, don’t for a minute try 
to laugh off reader contests. They 
are mighty big clubs, wielded by 
giants in our industry both for of- 
fensive and defensive purposes 
with very high competitive goals 
at stake to justify the high costs 
involved. 

High Fixed Cost 

“Launching a contest is like 
opening a theatre. You have a 
high fixed cost whether for prizes 
or entertainment production. The 
logical thing to do is to advertise 
. . - to fill the house or, in our 
business, to get wide public par- 
ticipation. The record shows you 
promotion men involved in these 
contests did just that. 

“You got the town talking about 
your newspaper. One man wrote 
that to solve the puzzles in his 
paper the folks tore up the ref- 
ernce books in the library until in 
desperation the librarian posted 
the answer daily begging folks not 
to molest the reference room. Cer- 
tainly that’s reader participation 
if that’s what the publisher wanted. 

“The record is quite clear as to 
the promotion value of the reader 
contests. The record isn’t so clear 
as to the circulation value. First 
let’s get the perspective right. In 
a big city where a paper averages 
40 or more pages a day there isn't 
any profit in circulation sales .. . 
you burn up the entire proceeds of 
the wholesale circulation revenue 
for each copy sold in the cost of 
the newsprint used at $100 a ton. 
Circulation’s only value under 
such circumstances is in the pre- 


dominance it gives you in your 4 


market over your competitors. 
“You sell circulation to the ad- 
vertiser as an average over a peri- 
od of time; sometimes for as short 
a period as three months, but usu- 
ally for a full year. Now if you 
sell some extras one day or for 10 
or 15 weeks out of the year that 
sporadic sale levels off into a 
pretty thin contribution for the av- 
erage of the full year when divid- 
ro by more than 300 publishing 
ys. 
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“Thus the circulation manager 
is not so much concerned about 
how many extra folks bought the 
paper for one day or 10 weeks as 
he is in how many additional con- 
sistent readers he can secure that 
will buy the paper month after 
month and-year after year. He 
looks upon reader contests as paid 
sampling. 

“When we know accurately how 
high a percentage of contest par- 
ticipants continued to buy the pa- 
per after the contest ended we 
will have a much sharper measure 
of reader contest circulation ef- 
fectiveness than we now have. By 
inference I can only conclude that 
neither publishers nor circulators 
are enthused about this circulation 
hold over. On inquiry they will 
give you glowing figures on reader 
participation and dealer increase 
during the contest. As to after the 
contest they tell you, ‘They don’t 
yet know’ or there were a lot of 
outside factors that prevent them 
from giving a clear picture. 

2 Variations of Contests 

“There are two variations of 
contest ideas that have distinct 
circulation advantages. One of 
these is a contest pattern that 
gives big prizes to those sending in 
subscription orders with their puz- 
zle answers with only consolation 
money to folks who merely solve 
puzzles. This, of course, is only 
practical for those papers having 
carrier delivery service available. 
It has been more effective circu- 
lation-wise because subscription 
orders are for longer terms . . . 
usually six months . . . as com- 
ared to transient dealer sales of 
10 to 15 weeks during the period 
the puzzles normally run in the 
paper. 

“Another variation is charging 
some small registration or entry fee 
which is being done effectively in 
connection with some of the more 
popular reader contests in vogue. 
This does cut down entries. But it 
also cuts down costs. If 60,000 peo- 
ple enter the contest and each pay 
25c you pick up $15,000 to help 
defray contest costs. Thus from the 
viewpoint of the circulation man- 
ager the cost per order for the 
new business secured is much less 
than under the scheme where the 
paper stands the full cost. This 
emphasizes an important point. 

“While the promotion evalua- 
tion of a contest may be the num- 
ber of participants, circulation 
evaluation is the number of new 
customers secured. To be realis- 
tic either or both departments 
must place these results alongside 
costs. Heavy participation might 
be a luxury at high cost if you can 
get circulation production at a 
much lower cost by introducing 
the entry fee. 

“Probably the most troublesome 
problem of contest administration 
has been tie-breaking. Various con- 
test ‘plans have different solutions. 
Some ill will is reported from 


those using a much larger and 
more> difficult tie-breaking puzzle. 
Less troublesome but still not en- 
tirely satisfactory is breaking ties 
by having folks write letters com- 
pleting the statement, “I like the 
(Newspaper or Contest) because.” 
Some contest operators use both 
of the above methods. 


Tl Will From Tie-Breaking 


“While loss of good will built 
up during the contest if not out- 
right ill will that has been created 
by tie-breaking has concerned pro- 
motion managers, this condition 
really alarms circulation man- 
agers. The promotion manager 
can report to the publisher how 
many participants he secured tie 
or no tie. The circulator and his 
editor are concerned with the deli- 
cate job of converting these tem- 
porary readers, lured by high prize 
money, into regular readers. To 
antagonize folks with tie-breaking 
problems rocks a shallow boat at 
a most crucial time. It is bad 
enough to withdraw the high prize 
incentive abruptly; to make an is- 
sue of it wreaks havoc with the 
circulation possibilities. 

“To overcome this some news- 
papers have adopted the radio 
jackpot idea to newspaper con- 
tests. Under this scheme phone 
calls are made daily to ask for the 
answer to the puzzle in the paper. 
If no one answers correctly the 
jackpot climbs in value each day. 
While this limits the reader’s pos- 
sibilities of winning by his chances 
of being called as well as being 
informed it seems to have high 
appeal. In one city where it was 
used beauty shoppes complained 
that ladies stuck by their phones 
all morning in hopes of getting 
the lucky phone call and would 
not leave for their customary 
beauty shop patronage . . . that, 
too, sounds like reader participa- 
tion. 

“The answer to whether a 
reader contest is good or bad for 
your publisher depends on a num- 
ber of factors most important of 
which is how serious is his need 
for public attention and immedi- 
ate circulation increase regardless 
of cost. 

‘They Ain’t Vitamins’ 

“Contests ain’t vitamins 
they’re strong medicine. You can 
get an overdose and hurt yourself 
... you can get the “habit” and 
have to taper off through more 
than one contest. 

“I don’t think I can summarize 
the situation any better than to 
quote one of our members who 
conducted contests in the 1930 de- 
pression days and has just freshly 
been through the fire in conduct- 
ing a contest for his publisher 
doubling the prize money on his 
competitor and thus stymying the 
opposition: to the extent that they 
now have appealed for a no-con- 
test agreement for the future. 

“This master at the game, says: 
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“‘*As a form of sampling, con- 
tests may occasionally be both de 
sirable and effective; at other 
times they may have to be resort- 
ed to in self defense, in which case 
they are in the nature of a neces- 
sary, evil. But contests running si- 
multaneously in competing -papers 
may result in considerable expense 
to both without much lasting ben- 
efit for either. 

“ ‘Th £, 3 before AaniAi g to 
introduce a contest in your terri- 
tory you had better figure pretty 
shrewdly what your competitor is 
likely todo. And, finally, if you do 
decide you must run a contest, try, 
to devise one which possesses the 
highest possible degree of reader 
interest, and which would justify 
the white space it uses in the pa- 
per, like any other good editorial 
feature, even if no prizes are in- 
volved.’ 

Cost $5 Per Order 

“Or to put it more bluntly, the 
circulation manager of a paper 
that ran one of the biggest of the 
year’s contests after figuring out 
that his cost was $5 per order on 
the contest and that in three 
months he has lost 50% of this 
contest business sends me this sol- 
emn advice. I give it to you. 

“*My advice to you is that... 
if you have time . . . it is better 
to get it slower and get it the 
hard way instead of by any ‘hot 
shot’ promotion contest that may 
get it faster but does not last as 
long.’” 

Discussing newspaper contests 
in general, Mel Barker, Chicago 
Sun-Times, said they were making 
a comeback since the paper short- 
age eased. Contests, used to cre 
ate excitement when a newspaper 
becomes complacent and begins to 
lose its individuality, act.like 2 
shot in the arm, he said. He 
warned, however, that if papers 
try to outbid one another, con- 
tests are worse than useless, 

He also pointed out that if a 
newspaper is going to run a con- 
test to boost circulation, it should 
first be sure that its product—the 
newspaper and its personality—is 
right. Contests won’t help if 
bad product is put into the hands 
of a lot of people. 

A survey made by questionnaire 
among a group of papers showed 
that 42% ran some type of con- 
test, 30% ran carrier contests and 
28% ran no contests. In the over 
100,000 circulation group, 51% 
used reader contests and 24% cat- 
rier; smaller papers 62% 
and 25% readership. 

The value of prizes ranged from 
$100 to $30,000, with $1,000 the 
average. The average 
contests was 8 to 10 weeks, and 
the average circulation increase 
was 2%. Twelve percent had it- 
creases of 6 to 10%, and another 
12% reported less than 2%. 

Circulation gains were not held 
entirely. 
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Randolph Leads by 1838 
With 40,000 Votes Tallied 


Much Heavier Balloting Than in ‘48 
May Aid Sparkman in Photo-Finish 


It’s A PHOTO FINISH in the race 
for the presidency of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 

A vote tabulation from 105 


locals, out of more than 1,000, 


gave Woodruff Randolph, the in- 
cumbent Progressive, a lead of 
only 1,838 votes over C. G. 
Sparkman, the Independent stan- 
dard bearer. 

This vote, compiled by Eprror 
& PuBLISHER up to Thursday 
night, accounted for 40,000 of 
the expected 70,000 ballots. Vir- 
tually all of the major cities, ex- 
cepting Minneapolis and Detroit 
(Mr. Sparkman’s home town), 
were in the tally which stood: 

RANDOLPH—21,141 
SPARKMAN—19,303 

Two years ago, the same group 
of locals gave Mr. Randolph 
22,173 votes, against 14,267 for 
John R. Evans of Washington, 
D. C. Thus, Mr. Randolph then 
led by 7,906 at this point, and 
finally won by approximately 
9,000 votes. 

This year’s balloting was much 
heavier than in 1948, when 65,- 
000 votes were cast, but the early 


returns indicated the larger vote 
favored Mr. Sparkman very con- 
siderably. New York’s Big Six 
offered this curious situation: the 
vote for Mr. Randolph was 4,151, 
identical with the vote in 1948. 
But Mr. Sparkman got 3,058, as 
against only 1,576 cast for Mr. 
Evans two years ago. 

Mr. Evans made a formidable 
team-mate for Mr. Sparkman, run- 
ning for first vice-president. The 
Official final tally may disclose him 
to be the high man on the Inde- 
pendent slate. 

A major factor in favor of Mr. 
Randolph appeared to be the vote 
of.the mailers in the large cities. 

Most of the Independent 
strength was reported to be in the 
small locals, most of which still 
have to be heard from, and on 
this basis, the Independents’ lead- 
er, Charles J. Tucker, of Indianap- 
olis, predicted that Mr. Sparkman 
would win “by a close margin.” 

None of the Canadian locals, 
where the Independents picked up 
a large vote in 1948, are in the 
present tally. 

The election is so close, some 


observers said the final outcome 
may not be known-until the offi- 
cial canvass by the ITU headquar- 
ters two weeks hence. The vote 
on the salary raise for officers also 
was nip and tuck. 

In New York, the printers voted 
4,151 for the pay boosts, to 3,010 
against. The mailers favored the 
pay raise 677 to 219. 

In San Francisco, the salary 
plan was defeated 834 to 312. 
And in Denver it was rejected by 
387 to 104. 

As an interesting sidelight in 
the presidential balloting, Chicago 
Tribune chapel favored Mr. Spark- 
man by five votes: 223 to 218, 
while the Chicago Daily News 
printers went for Mr. Randolph 
by 131 to 92. 

San Francisco, which is led by 
former ITU President Claude Bak- 
er, rolled out a whopping majority 
for Mr. Sparkman, 808 to 345. In 
Washington, D. C., the Indepen- 
dent candidate scored heavily: 
1,572 to 848. 

There are 997 printer locals and 
125 mailer locals in the ITU. In 
the 1948 election, the closest in 
many years, Mr. Randolph polled 
37,311 votes and Mr. Evans 27,- 
575. The breakdown on the mail- 
ers’ vote was: Randolph, 3,475; 
Evans, 1,152. 





How ITU Vote Compares in 1950 and 1948 
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Boulder .... 
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14 70 Albuquerque 
33 29 Pittsburgh 
22 5 Kansas City 
33 9 Indianapolis 
81 84 Toledo .... 
473 143 Worcester, Mass. 
ee ee Richmond. 
as «< Jacksonville, 
ae Nashville 
ee we Columbus, O 
oe ee Jersey City 
328 190 lewark, N 
530 273 Milwaukee 
319 104 Louisville 
1084 708 mphi 
64 115 Oklahoma City 
543 637 Wo 
291 138 Great Fal 
158 47 Everett, Wash. 
103 313 wiston, 
2843 868 Aberdeen, Wash. 
61 74 
44 42 TOTAL 
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Randolph Sparkman Randolph Evans 
28 28 22 30 
0 as ° 
66 47 36 
20 34 13 
145 209 1387 
10 4 17 
2 19 4 
15 ee 
26 - 
t) 15 9 
144 ee ee 
4 ee 
0 ee 
8 es 
31 17 19 
22 as ds 
16 63 20 
2 10 4 11 
230 961 68 
28 16 os ee 
2 5 3 7 
16 26 se oe 
3 8 oe ee 
8 2 ce es 
69 51 61 
218 358 167 
61 101 54 
eec 98 79 81 
45 31 27 
465 214 443 
444 133 424 
516 127 440 
150 100 117 
38 81 5 
48 106 46 
69 67 57 
69 65 104 
284 173 222 
131 95 33 
248 344 196 
384 201 365 
114 200 1 
138 58 114 
108 138 78 
183 76 154 
44 34 28 
4 30 2 
2 10 5 
8 15 11 
19,303 22,178 14,267 





Strikers Hail 
Nevada Tri-Weekly 


Las Veoas, Nev.—The Free: 
Press began publication here May 
3 as a tri-weekly. Union printers 
on strike from the Review-Jour- 
nal hailed its publication, planned 
for several. months. It is housed 
in a new plant. 

Reid Jorgensen, former invest- 
ment banker with E. H. Rollins 
and. Sons, of Wall Street, is gen- 
eral manager, and Henry Mos- 
cow, former managing editor of 
the New York Post, is editor. 


ITU's Paper 
Adds PM Run 
But Rates Hold 


Cotorapo Sprincs, Colo.—The 
Free Press, established in 1947 
by the International Typograph- 
ical Union, announced this week 
it will inaugurate an evening edi- 
tion, starting Friday, May 19. 

Clayton J. Banta, advertising 
manager, said all advertising now 
running in the morning Free 
Press will repeat in the evening 
edition—at no additional cost. 

“Our present advertising rates 
will continue in effect,” he, de- 
clared. 

12 Editions for 25c 

Subscribers will receive both 
morning and evening issues for 
the same price they have been 
paying for morning alone, 25 
cents a week. Twelve editions 
will be delivered each week, sev- 
en morning and five evening. 

Joseph Givando, editor, said, 
“Although there will be two edi- 
tions of The Free Press five days 
each week they will be entirely 
different newspapers.” 

Some of the comics and fea- 
tures. in the morning edition will 
be shifted to the evening edition. 
Rural zone subscribers, who will 
get only the morning edition will 
be provided with a replaced edi- 
tion containing features not in- 
cluded in the city zone. afternoon 
Free Press. 

Circulation of the Free Press 
was stated by the publisher, 
John S. Ralston, to be 6,721 on 
Sept. 30, 1949, for the morning 
edition only. 

The Colorado Springs Gazette 
Telegraph, the only other news- 
paper in the city of 36,789, had 
an ABC circulation at the same 
time amounting to 18,509 for its 
evening issue. Its Sunday edition 
runs to 19,718. The Gazette 
Telegraph has no morning edi- 
tion. 


— 

Calif. Group Elects 
Berxevey, Calif—Katherine 

Robertson, classified 

manager of the Berkeley Gazette 

for 25 years, was elected 

< the Northern 


Advertising 
ciation here May 8. 
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2 New U.S. Mills 


Are in Survey Stage 


NEW MILL VENTURES were in 
the formative stage this week as 
announcement was made that 
daily newspapers reporting to the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association had hit a new record 
of paper consumption—403,801 
tons in April. This is the largest 
amount of newsprint ever used 
in any one month on the ANPA 
records. The previous record 
was 399,262 tons last October. 

The Newprint Service Bureau 
reported total North American 
production in April of 505,338 
tons and shipments of 511,000 
tons, compared with 517,907 and 
502,929 in April, 1949. 

35,110 Tons Behind °49 

An increase in U. S. production 
helped to offset some of the de- 
crease of Canadian mills which 
have run 35,110 tons behind last 
year in the first four months. Mill 
stocks at the end of April were 
down to 185,510 tons, as comm- 
pared with 191,172 tons a year 
ago and 202,499 tons in 1949. 

During the first four months 
this year, ANPA newspapers used 
1,478,976 tons of newsprint, 7.4% 
more than in 1949 and 15.4% 
more than in 1948. 

The engineering firm of Met- 
ritt, Chapman & Scott Corp., New 
York, confirmed a report this 
week that a survey has just been 
completed for White Star Paper 
Co., which is being organized to 
plan a newsprint mill near Pres- 
cott, Ark. Principals in the com- 
pany are officers of the Dierks 
Lumber Co. and Ozan Lumber 
Co. of Kansas City. The two firms 
have large tracts of pine timber 
lands in Arkansas. 

No further details of this ven- 
ture were made available “pend- 
ing a decision as to when the com- 
pany is formed,” E&P was advised. 
It is reported to be the plan of 
the company to finance the mill 
without offering stock to newspa- 
per publishers, but on the basis of 
long-term contracts. 

Ebasco Services, Inc., another 
New York engineering firm, has 
been retained by the Columbine 
Development Co. for surveys in 
connection with a pulp and paper 
mill in Western Colorado. 

The Paper Trade Journal re- 
ported progress on a project in- 
volving a new newsprint mill in 
southwestern Newfoundland. 

Wood Price Cut Scouted 

Meanwhile, the Newsprint Asso- 
ciation of Canada gave wide dis- 
tribution to a reprint of Sir Eric 
Bowater’s annual report to stock- 
holders of the Bowater Paper 
Corp., 5 

Sir Eric stated in this report: 
“The president of our American 
company gave me as his’ opinion 
that there might well again de- 
velop some scarcity of newsprint 


towards the latter part of the cur- 
rent year.” 

He also remarked that he was 
pleased to note that the “vicious 
spiral” of costs of production in 
the Canadian newsprint industry 
“has at last been halted, and wood 
costs, for example, should hence- 
forth be reduced.” 

Wood is the principal consti- 
tuent in newsprint and the princi- 
pal cost factor in its manufacture, 
Sir Eric acknowledged, but he 
cautioned that a reduction in wood 
costs would not affect the costs of 
paper production “until the wood 
is ‘used next season.” 

In pulp and paper circles in 
Canada, E&P’s Montreal corre- 
spondent reported, there did not 
appear to be general agreement 
with Sir Eric. The view expressed 
was that Sir Eric prepared his re- 
port before the “terrific” increase 
in demand for newsprint in the 
U. S. and that had upset his calcu- 
lations. 

. A year ago, the price of wood 
was slackening, but as_ mills 
ground away on U. S. orders, far- 
mers and owners of wood lots 
held out for more. Unofficially, 
the Montreal correspondent said, 
the opinion was expressed that 
wood costs more now than a year 
ago and the p:‘‘e is likely to go 
higher. 

Industry ‘Slander’ Hit 

R. M. Fowler, president of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation, told the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association last week 
that it is “a little tiresome” to 
have Canada’s newsprint industry 
made the target of “recurrent 
slanders” in Washington. He re- 
ferred, he said, to charges that the 
Canadian industry has curtailed 
production and created artificial 
scarcities. In reply, he recited 
the record tonnage production of 
last year, the great bulk of which 
went to the U. S. 

Figures compiled by the News- 
print Association of Canada show, 
however, that Canadian mills have 
not kept up to the 1949 output 
this year. In none of the four 
months to date have the Canadian 
mills Iled the duction of 
comparable months a year ago, so 
that there is strong likelihood the 
record 5,176,327 tons of. 1949 will 
not be surpassed. 

Start of Congressional hearings 
on the newsprint industry is sched- 
uled in June. 

Murray Savage, secretary of 
the Newsprint Association, gave 
a talk in Montreal in which he 
suggested that Russia might be- 
come a strong competitor to Can- 
ada in the newsprint market. 
There have been numerous re- 
ports, he said, of current Russian 
offers of newsprint in various 
parts of the world. 

.From England came the word 








that newspapers may be forced to 
cut back to six pages after July 4, 
because no additional 

is in sight from home mills, rich, 
ironically, are exporting 100,000 
tons this year to sterling area 
countries. Mills are running at 
just over 70% of pre-war capacity 
and they have just been allowed 
an increase in price. 


White House 
Picketed by 
CTU Strikers 


Picket lines were set up in 
front of the White House in 
Washington this week by members 
of the Commercial Telegraphers 
Union, AFL, on strike against 
the United Press, in protest to 
the use of U.P. ticker service by 
Presidential Press Secretary 
Charles G. Ross and Presidential 
Assistant John R. Steelman. 

Also picketed were the Repub- 
lican National Committee head- 


quarters, the Washington Post, 
Stations WTOP and WWDC, 
clients, and the National Press 
Building, which houses U.P. 
offices. 

The U. S. Department of 


Labor disconnected its U.P. serv- 
ice on May 1, the day the strike 
began, but plugged in the ma- 
chine promptly when a Congres- 
sional investigation was threat- 
ened. Capitol Hill leaders said 
they may yet conduct an inquiry. 
Rep. John A. Blatnik (D.-Minn.) 
has proposed an official investiga- 
tion of reports he said have 
reached him that the United 
Press has employed strikebreak- 
ers. 

In the meantime, the U.P. 
continued to give uninterrupted 
world coverage of news with 
supervisory personnel, in a num- 
ber of cases, manning teletype 
machines. 

The Pittsburgh bureau of the 
U.P. had to move from its office 
in the Pittsburgh Press building 
to a vacant store in order to keep 
the newspaper from being closed 
down by. mailers, who refused to 
cross the CTU picket line. (E&P, 
May 6, page 12.) 

Bernard J. Nilles, Pittsburgh 
bureau chief, undaunted by the 
refusal of truckmen to take the 
office furniture inside the tempo- 
rary office, moved it in himself, 
assisted by the staff. 

The union is demanding a $6.50 
weekly wage increase. The com- 
pany has offered $2.21. The 
union asked for the firing of cer- 
tain executives of the company in 
charge of transmission. The com- 
pany replied that these executives, 
called supervisors in the contract, 
are not represented by the union. 

For the second time in two 
weeks picketing by members of 
the telegraphers union forced a 
one-way suspension of publication 
7 the Pittsburgh Press on May 
pA ” 
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Acme Telephoto 


Wires Ad Copy 
To 23 Papers 


Acme Telephoto this week an- 
nounced successful handling of 
emergency transmission of a dis- 
play advertisement over its tele- 
photo system from Chicago to 23 
newspapers coast to coast. 

McCann - Erickson advertising 
agency hired Acme’s facilities on 
Wednesday, May 10, to send out 
a 1,000-line ad giving the views 
of the Eastern, Southeastern and 
Western railroads on the strike of 
the Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Enginemen. Speed of distribution 
of the ad was essential. But Mc- 
Cann-Erickson and the railroads. 
felt that mats or stereos would 
not arrive in time for insertion 
Thursday. 

Technique of transmitting the 
ad was like that used to send 
pictures over the wires. Mc-Cann- 
Erickson handled the layout, 
chiefly type, but with a drawing 
of a rail as a symbol of the ad- 
vertisers. 

The layout was set by printers 
in Chicago, proofed and photo- 
graphed 7x9 inches, for trans- 
mission. To avoid infringement 
of federal rules, Acme used a 
non-news leased wire rather than 
its regular lines. 

Fast Work Required 

Before the photo went over 
the wires, McCann-Erickson tele- 
phoned the newspapers in which 
the ad was to appear. In order 
to handle the receiving machine, 
some newspapers had to call their 
telephone operator to the office, 
in a few cases getting the man 
out of bed. 

The advertising was released at 
about 10:45 f.m. Wednesday. 
Seven minutes later, the picture 
was being developed in dark- 
rooms from Miami to Los An- 
geles. It was enlarged to the 
size scheduled for the individual 
paper, so that the type could be 
copied. 

One of the 23 papers receiving 
the ad was the Altoona (Pa.) 
Mirror, which said John J. Flana- 
gan, media director of McCann- 
Erickson, had hit upon the idea 
of using Acme for direct trans- 
mission of the ad. 

The project was handled as a 
commercial job by the Special 
Service Department of Acme, in 
cooperation with the research and 
manufacturing division, Acme 
Telectronix. 

Meade Monroe, vicepresident of 
NEA and business manager of 
Acme Telectronix, the Telephoto 
manufacturing division, said, 
“This commercial job for the Mc- 
Cann-Erickson agency, and - for 
the benefit of the clients of Acme 
Telephoto is doubtless a step to- 
ward the day when advertising 
agencies will find it advisable to 
have their own Telephoto ma- 
chines for speedy transmission of 
advertising materials.” 
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Denver Post's New Plant 
Dedicated to the Public 


College Head Says Structure 
Has Human Characteristics 


Denver, Colo.—The new $6,- 
000,000 Denver Post publishing 
plant was formally dedicated 
here May 16 with visiting digni- 
taries and Post executives pledg- 


_ ing the newspaper to its continued 


service to the people of Colo- 
rado and the Rocky Mountain 
Empire. 

A blending of past traditions 
and present obligations to better 
serve the public “so the people 
may know” featured the dedica- 
tory ceremonies at which national 
and local leaders paid tribute to 
the Post and to Palmer Hoyt, its 
editor and publisher. 

‘A Breathing Human Being’ 

The people of Denver jammed 
the block-long area along the 
California Street front of the new 
Post building to view and ap- 
plaud the colorful rites. Robert 
W. Selig, president of the Uni- 
versity of Denver board of trus- 
tees, voiced the dedicatory theme 
when he described the Post as a 
“breathing human being.” 

“Today we come to dedicate 
a magnificent newspaper publish- 
ing plant,”* Mr. Selig told the 
crowd in a nationwide NBC ra- 
dio broadcast: “Built of steel, 
concrete and Colorado white 
marble, and equipped with the 
finest tools of the journalistic 
craft, this structure — oddly 
enough — possesses all of the 
characteristics of a living breath- 


ing human being. Within it beats 
a heart, throbbing as a register 
of the times, as a forum for the 
consideration of all public ques- 
tions and as a reminder of the 
precious American heritage that 
is ours.” 

Mr. Hoyt pledged the Post. to 
truth, in his remarks which fol- 
lowed those of leaders in gov- 
ernment, business, industry and 
communications during the for- 
mal ceremonies. 

“It is our privilege today to re- 
iterate that this newspaper wants 
and will have no part of slanted 
journalism,” said Mr. Hoyt. 
“That ours will never be the 
practice of mixing news and edi- 
torial opinion. We of the Post 
wish to say again. that you will 
find our news in the news col- 
umns and our editorials in our 
editorial columns. It will never 
be our purpose to attempt by em- 
phasis, omission, or commission 
to mislead the public because of 
any editorial policy, to which we 
may be dedicated.” 

Prominent Men Present 

Top-ranking officials of the 
government were introduced to 
the throng and radio audience. 
Speakers included Charles F. 
Brannan, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; Oscar L. Chapman, Secre- 
tary of Interior; W. Stuart Sym- 
ington, chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board; Gov. 





WESTERN MOTIF—Editor-Publisher Palmer Hoyt of Denver Post 
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Bracken Lee of Utah, Gov. Walter Johnson of Colorado, and 
Thomas Mabry of New Mexico. 
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Walter W. Johnson of Colorado 
and guest governors of the Rocky 
Mountain Empire 13-state area 


covered by the Denver Post. 
E. Ray Campbell, president of 
the Post Printing and Publishing 


WELCOME—Miss Helen Bonfils, 


founder and secretary-treasurer of the 
t dedication. 
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of the Denver Post’s co- 
crowd 


paper today, addresses 
Standing next to her is E. Ruy Campbell, president of 


Co., re-pledged the Post to the 
service of the “people of Denver, 
the Rocky Mountain Empire and 
the United States.” 

Miss Helen Bonfils, daughter of 
the Post’s co-founder and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the paper herself, 
stepped forward to set the new 
presses rolling on their historic 
dedicatory run. 

Earlier, Mayor Quigg Newton 
of Denver had said the old Post 
—under its founders, Frederick 
G. Bonfils and Harry Tammen— 
was a “faithful symbol” of the 
exciting era “of Denver's ado- 
lescence.” 

Part of This Era’ 

“The new Post, modern and 
matured under the brilliant di- 
rection of Palmer Hoyt, is part 
of this era,” he added. 

, Greetings and congratulations 
poured into the Post from Presi- 
dent Truman, public officials and 
newspaper executives across the 
country. President Truman tele- 
graphed his felicitations to Mr. 
Hoyt, stating: 
with interest and satisfaction the 
progress of the Denver Post under 
your constructive direction. Es- 
pecially gratifying has been your 
staunch and effective stand for 
exercise by the United States of 
world leadership which fate has 
thrust upon us.” 

While the public joined with 
the Post in celebrating the paper’s 
new home, the Post itself upset 
journalistic patterns by not. pub- 
lishing a special edition which 
would customarily carry consid- 
erable advertising in tribute to 


“I have watched . 


the newspaper and its publishers. 

Instead of such an edition, the 
Post published two unusual ads 
in its May 16 dedicatory paper— 
one, a double truck, containing 
the names of 3,700 local firms 
that have been advertisers in the 
Post during the past year—the 
other a page ad dedicated to the 
readers of the Denver Post. 

A third ad was scheduled for 
Friday, carrying the names of 
922 Post employes, inviting the 
public, to inspect the new build- 
ing, beginning May 20. 

Biggest Card of Thanks 

Headed “In appreciation,” ‘the 
double truck listing Post adver- 
tisers, pointed out “this is the 
biggest card of thanks that the 
Denver Post can print on its new 
presses.” 

The ad addressed to the readers 
included names of half-century 
subscribers. Copy explained that 
to list every paid subscriber of 
the Denver Post would require 
more than 70 pages of solid type. 

“Some of you have read the 
Post since you were children,” 
said the ad. “To many of you 
the Post has been an essential 
part of your daily life, down 
through the years. But, whether 
you’ve been a lifelong subscriber 
or one who started just last week, 
it is to you that the Denver Post 
gratefully dedicates its new build- 
ing—and this page.” 

Visiting newspapermen from the 
Rocky Mountain area were in 
attendance at the formal open- 
ing of the new plant, hailed as 

(Continued on page 44) 





2 Birmingham Newspapers 
Combine As Post-Herald 


Scripps-Howard In Morning Field; 
News Is Alone In Evening-Sunday 


BirmincuaM, Ala. — The Bir- 
mingham Post-Herald, a six-day 
morning daily born out of the 
combination of the afternoon Post 
and the morning Age-Herald, 
made its appearance here on Mon- 
day, May 15. 

The Age-Herald, Birmingham’s 
oldest daily, had been published 
since 1927 by the Birmingham 
News, which will publish the Post- 
Herald in its recently ‘enlarged 
building. 

James E. Mills, editor of the 
Post since 1931, will edit the Post- 
Herald, which will be a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper. Scripps-How- 
ard founded the Post here in 1921. 


30-Year Agreement 

The transaction, unique in the 
newspaper field, did not. involve 
the sale of the Age-Herald, ac- 
cording to James E. Chappell, 
— and general manager of 

the Birmingham News Co. Under 
the agreement, which is for: 30 
years, the News is left the evening 
and Sunday field. 

“Constantly mounting produc- 
tion costs” forced the merger, the 
News said. 

“Scripps-Howard did not buy 
the Age-Herald or anything else,” 
Mr. Chappell said. “It is the 
Nashville-Albuquerqu e- Evansville- 
El Paso type of operation, with the 
Birmingham News Co. acting in 
lieu of the third corporation. The 
News, owning the plant and equip- 
_ment, will print both papers, dis- 
tribute them, sell the advertising, 
collect the money, and employ 
all help except the Post-Herald 
editorial department. Whatever is 
left will be divided on an agreed 
basis.” 

No Common Ownership 

Published statements of both 
owners emphasized that there will 
be no common ownership between 
the two papers, but with the edi- 
torial policies and staffs entirely 
separate. 

Classified and national advertis- 
ing will be sold by the News for 
both papers as a unit, with local 
display, except amusements, op- 
tional. Circulation will be sold by 
the News on an optional basis. 
Kelly-Smith Co. will represent the 
newspapers in the national adver- 
tising field. 

John W. Frierson, president and 
business manager of the Birming- 
ham Post Co.,:is employed as as- 


sistant business manager of the © 
News. Gaylord Peer, former cir- 


culation manager of the Post, be- 
comes assistant circulation direc- 
tor of the News. Other business 
executives of the Post have not 


10 


been employed by the News, “as 
of now, at least.” 

A few of the 150 circulation, 
advertising and business employes 
of the Post will be absorbed by 
the News. In the mechanical de- 
partments, the News has asked the 
unions concerned to determine the 
priority of employes. 

Regular situations on the Post 
amounted to 40 in the composing 
room, eight in the press room and 
five in the stereotype department. 
It was reported that the typo- 
graphical union has, temporarily, 
determined that Age-Herald com- 
posing room employes have pri- 
ority. The pressmen’s union re- 
portedly is dividing its situations 
between Age-Herald and Post em- 
ployes with priority based on 
length of service. 

Of the News-Age-Herald edi- 
torial employes, three. were re- 
tired. They were Harry C. Frye, 
67, long-time assistant managing 
editér of..the Age-Herald, and 
C. B. (Jack) Lacy, also 67, and 
Edgar Valentine Smith, 73, copy- 
desk men. 

Twenty-five other News-Age- 
Herald news, photographic art and 
editorial staff members were giv- 
en dismissal pay on the basis on 
one week’s salary for each six 
months of employment up to a 
maximum of 30 weeks, plus any 
due vacation pay. 

Among those dismissed was 


John Faber, photographic director 
of the News-Age-Herald and sec- 
retary of the National Press Pho- 
ographers Association. He is re- 
placed on the News by Roy T. 
Carter, formerly assistant photo- 
graphic director. Another dis- 
missed was Martin Kruskopf, edi- 
torial writer. 

Three Age-Herald city staff em- 
ployes were transferred to the 


News. Hubert Harper, veteran 
Age-Herald artist, joined the 
News staff to alternate with 


Charles Brooks in supplying edi- 
torial page cartoons. 

Post employes in the advertis- 
ing, circulation and business de- 
partments were also given dis- 
missal pay on the same basis as 
the News, even though some went 
over to the News. 

Mechanical union employes not 
retained were given dismissal pay 
of two weeks. 

Fell Continues as ME 

The Post moved its editorial 
staff intact into the News building 
and added a few members in ad- 
dition to the«-eight Age-Herald 
staffers who were offered jobs. 
These included Bob Phillips, sports 
editor of the Age-Herald, who 
joined the Post, and John C. 
McCune, city editor of. the Age- 
Herald, who accepted another po- 
sition with the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser. 

Charles A. Fell, managing edi- 
tor of the News-Age-Herald, 
continues as managing editor of 
the News, Staff changes an- 
nounced on the News included 





John W. Frierson, .~ and James E. Mills look over the first copy 


of the Birmingham Post-Herald. Mr. Mills is editor. Mr. 
Gaaves manager of the former Post, 
manager of the Birminghai 


president and 


Frierson, 
becomes assistant 





James E. Chappel is president and 
general manager of the Birming- 
ham News Co. 


the appointment of Vincent Town- 
send, former city editor, as ex- 
ecutive news editor; James H. 
Couey as Sunday editor and Wil- 
liam M. Ennis as assistant Sunday 
editor. Other executive positions 
on the News editorial staff re- 
mained unchanged. 

It became known that negotia- 
tions between the News and Post 
have continued sporadically since 
February, 1947. The last pub- 
lished . circulation figures of the 
papers were: Daily News, 166,017; 
Sunday News, 197,030; Post, 
69,983, and Age-Herald, 45,804. 
The Age-Herald and its prede- 
cessors date to 1874. 

‘Constantly Rising Costs’ 
The News’ statement said: 
“Constantly mounting publica- 

tion costs have already forced the 
elimination of many newspapers 
in all parts of the United States. 
Mergers, consolidations and sales 
of newspapers have been wide- 
spread and will continue to de- 
velop the next-few~years. 

“The kind of operation de- 
scribed here is in some respects 
unique. It is intended to effect 
business economies and make as 
solid as possible the financial un- 
derpinning of each of the remain- 
ing newspapers in Birmingham, 
while giving the reading public 
the benefit of two widely different 
and independent editorial policies, 
one in the morning field and the 
other evening and Sunday. 

“There will be no common 
ownership between the two papers. 
No stockholder of one owns any 
stock in the other. Neither has, or 
will have, any relation whatever 
to the news and editorial policies 
of the other. The relationship is 
wholly physical, mechanical and 
commercial. 

“The body will be one body, 
but the mind and the soul of each 
will be separate from the other.” 

The following is taken from the 
statement issued by the Post: 

“During the past decade, the in- 
ability of many papers to meet 
mounting production and distribu- 


tion. costs has resulted in their 


(Continued on page 66) 
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LOCAL, NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL TOPICS IN THE CARTOONS 








‘IT BELONGS TO HISTORY' 


Harper, Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 


NOT EXACTLY A WALK 


Evans, Columbus (O.) Dispatch 


HOW ABOUT G 








IVING A HAND? 


Pierotti, New York Compass 








The Winnipeg Story: 
Service During Flood 


By Fred Edge 


WInnrrPec, Canada—lIt was one 
of the biggest stories behind the 
biggest flood disaster in Canadian 
history. 

It was a story left untold. It 
saw carrier boys delivering special 
Sunday editions in hip-waders, 
Teporters covering isolated areas 
in Army “ducks”, and managing 
editors filling in for staffers evac- 
uating their own families. 

It was the real story behind 
the press story of rarely-declared 
“state of national emergency.” It 
was the story of the newspapers 
themselves—the Winnipeg Free 
Press and the Winnipeg Tribune. 

The floods—covering some 600 
squaré miles of Manitoba—hit all 
sections of both dailies May 8. 
Until then, difficulties had been 
restricted to pushing papers 
through to those already-affected, 
in some cases completely isolated, 
areas throughout Southern Mani- 
toba. 

Red River Day 

On May 8 the Red and Assini- 
boine River rampage struck at 
greater Winnipeg suburbs. As 
flood rise forced evacuations of 
families in outlying districts, clas- 
sified and display advertising did 
a sudden duck-dive of from 34 to 
50%. 

Circulation was a big surprise. 

e Free Press daily run took 
a drop of only 3,000 to 4,000. 
Tribune circulation remained at 
a comparable, comfortable, better- 
than-to-be expected daily high. 

Said Free Press Circulation 
Manager John Cameron: “It’s a 
Surprise to us how it has held up. 
In one day alone we took a 3,700 
loss in St. Vital suburb. The 
total city drop stood at some- 
thing like 11,000. Yet sales re- 
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mained within 3,000 to 4,000 of 
their daily normal.” 

The answer lay in a concerted 
lake resort and mail “push.” 
Winnipeg is not normally a street 
sales city, but during the flood 
these sales skyrocketed, as did 
shipments to evacuee crowded 
lake resorts, nearby towns and 
cities. 

Deliveries also posed a major 
problem. They were made by 
truck, train, boat and Army 
“duck” in a determined, fre- 
quently frustrated attempt to keep 
regular outlets open. Editions to 
nearby St. Boniface, a scant half- 
mile from here, were re-routed 
by truck over 10 to 12 miles of 
back roads. 

Newsprint supply sources re- 
mained open except for one day, 
when floods blocked the Free 
Press “feeder line” from Pine 
Falls, Manitoba pulp and paper 
mills. 


Some newsprint was rushed to 
Winnipeg via Canadian National 
Railways and unloaded in the 
rival Canadian Pacific Railway 
freight yards. The CNR yards 
were flooded. 

Neither the Free Press nor the 
Tribune missed a day’s edition. 


“Plans were laid from the 
Start,” said Mr. Cameron, “to 
publish dual-run, four-page edi- 
tions if necessary. It wasn’t. We 


did, however, cut the paper from 
36 to 22 pages daily.” 
Ads Are Off 50% 

Reason for the 14-page Free 
Press slash was a 50% drop in 
advertising. It coincided with an 
understandable citywide slump in 
store sales. 

“Some of this loss is recover- 
able,” said Free Press Advertis- 


ing Manager Harry Saul. “A lot 
of it isn’t.” 

National agencies have already 
promised a pickup in ads for some 
items, admitted a deadloss for 
some others. 

The Tribune took a drop of 
34% in local and only 14% in 
national advertising. 

“We have every confidence,” 
said Assistant Advertising Man- 
ager C. B. Hinman, “that 99% 
of interrupted national ads sched- 
uled will be made up.” 

In all departments, staffs were 
hit by the urgency for evacuation 
of their own families. 

Ted Dafoe, Free Press Man- 
aging Editor and veteran Cana- 
dian newsman, sat in on the city 
desk when C-E Albert Booth was 
forced to take time off for evac- 
“uation. 

Composing room, editorial and 
other staffs were frantically 
shuffled, and part-time help 
brought in, to help combat absen- 
teeism due to home evacuation 
emergencies. 

. Staffs Drafted by Military 
“*Reporter-members of the three 
armed forces (reserve) were 
drafted for special public rela- 
tions and other similar work by 
the Canadian Army, Navy and 
Airforce. 

Both newspapers went all-out 
in their effort to keep the public 
informed. 

Reporters put in 15 to 23 hours 
daily at the flood peak in a des- 
perate try to get all the news 
everywhere. 

A special four-page paper was 
published Sundays by the express 
request of Canadian Army au- 
thorities. 

Almost overnight, this compar- 
atively small (pop. 360,000) 
prairie city became headquarters 
for some 50 newsmen from cen- 
ters throughout the North Amer- 
ican continent. 

The boys who got the news 
got it the hard way. Typical of 
the rowboat to “duck” to truck 

( Continued on page 68) 





Canada Seizes 
News Plane, 
Then Frees It 


Winnipec—A New York Daily 
News plane was impounded here 
this week for more than 24 hours 
by the Canadian government for 
its failure to have a permit to 
take pictures. 

The plane, equipped with aerial 
photo gear, arrived May 15 to 
make a photo record of the flood 
area. When it landed at Steven- 
son airport, Charles Hoff, pho- 
tographer, and William Warner, 
pilot, were told by custom offi- 
cials that the plane would be im- 
pounded. 

According to the Associated 
Press, one officer said: “They had 
no permission to take pictures. 
They needed a special permit and 
didn’t apply for it.” . Said * Mr. 
Warner: “They were very. polite 
about it.” He said he didn’t know 
about the need for a permit.. 

Before this action, however, 
another News cameraman, 
Charles Payne, had made about 
a dozen aerials. After the plane 
was freed, “the story was about 
played out,” Robert G. Shand, 
News managing editor, told E&P, 
“so the boys headed home. Mr. 
Hoff got some pictures from a 
helicopter.” There was adequate 
ground coverage, too, he added. 

Mr. Shand received this wire 
from Robert C. Hanson, manag- 
ing editor and editor of the edi- 
torial page of the Montreal Her- 
ald, in relation to the incident: 

“The Montreal Herald (tomor- 
row (May 17) will say editorial- 
ly: ‘By now we hope, the flying 
darkroom of the New York Daily 
News has been released from the 
Winnipeg planepound. ’ 

“. . . ‘We suggest that the bu- 
reaucrat who impounded _ the 


‘plane be trussed up in his own 


red tape until he learns to use 
common sense in applying the 
rules.’” 


ll 





THE ADVERTISING SURVEY 





TV Sees Its Ad-Cake 
Sliced from Other Media 


By Lawrence Farrant 


PLumPING for ‘television, a 
panel of advertising men last 
week told a New York University 
convention how TV will bake a 
cake, or at least produce one, by 
cutting big slices out of the bud- 
gets now going into other media. 

Competition for the consumers’ 
time and the advertisers’ dollars, 
the TV admen said, would hit 
magazines and radio the hardest. 
But they looked greedily also at 
the millions which retailers spend 
on newspaper space. 

Members of the panel were 
Arthur E. Duram, market re- 
search counsel for television, Col- 
umbia Broadcasting System; and 
Kendall Foster, vicepresident in 
charge of television, William Esty 
Co., an ad agency. 

Spokesmen for other media got 
no chance to fight back. They 
weren’t even on the panel. 

TV Fights Them All 

“TV is America’s newest sales- 
man,” Mr. Duram said. “But its 
impact on other media is really 
something else again. Like a 
frisky, swimming duck, this im- 
pact keeps bobbing up, first in one 
place and then another, with such 
a lack of pattern as to defy any 
finger pointing to one single me- 
dium as being more vulnerable 
than any other.” 

Despite his disclaimer of any 
specific medium as the target of 
TV, Mr. Duram nevertheless 
pointed the finger at national 


magazines. 

Mr. Foster didn’t agree. He 
looked for a soft spot in the back, 
somewhere between the fourth 
and fifth ribs, of radio. 

“Radio is most vulnerable,” he 
said, “perhaps because of the re- 
search and statistics now avail- 
able. For every 100 TV sets go- 
ing into a town, radio loses 80 
listeners.” 

But Papers Need Not Worry 

Both men discounted the effect 
of TV on the ad budgets going 
to mewspapers. And yet they 
noted special arguments to be used 
to convince advertisers that video 
gave better results at lower costs. 

Said Mr. Duram: 

First, there is more advertising 
than ever before, reducing the 
effect on the public of any one 


Second, more advertisers and 
brands, trying to compete with 
each other, require stronger prod- 
uct identification. This, he said, 
is where TV shines. 

Third, the consumer is reached 
by more media than before—and 
TV stands out among them “with 
its sound and motion and life.” 
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Fourth, as the consumer's 
pocketbook and credit is stretched, 
advertising must create demand as 
well as accep Retailers, he 
said, find TV campaigns can 
move products rapidly. 

Reaching for a conclusion, Mr. 
Duram declared, “New advertis- 
ing dollars then, for all of these 
reasons, are quite likely to employ 
television as the salesman.” 

No Competition with Papers 

On the other hand, he said, 
“Newspapers are the one major 
advertising medium which does 
not compete with TV for the 
consumer’s leisure time. In ad- 
dition, the memory jogging impact 
of the printed newspaper word, 
the: strongly implanted local loy- 
alty aspect of newspaper reading, 
make it unlikely that advertisers 
will confuse the job that can be 
done through TV with the job 
that can be done through news- 
papers.” 

After this tip of the hat, Mr. 
Duram went on, “TV is a sales- 
man which often closes a sale 
completely before a consumer 
even steps in his retail store. Any 
other medium which wins adver- 
tising dollars for this same pur- 
pose is most likely to feel the im- 
pact of TV.” 

Mr. Foster, who saw radio 
punchdrunk after the fast one-two 
by TV, began by smoothing the 
ruffled feathers and suspicion of 
newspaper admen. 

“TV does not have as much 
effect on newspapers as on other 
media,” he said. 

Then he took a couple of fast 
jabs. A full-page ad in New 
York newspapers costs $11.03 per 
thousand noters and $36.26 per 
thousand readers, he said, but this 
would represent a noting rating of 
6.6 and a reading rating of 1.9 
on TV. 

“Comparing space costs with 
TV costs,” he said, “the picture 
looks better on TV.” 





There's a Line for Jobs 
In Advertising Field 

In 1950 and for some years 
ahead, jobs in advertising will in- 
crease and pay checks continue 
at current levels or better, top 
executives in the field told stu- 
dents and admen at the NYU 
Golden Jubilee Advertising Con- 
vention. 

But some cold water was 
thrown on young hopefuls who 
see the industry as simply a source 
of easy money. To succeed in ad- 
vertising, it was said, the college 
graduate should have not only 
a clear knowledge of where he is 


going but ulso give evidence of 
ability and leadership on the 


campus. 

Walter A. Lowen, who runs a 
placement agency. specializing in 
the advertising field, said: “Ma- 
jor corporations are screening this 
year’s crop of graduates for signs 
of leadership. And I should also 
stress the importance of the right 
attitude: a mixture of humility 
and self-confidence.” 


Ability Required 

The outlook for jobs, he said, 
is always good, particularly for 
beginners who can demonstrate 
some ability. 

Salaries for beginners, he indi- 
cated, range between $40 and $60 
a week, about the same as a year 
ago. This scale, he felt, will hold 
for the next year or more. 

Sydney H. Giellerup, partner of 
Marschalk & Pratt Co., and chair- 
man of the Committee on AAAA 
Examinations for Advertising, said 
agencies need about 1,600 new 
people each year, with about half 
the jobs going to experienced per- 
sons from other industries and 
half to younger men and women 
with relatively little experience. 

In the future, Mr. Giellerup de- 
clared, students will have to take 
college courses in advertising run- 
ning as long as six or eight years 
to prepare themselves for the stif- 
fening competition in the field. 
His own academic training, he 
noted, was limited to some non- 
collegiate courses in selling and 
a Y.M.C..\.-sponsored course in 
advertising. 

George Burton Hotchkiss, chair- 
man of the market department of 
NYU, compared the advertising 
courses given in journalism 
schools with those given in schools 
of business. The journalism 
schools are finding, he said, that 
much of the necessary prepara- 
tion for advertising majors is ba- 
sically in marketing and com- 
merce rather than in journal- 
ism. 

PR Panel Held 

In a panel on public relations, 
three PR men took the position 
that this field was little different 
from advertising so far as its 
functions were concerned. 

“Public relations should take its 
place as a fourth dimension of 
business,” said Joseph E. Boyle, 
vicepresident in charge of. public 
relations at J. Walter Thompson 
Co., “apart from the dimensions 
of production, distribution and 
finance yet permeating all 
three.” 

W. Howard Chase, director of 
public relations, General Foods 
Corp., said PR must believe in 
the work it is doing. A public 
relations man, he said, must show 
“willingness to resign” if he does 
not sincerely agree with the ideas 
he is trying to put across. 

“Otherwise, we don’t have to 
worry about becoming a profes- 
sion,” he said, “because we would 
be members of the oldest pro- 
fession.” 








Responsipitiry for false and 
misleading advertising should be. 
shared by ad agencies that create 
it as well as by advertisers who 
approve the copy, Daniel J. Mur- 
phy, chief of the deceptive prac- 
tices trial division of the Federal 
Trade Commission, asserted in a 
panel discussion at the NYU con- 
vention. 

Isaac W. Digges, New York 
attorney who specializes in adver- 
tising law, opposed Mr. Murphy's 
contention on the ground that 
agencies do not operate in intet- 
state commerce. 

“The FTC statute says people 
who cause false advertising to be 
disseminated may be held ac- 
countable before the FTC,” Mr. 
Digges said, “but it is advertisers 
and media who disseminate the 
advertising—not the advertising 
agencies.” 

The sharp conflict of views 
highlighted discussion of the ques- 
tion: “How far should govern- 
ment control go in advertising?” 
Both speakers disclaimed that 
their views represented anyone but 
themselves. 

The government, Mr. Murphy 
said, has no desire to “control” 
advertising. Instead it seeks to 
prevent or lessen advertising 
which is false and misleading. 

He called for the complete co- 
operation of business and its ad- 
vertising advisors, adding that 
“advertising agencies who sell ad- 
vertising copy to business and 
persuade business to so advertise 
are just as responsible as busi 
when that advertising is false and 
misleading, and advertising agen- 
cies would be so held to equal 
accountability.” 

A minor point in the discussion 
was the government’s attitude 
toward the word “free” in adver- 
tising copy. Mr. Murphy said 
“free” should not be used when 
a product is offered in return for 
money, premiums, bottle tops, etc. 

Mr. Digges called this an “un- 
reasonable” interference with the 
function of advertising. He re- 
ferred to use of the word when 
the Book of. the Month Club 
offers a fourth book “free” to any- 
one buying three books in one 
year. 

“People who subscribe to the 
Book of the Month Club are fair- 
ly literate and know how to read,” 
he said. “They know what ‘free’ 
means.” 
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Most people watch their 
diet...and Plain Dealer readers 
are no exception. For whether 
they’re trying to put on weight, 
take off calories or “hold 

their own”, homemakers of 
Greater Cleveland and 

Northern Ohio prepare their 
daily menus from delicious 
recipes and practical hints selected 
by Home Economics Editor Helen 
Robertson and her expert staff. 


Just another reason why 
seven days a week—for up-to- 
the-minute news and views 
of food features and food adver- 
tising—more homemakers 
y» than ever before look first to the 
“4 Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los re 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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s 
TV Pictured as 
Cheaper Than 
a s 

Printed Media 

A study conducted jointly by 
Hofstra College and National 
Broadcasting Co., with NBC funds, 
presents TV costs favorably as 
against ad budgets required for 
Life, for This Week when distrib- 
uted with the Boston Sunday Her- 
ald, and for the Boston Post. 

The NBC survey says: 

“Television covers the market 
economically. In Boston, for ex- 
ample, here is what it costs a na- 
= advertiser to reach the mar- 
et: 


Allocated 
Boston Cost 
Average Half-hour NBC TV 
eocccccccccce $881 
Page B&W ad in Life. 682 


age B&W ad in This Week 
“(Distributed with Boston 
unday Herald 


8 
Half- sass ad in Panes Post 

“These costs include all cheages 
—net time and space, program 
costs and ad preparation costs. In 
return, here is what these adver- 
tising dollars deliver in Boston: 

The Audience 

Average half-hour NBC TV 

Program total 


viewers 

based on May 1 circulation 264,528 
ad 

198,681 

162,317 


223.058 
pocus about 


Average half page in Bos- 
ton Post, total noters.... 
re’s no 


it—television delivers a larger au- 
dience in Boston than any of these 
visual media. 

“And from these cost and au- 
dience totals here is the net result 
—the cost per thousand in Boston. 

wo per Thestend 





“This demonstrates one of tele- 
vision’s fundamental advantages— 
its outstanding economy, right 
now. Better still, television’s cost 
per thousand in Boston and in 
every market is continuing a 
downward trend.” 

Handling the study was Dr. 
Thomas E. Coffin, formerly chair- 
man of the department of psychol- 
ogy at Hofstra College and now 
supervior of television research at 
NBC. Findings were based on 
3,270 interviews in the Greater 
New York area recently. 





TECHNICAL 
NEWS WRITER 


Experienced man wanted 
¥ AAAA agency in New 

ork specializing on in- 
dustrial accounts.- Rare 
opportunity for trade 
paper editor or associate 
to handle feature news for 
clients. Reply outlining 
technical fields of experi- 
ence particularly. 
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Phila. Inquirer 
s 

Again Sponsors 
wu » s 
City Beautiful 

PHILADELPHIA — The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, the Division of 
School Extension of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education and 
the Emergency Aid are again 
sponsoring the “Philadelphia 
Beautiful” project, with the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as an 
added supporter this year. 

George M. Neil, business man- 
ager, pledged the newspaper's 
support. He said Walter H.. An- 
nenberg, editor and publisher, 
“Always contends that a newspa- 
per has a definite civic responsi- 
bility and. we hope to use our 
newspaper and radio station to 


influence people to work for the’ 


betterment of their communities.” 

The Inquirer, Temple Univer- 
sity and Fellowship House have 
been awarded scrolls for their part 
in the founding of “Singing City.” 

The scrolls were presented by | 
Mayor Bernard Samuel on the 
stage of the Academy of Music. 
Merill Panitt, administrative as- 
sistant to Mr. Annenberg, ac- 
cepted on behalf of the paper. 

The Inquirer has announced it 
will again conduct the Women’s 
Safe-Driving Contest in coopera- 
tion with the Ford Dealers of 
Philadelphia. The contest will be 
conducted on weekdays between 
May 15 and June 10. 





Scott 
Plate Lock 
is a 
Positive Lock 


Send for Catalog 
Walter Scott & Co., Inc. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Richmond Dailies 
Name Research Chief °. 


RIcHMOND, Va.—Alan S. Don- 
nahoe, director of research for 
the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce for 14 years, has resigned 
from that post to become man- 
ager of research and promotion 
for Richmond Newspapers, Inc., 
publisher of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, morning, and Richmond 
News Leader, afternoon. 

His position at Richmond 
Newspapers is a newly created 
post, designed for co-ordination of 
advertising and ac- 
tivities of the two newspapers. 

Mr. Donnahoe, who will as- 
sume his new duties in mid-June, 
is a member of the Virginia and 
North Carolina bars, the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, the 
American Marketing Association, 
and the American Economic Assn. 





Hearst Paper Cited 


.For Helping Veterans 

. SEATTLE, Wash.—A ceftificate 
of\ honor for coverage of vete- 
rans’. news and support of vete- 
rans’ », proj was ded 
Post-Intelligencer May 11 by 
Harold Russell, Amvets’ national 


commander. 
Lindeman, 





Charles B. pub- 
lisher, accepted the award for the 
Hearst newspaper and gave the 
local veterans’ post a substantial 
check from the circulation de- 
partment. The money will be 
used to furnish a recreation room 
at the new — hospital. 


Faherty Salen ECA 
Cuicaco — Robert Faherty, re- 
writeman, has resigned from the 
Chicago Daily News to do public 
relations work for ECA with 
headquarters in Paris. 





Worcester’s Wondrous Twins: High Buying Power and Intensive Newspoper Coverage 





> The Worcester Market... 














Tue We 


pulse — as taken by Sales Manage- 
ment’s 1950 Survey of Buying 
Power* — continues to beat actively 
and strongly as befits THE major 
Central New England Market. An 
effective buying income of 
$677,940,000, ample proof of Wor-_ 
cester’s wealth, boosts the average= 
income ‘per family in the city of 
Worcester alone, 
ever the national average. With 








Market's i 





to $5,253 — 17% 


money to spend, folks in the Wor- 
cester Market spend $423,296,000 













in retail sales and $133,812,000 in 
_ food sales. 


Corner your share of sales in this ac- 
tive and prosperous market through 
the newspapers that blanket the 
area, the Worcester Telegram- 
Gazette. Daily circulation in excess 
of 140,000. Sunday over 100,000. 


*Source: Copyright 1950 Sales Man- 
agement Survey of Buying Power; 
further reproduction not licensed. 
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Retailers know which newspaper is first 
in Philadelphia... fthat’s why... 


THE INQUIRER IS 
FIRST IN PHILADELPHIA 
IN RETAIL LINAGE 


In the first 4 months of 1950, THE INQUIRER 
published 6,500,000 lines of retail advertising DEPARTMENT STORE LINAGE 
...a leadership of 740,000 lines over the 2nd @ Ist 4 MOS. 1949 
Philadelphia newspaper. O 1950 Gain 





First in Department Store Linage 


Department stores placed 2,670,000 lines of 
advertising in THE INQUIRER during the first 4 
months of 1950... a margin of preference of 
260,000 lines for THE INQUIRER. 


And, of course, in total advertising, THE INQUIRER 
continues its outstanding performance... publish- 
ing a record-breaking 11,690,000 lines during the 
first 4 months of 1950. 


INQUIRER 2nd PAPER 
*Source: Media Records In the important department store classifica- 


tion, THe INQUIRER gained 435,000 lines over 
Both THE INQUIRER and 2nd paper publish 7 days the first 4 mouths of 1949. The 2nd Philadel- 
phia newspaper gained only 84,000 lines in 
the same period. 














NOW IN ITS 17™ CONSECUTIVE YEAR OF TOTAL ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP IN PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia Puguiver 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 
TED W.LORD, Empire State Bldg.,N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232 ; ROBERT R. BECK, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270 ,GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260 
West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 M y St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 © 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 
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L. R. Blanchard 
Named Editor 
At Rochester 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Frank Gan- 
nett announced this week the ap- 
pointment of L. R. Blanchard as 
editor ofthe 


Democrat and 
Chronicle. 
Mr. Blanchard 


succeeds Harold 
W. Sanford who 
died in April af- 
ter having been 
editor ofthe 


Democrat and 
Chronicle for 12 
years. 


Mr. Blanchard 
continues as gen- 
eral executive editor of the 21 
newspapers in the Gannett Group. 

“It is with pride and pleasure 
that I make this announcement,” 
Mr. Gannett said. “The Demo- 
crat and Chronicle ranks high 
among newspapers of the state 
and nation. It was vital that the 
new editor be a man able to main- 
tain the newspaper’s standards and 
possibly even increase its prestige 
and its usefulness to the com- 
munity. Blanchard is the man.” 

Marks Return to D & C 

Mr. Blanchard’s new post marks 
a return to the D&C. He was 
managing editor of the paper for 
two years—1934-35. Thereafter 
he was managing editor of the 
Times-Union for six years before 
joining the headquarters organiza- 
tion. 

Born in Nebraska, Mr. Blan- 
chard did his first newspaper work 
in Lincoln while still a student at 
the University of Nebraska. There- 
after he was with United Press in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, New York 
and Washington. For eight years 
he was news editor of the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Journal, and then 
managing editor of the Rochester 
Journal for four years before join- 
ing the Gannett organization. 

Mr. Blanchard has made three 
post-war trips to Europe, writing 
extensively of his observations. 

In recent years he has devoted 
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himself to improving the writing, 
illustrating and editing practices 
on Gannett newspapers. In a wider 
field he has edited eight annual 
volumes of “Editorially Speaking.” 
The booklets contain discussions 
of newspaper matters, prepared 
by Gannett editors. 

Mr. Blanchard is a past presi- 
dent of the New York State So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors and 
treasurer of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. He is vice- 
president of Associated Press 
Managing Editors Association. 

His son, Robert, is on the Sac- 
ramento (Calif.) Bee staff. 


Accepts Challenge 

Upon taking over his 
duties, Mr. Blanchard said: 

“Every newspapermag, I believe, 
holds hopes that some @ay he may 
direct and express the Spinions of 
an important newspaper. I have 
held such hopes through a good 
many years but my attention was 
absorbed in newspaper practices, 
techniques and personnel. 

“Now that lightning has struck, 
I find the prospect a bit frighten- 
ing. It is not lightly that a man 
takes over editorship of a paper 
with the reputation of the Demo- 
crat and Chronicle. 

“The new editor will try to 
maintain the reputation built by 
his predecessors. One sure fact 
lightens his task. That fact is his 
freedom to make his own de- 
cisions and his own errors. Frank 
Gannett does not rubberstamp the 
editors of his papers. He may be 
disappointed in them sometimes, 
but he never has changed his early 
decision that each newspaper in 
his organization should stand on 
its own feet, strive in its own way 
to serve its community.” 


126.000 Attend 
St. Paul Institute 


Sr. Paut, Minn. — The Wom- 
en’s Institute of St. Paul ended its 
1949-50 season May 10 with a 
total attendance for the year of 
126,000 

The Institute is a community 
service project originated and sup- 
ported by the St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press. 
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Obscene Error 
Caught: $1,500 
For Reprint Job 


Montcomery, Ala.—A couplet 
intended to be complimentary 
came out obscene, due to a typo- 
graphical error, but 72,000 copies 
of the Advertiser-Journal never 
got out to readers. The error cost 

Here’s the story of the Big 
Catch: 

On Saturday night, May 13, 
there was no more than the usual 
bustle in the newsroom after most 
of the Sunday copy had been sent 
to the composing room. 

Section C, the society section, 
had been off the press since mid- 
afternoon and was stuffed with 
Section D, amusements, and the 
comics. Everybody was relaxed. 

Police Reporter Oscar Calhoun, 
momentarily at leisure, picked up 
the society section for a glance 
and turned to “Round’ n’ Bout,” a 
Sunday column of high school 
news written by a couple of stu- 
dents. It was about 8 p.m. 

His eye ran down to “Personal- 
ity of the Week,” travelled the 
rest of the column describing this 
honey blond who was a “pip” of 
a girl, and then, as if in foot-high 
letters, he saw two lines of verse. 
Dropping of a letter in one word 
made the whole thing unprintable. 

City Editor Bob Hugger was 


called, and then the managing edi- 
tor, W. J. Mahoney, Jr.,.was con- 
tacted at his home, where 
already retired by that time. Pub- 
lisher R. F. Hudson, Sr. was out 
of town, but there was a confer- 
ence with Assistant Publisher R. F. 
Hudson, Jr., and Circulation Man- 
ager A. D. Potter. 

Everything had to wait on Mr. 
Potter’s efforts to round up enough 
people to pull Section D and the 
comics from Section C and to re- 
stuff them when a new Section C 
could be run off the press. Every 
carrier and everybody else that 
could be contacted was pressed 
into service. Most of the the 
newsroom staff were ready to lend 
a hand. Pressmen were called in 
ahead of time. 

So Mr. Hudson gave the order 
that a new Section C be printed. 
The type had been thrown away 
so the offending line was blocked 
in the mat and the new Section 
was rolling off the presses around 
11 p.m. A total of 72,000 copies 
had to be run. 

Everybody worked feverishly 
stuffing the new sections with Sec- 
tion D and the comics. Before 
midnight, the first papers were on 
the street. It took until 8 a.m. 
to finish the job 

The error, which was explained 
as “one of those things,” cost the 
paper $1,500, according to an esti- 
mate by Mr. Hudson. The extra 
newsprint was estimated at $500 
and the additional labor at $1,000. 
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highest weekday circulation 
of any Michigan newspaper 
550,957 
Sunday circulation 
A. B. C. figures for 6-months 
period ending Sept. 30, 1949 


Detroit 


Means 


Busines. a 





aN 


139,000 Chrysler auto workers back to work 
will add to automotive production that is 
already the highest in the industry's history! 


This means still greater prosperity for a market that 
has been one of the high-spot cities of the nation for 
the past ten years. And it means more business for 
aggressive advertisers who give their sales messages 
the unrivalled impact of The Detroit News’ 442,977 
weekday circulation. . . . 78,888 more in the Detroit 

- trading area than the morning paper, and 40,152 
more than the other evening paper. 


Now, even more than ever before, you can sell the 
Detroit Market economically—through The Detroit 
News! 





Owners and operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 
Eastern Advertising Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—under management of A. H. KUCH 
Western Office: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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News Barriers 
Put Foremost 
In UNESCO 


A “more challenging” program 
in UNESCO's fields of education, 
science and culture is the objec- 
tive of the U. S. Delegation which 
is enroute to the Fifth General 
Conference of the organization in 
— Italy, May 22 to June 


The delegation is headed by 
Howland H. uty as- 
sistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs. The. vicechairman is 
George D. Stoddard, president of 
the University of Illinois and 
chairman of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO. 

“The U. S. Delegation to the 
UNESCO Conference believes 
that the immediate task of 
UNESCO is to concentrate on ma- 
jor projects which will make the 
most effective contribution to 
peace and security throughout the 
world,” said Mr. Sargeant. 

“I am speaking of such proj- 
ects as education and information 
to win observance of ‘Human 
Rights,’ to which UNESCO could 
give meaning by calling for self- 
examination by ‘all nations. I am 
speaking of attacks on barriers 
to the free flow of information; 
reduction of the barriers to edu- 
cational exchanges, both of per- 
sons and materials; condemnation 


of the jamming of radio channels, 
denying the right of people to 
listen to the broadcasts they 
choose. And I am speaking of 
the probing of the tensions, an- 
tagonisms and fears which are so 
prevalent today and which in- 
evitably contribute to war. 

“UNESCO has taken steps on 
all these fronts . . . but it can do 
a great deal more. And it can 
sacrifice less important objectives 
to tackle these jobs in earnest.” 

The conference will be opened 
by Jaime Torres Bodet, Director 
General of UNESCO—the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. All 
of the 54 member nations of the 
organization are expected to be 
represented. Of the larger coun- 
tries, only Russia is a non-member 
of UNESCO. Each member na- 
tion has one vote in the confer- 
ence. 
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Boston Post Starts 
Jackpot Contest 


Boston—The Boston Post has 
opened a Jackpot puzzle contest 
based on random telephone calls 
for the identification of a jigsaw- 
type photograph in which key 
parts are missing. 

The Jackpot starts at $500 with 
daily increments of $500. Dinner- 
hour calls to 100 telephone num- 
bers throughout New England 
(excepting Connecticut) will run 
from Sunday to Friday each week. 


Party ‘Slave’ 
Fails Objective, 
Gilmore Says 


GREENCASTLE, Ind.—The pass- 
ing of blind partisanship is the 
most important newspaper reform 
of the last half-century, William 
S. Gilmore, editor of the Detroit 
News, asserted May 10 at DePauw 
University. 

Delivering the second annual 
K. C. Hogate Memorial address, 
Mr. Gilmore said a newspaper 
that is a “slave” to a party is not 
a dependable source of informa- 
tion and fails its objective. 

“We can be as partisan as we 
wish on our editorial page,” he 
said, “but we must, if we are to 
fulfill our principal mission on 
earth, be nonpartisan in report- 
ing the news.” 

Mr. Gilmore also called for 
more “supplementary information” 
in the news story, pointing out the 
reader who wants to be well in- 
formed will not be content with 
mere spot news. 

By. _ the opinions of Dwight 

and P: Tru- 
a ok ‘getting the truth before 
the people” will alleviate many 
national and international prob- 
lems, Mr. Gilmore suggested more 
cooperation between countries ‘in 
presenting the news. ‘A way of 
doing this, he said, would be for 
every country to exchange a dozen 








reporters each year to work on 
a paper in that area. 

The reporter exchange, he said, 
“would acquaint them with other 
countries’ economic and political 
and social problems and make for 
better understanding among all 
countries.” 

Special guest at the DePauw 
event was Mrs. Kenneth C. Ho- 
gate, wife of the late president of 
Dow, Jones and Co. and editor 
of the Wall Street Journal, for 
whom the Memorial address was 
established after his death in 1947, 

s 


Carmack Elected 
By Texas Group 

Houston, Tex.—George Car- 
mack, editor of the Houston Press, 
was elected president of the Texas 
Gulf Coast Press Association at 
the group’s 12th annual conven- 
tion here last week. 

He succeeds O. J. (Red) Wilk- 
erson, publisher of the Port 
Neches (Tex.) Chronicle, who 
received the association’s award 
for community service. George 
Atkins, Beeville (Tex.) Bee-Pic- 
ayune, received the agricultural 
award. 

* 


Restaurant Ads 

Lynn, Mass.—Five pages of ad- 
vertising were tied to Frank 
Morrissey’s “Boston After Dark” 
column in the Lynn Sunday Tele- 
gram-News, in connection with 
National Restaurant Week. 
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WORDs 
by Dunkel 


IN PANEL FORMAT 


NOT Just Another Panel, 

But a Different Panel! Different because . . . 

* It’s a pantomime panell 

It’s one of those rare panels that needs no caption! 
%* Its humor is universal and varied! 


* It's different every day—two, three, four or even 
six frames tell the story. A brand new idea in panels. 


Available for first release Monday, June 12. Six 


Wire or telephone collect for details, rates and 
territory availability. 
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SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Merits a Place on Your Sales Promotion Schedule 
& For SALES RESULTS You Can Count On 








& Complete Coverage of this “Above Average” 
American Market at ONE LOW COST 
In the Syracuse Newspapers 


MARKET 
WSPAPERS 
Wve SYRACUSE NEWSPAP A5¢ Unit Rote 
a yenALD-JOURNAL 215,000 
Daily 










*Here is one of the richest, most thriving, most responsive 
markets of today. Central New York — famous for its 
diversification of industry — keeps employment steady and 
family spending power high. A rich, surrounding agricul- 
tural area stabilizes central New York's continual pros- 
perity. And, in addition, its ideal geographic location at 
the hub of the Empire State has made it one of the East's 
most important distributing centers. 


HERALD JOURNAL— POST STANDARD 


(Evening) (Morning) 
HERALD-AMERICAN POST-STANDARD 
(Sunday) (Suriday) 
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Reporter Gets 
Features Easily 
By Running Ad 


St. PETERSBURG, Fla.—Feature 
writers who find themselves paw- 
ing thin air in search for meaty 
stories might do well to consider 
the simple, shiftless cunning of 
Dick Bothwell. 

Human interest scribe and car- 
toonist for the St. Petersburg 
Times, Mr. Bothwell noticed that 
occasional appeals in the Times 
for oddities such as zither players, 
skis and the like brought quick 
results. 

As an experiment, he listed a 
few “highly improbable” items no 
citizen could be expected to own: 

Copies of McGuffey’s 
Reader + +. @ pepper-pot derringer 
- -. a collection of hand-painted 
shaving mugs . . . a Spanish battle- 
axe ... early copies of the Police 
Gazette. 

Shortly after the Times hit 
front lawns, the office phone be- 

gan sounding off. Mr. Bothwell 
ely sat back on his seat 
cushion and took his news off the 
phone. 

He wrote about the Rev. 
Wesley C. Means, who had a 
complete set of McGuffey’s Read- 
ers (Grades One to Six) which 
Mr. Means had kept since school 
days in 1880 . . . about Lorin B. 
Smith’s assortment of 30 mus- 
tache cups . . . about John V. 
Pontiere, who owned a five- 
barreled derringer. 

Drunk with power, Mr. Both- 
well began to wonder why re- 
porters needed legs at all. Why 
Not just advertise for stories you’d 
like to write? 

He did. “I'd like to inter- 
view someone who helped take 
the census of 1900.” 

The reporter got a timely, fresh- 
angle story on the census without 
moving from his kapok, about the 
days when horses counted too. So 
now the advises: “Try an ad— 
ond watch your story leads roll 
in! 

Newspapermen may yet turn to 
use of advertising, knowing it 
pays. 





Sdhast Filles 


A New York Times story on 
the 100th anniversary of the New 
York Typographical Union re- 
ports: “The local, known as the 
‘Big Six,’ was founded on Jan. 19, 
1950, with Horace Greeley as its 
first president.” 

s 





AccorpDING to the Toronto 
(Ont.) Globe and Mail, the Stock 
Exchange will be closed June 5 
for “the Kink’s birthday.” 

7. 


CrassiFiep in the Dubuque (Ia.) 
Telegraph-Herald: “LOST — Due 
to Windstorm, a black woolen 
skirt.” 

e 

HEADLINE in the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun: “Que- 
bec Set to Welcome Hoard of 
U. S. Visitors.” 


HEADLINE in the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald: “Police Pistol Team is 
Axed For Economy.” 

w& 


THE GLUE FACTORY was a win- 
ner in the Kentucky Derby, ac- 
cording to the Hopewell (Va.) 
News, which reported: “ ‘Oil Cap- 
ital’ finished in a dead heap with 
‘Hawley’ for fifth place.” 

s 


Sun-Times Settles 
Guild Wage Dispute 

Cuicaco—Settlement of a wage 
dispute between the Chicago 
Newspaper Guild and Chicago 
Sun-Times was announced this 
week. Classification minimums of 
editorial department workers were 
raised, without granting a general 
increase. 

In the classification covering 
sub editors and assistant city edi- 
tors, the minimum was increased 
$5 a week to $115; rewrite, copy- 
readers and those covering major 
sports stories were increased after 
five years $10 to $110; reporters, 
caption writers, artists, photogra- 
phers and makeup men, after five 
years $100 a week. Copy boys 
were increased $2.50 a week to 
$32.50. 
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Police Reporter, 


Now Minister, 
Rates Editorial 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—An_ editorial 
in the Springfield Sun discussed a 
former police reporter turned 
minister and thus broke a practice 
of refraining mention of a Sun 
staffer or former staffer in the 
editorial columns. 

When he was working on the 
paper for four years, his col- 
leagues called him “Deacon.” Now 
he’s known as the Rev. Carleton 
Albert Lundquist, Lutheran min- 
ister 

The editorial, written by Editor 
Maynard Kniskern stated: 

“It was as the Sun’s police re- 
porter that the Rev. Mr. Lund- 
quist earned the money to sup- 
port his family (a wife and two 
children), to pay for his tuition at 
Wittenberg and Hamma, and to 
lay in the foundation books of a 
pastor’s theological, philosophical, 
psychological, and sociological li- 


“The police reporter's billet, we 
suggest, is an admirable pre-theo- 
logical course for any minister. 
. . . The sudden disaster, violent 
death, and miscellaneous horrors 
which are the daily materials of 
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the police reporter furnish rigor- 
ous arguments against every sort 
of over-simplification of the hu- 


man condition, in which grief, 
despair and vice figure so prom- 
inently. No one _ philosophical 
system or political code begins to 
cover the questions raised by such 
experience. 

“The police reporter, therefore, 
usually has the choice, after re- 
jecting all man-made systems and 
codes, either of cultivating an ag- 
nosticism in which nothing sur- 
prises him any more, or of es- 
pousing Christianity and trying to 
make some sense out of the world. 
‘Deacon’ Lundquist . . . decided 
to do it the hard-way.” 
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Award for Typocycle 

Canton, O.-—-The Typocycle, 
official publication of Brush-Moore 
Newspapers, Inc., has receive an 
honorable mention in the 1950 
International Industrial Publica- 
tions Contest. The Typocycle is 
edited by Helen Carringer. 

s 


‘Top Hat’ for APer 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Charles F. Bar- 
rett, of the Atlanta Associated 
Press Bureau, has received Sigma 
Delta Chi’s “Top Hat” award for 
his “consistently fair and out- 
standing reporting.” 
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No contracts have ever been accepted for 
coupon page advertising. It con be started 
or stopped at will. The number of coupons 
returned to the merchant on Monday deter- 
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Times-Mirror Press Says:. 


Electronic drive motor arrangement 
looking upward from reelroom floor of 
Times-Mirror Press, Los Angeles. Nine 
40-hp 550-volt d-c force-ventilated 
drive motors co-axially mounted. 


ELECTRONIC 
PRESS DRIVE 


Installation Costs Also Reduced to a Minimum 


“The new General Electric electronic press drive recently 
installed in our plant cuts power costs because it operates 
efficiently at all speeds. There’s no efficiency drop at low 
speeds, and no power lost in secondary resistor heat,” 
says J. A. ‘Johnny’ Johnson, Chief Electrician of the 
Times-Mirror Company, Los Angeles. 

“Installation costs were also reduced to a minimum. 
Putting in the drive was fast and easy because there is no 
need for extra threading motors, reduction gearing, over- 
running clutch, or drive brakes—one motor on each unit 
does it all. Installation of control was no problem because 
the cubicles came from the factory already assembled and 
wired and needed only to be bolted down and intercon- 
nected.” 
Interior view of control cubicles for operating one press, For more information on this outstanding new 
More units can be added easily to this block. system... “the press drive of the future”... ae A 
mail the coupon below ... today! oo a" 
ratus Depot \ 
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Electronic drive control room of the 
Times-Mirror Press showing equipment 
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be 
the Imperial Press Conference 
Ottawa, June 8-28. 


of ore secured to 
every individual, which freedom 
should in no case be 
Save in consequence of specific 
transgression, proved to the satis- 
faction of a competent court of 


law. 
ite limitations of the 
y the press of the rights 





“Restrictions aon applying 
to the press should operate only 


and complete pore Fa of that 
freedom at the end of the emer- 
gency; and protection of the 
courts for defendants. 

“Such restrictions should be tex- 
tually agreed in advance between 
the government and appropriate 
press organizations, at conferences 
where the necessities of national 
security and the essential demo- 
cratic functions of the press are 
both fully considered. There 
should at no time be any ob- 
stacle to editorial protest by 
newspapers that proclamation of 
a state of emergency is premature, 
or is unwarrantably Prolonged, or 
is any other way misused.” 


U. S. Group to Have 
Part in Conference 

Orrawa—Several editors and 
age — the United States 
are scl to participate in a 
discussion of press freedom at the 
Seventh Imperial Press Confer- 
ence opening here June 14. 

A preliminary meeting will take 
place June 8 at Quebec, following 
arrival of delegations from the 
United Kingdom and South Africa. 

Australian and New Zealand dele- 
gates are flying to Canada, many 
of them stopping over in the U. S. 

The Conference proper, bring- 
ing together press leaders from all 
parts of the British Common- 
wealth, will open here June 14 
with a session on “Press Com- 
munications.” On June 15 there 

be sessions on “Colonial 
Press Laws” and “Training for 
Journalists.” 

The subject of “Commonwealth 
Defence” will be at a 
closed meeting June 15. 

Two sessions on June 16 and 
June 17 will take up “Freedom . 
the Press,” with these participan’ 
from the U. S.: Paul Bellamy, edi. 


2 ' 
get 


tor, Clenaiend (O.) Plain Dealer; 
Frank Gannett, Rochester. 


Ns ¥ ad W. Howard, 

editor, New York World-Telegram 
and Sun; John S. Knight, Knight 
Newspapers; Robert a oa 

president, Associated 
suitor, Philadelphia (Pa.) ) Bul- 
letin; and Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
publisher, New York Times. 
x 


Iowa AP Awards 


Des Mores, Ia.—Winners in 
the 1949 Iowa AP newswriting 
contest were announced here May 
17. The ‘sweepstakes award, a 

portable typewriter, went to Al 
oe of the Council Bluffs Non- 
pareil, for an entry in the feature 
division. 

Other firsts: Spot News—Ken- 
neth Sanders, Sioux City Journal- 
Tribune; Feature—George Shane, 
Des Moines Register; Sports—Al 
Ney, Waterloo Courier. 


28,000 Lines 
Of Ads Herald 
Brand Event 


MINNEAPOLIS—Spearheaded by 
an 18-page promotion section in 
the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
April 30, the second annual “Sa- 
ute the Leaders” food sale was ob- 
served in 330 Super Valu stores 
throughout the Upper Midwest. 

As in 1949, the event was a tri- 
bute to a wide array of national 
brands which are advertised reg- 
ularly in the Star and Tribune. 

The 1950 Super Valu section 
topped last year’s section by four 

pages. Super Valu merchants in- 
serted 13,333 lines of advertising 
in the section, while national man- 
ufacturers cited under the program 
inserted 25,573 lines. 

“Salute the Leaders” week be- 


came an annual plan after new 
sales highs were feported during 
the 1949 event. The purpose of 
the plan is to acquaint buyers with 
the economy and convenience of 
making their purchases from lead- 
ing, well-known brands. 

The man behind the program is 
Tom Harrison, president and gen- 
eral manager of Winston and 
Newell Co., one of the country’s 
leading wholesale distributors. The 
Winston and Newell firm distri- 
butes the variety of foods avail- 
able throughout the Super Valu 
dealer franchise in Minnesota, 
western Wisconsin, North and 
South Dakota, and Iowa. 


3,000 at Sports Show 
SourH BEND, Ind. — Nearly 
3,000 sports fans crowded the 
John Adams auditorium to view 
the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune's 
annual Sportsmen's Night Show. 


Sales are not bottled up when ‘you us use the “Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette—It Sells the entire Pittsburgh Market! 


Three million people live within a 50- 
mile radius of Pittsburgh—two million 
of them surround Pittsburgh’s ABC 
city zone—only one million live inside. 


Your sales manager gears his sales 


plans to this pattern. You can gear 
your advertising plans to the same pat- 
tern by using the Post-Gazette. It alone 
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SAW YER* FERGUSON * WALKER* COMPANY 


Newspaper Representatives 


Announces 
the opening 
of a 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH OFFICE 


under the direction of 


R. F. JOBSON 


Girard Trust Company Building 
1400 South Penn Square 


Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 
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Now In 24 Newspapers 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Cuicaco—The 52-week pictorial 
advertising series, for Sponsorship 
by local advertisers, is now ap- 

ing in 24 newspapers, telling 
the pray of the American eco- 
nomic system under the signature 
of the Small Business Economic 
Foundation. 

The series, launched last Fall by 
DeWitt Emery, president of the 
foundatio: 


the 

(E&P, Nov. 5, p. 54). 

for high readability, 
the full-page ads, prepared for the 
foundation by Frederic W. Over- 
resch, Detroit, feature cartoon- 
style illustrations and boldface 
hand-lettered copy. The ads are 
aimed at “the man on the street,” 
presenting in dramatic but simpli- 
fied style the “eopeanens of the 


American wa’ 

“The first "36 ads tell people 
what we have and why we have 
it,” explained Mr. Overresch. “The 
second 26 ads tell people the dan- 
gers we are up against if we are 
to preserve the highest scale of 
living in the world.” 

As of May 1, the ry 
newspapers were running the 52- 
week series sponsored by local ad- 
vertisers: 

List 24 Newspapers 
Georgia—Atlanta Journal. 
Illinois — Freeport Journal- 

Standard, Peoria Journal-Star. 

Indiana — Indianapolis Star- 
News, Portland Commercial Re- 
view. 

Iowa—Des Moines Register & 
Tribune. 


Kentucky—Ashland Daily Inde- ers 


pendent. 

Michigan—Jackson Citizen Pa- 

triot, Saginaw News. 
bama — Birmingham News- 
Age-Herald. 

Massachusetts—Gardner News. 

New York — Jamestown Post 
Journal, Lockport Union-Sun and 
Journal. 

Ohio—Salem News, Canton Re- 
pository, Cincinnati Post, Cleve- 
land News, Portsmouth Times, 
Steubenville Herald Star. 





EDITOR BUSINESS 
PAPER 


Marketing trade publication. with 
headquarters in New York, has 
opening for editor. Would like one 
who is a fluent writer with dyna- 
mic style; also a good mixer and 
capable of addressing trade organ- 
izations, etc. Our organization 
knows of this advertisement. Apply 
in full confidence. Box 5704. Editor 
& Publisher. 











wa 


‘lennessee — Knoxville News- 
Sentinel. 

Virginia—Portsmouth Star. 

Wisconsin—Beloit Daily News, 
Kenosha News. 

Pennsylvania—Pittsburgh Press. 

Saginaw News recently ran 
its 36th consecutive ad in the se- 
ries, having been the first paper to 
sell the campaign to local spon- 
sors. All of the subscriptions the 
News received were from non-ad- 
vertisers. Similarly, the Cincinnati 
Post raised a total of $39,560 
from 199 subscribers, not one of 
whom had ever bought advertising 
from the Post. The Knoxville 
News-Sentinel started in February 
with 138 subscriptions, totaling 
$22,800. Other papers have had 

ilar experiences. 

Mr. Emery terms the campaign 
a series of educational ads. “We 
have been told,” he said, “that our 
series is the first realistic approach 
which has ever been made toward 
getting the American people to un- 
derstand and appreciate what the 
American way of life means to 
them and we believe that if we 
are successful in getting this series 
of 52 full-page ads run in 300 or 
more scattered papers all over the 
country, it will have a very bene- 
ficial effect on the thinking of sev- 
eral million American citizens.” 

Stresses Current Dangers 

The latter half of the current 
campaign is devoted to emphasiz- 
ing the dangers that lie ahead if 
the American public accepts more 
governmental power to regulate all 
phases of business, including the 
power to increase taxes of work- 


The Small Business Economic 
Foundation, established in 1946 
in Illinois by Mr. Emery of Mon- 
roe Letterhead Corp., Akron, O., 
has previously been active in send- 
ing pamphlets to wage earners, 
students, teachers, business and 
professional people. Foundation 
headquarters are at 122 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago. 





NOW—A LOT OF PEOPLE 
IN CLEVELAND 
CAN THROW AWAY 
THEIR GLASSES— 
THE 
CLEVELAND 
NEWS 


HAS SWITCHED TO 




















Small-Business Series NEA Program 


Set for June 


Cuicaco—The 65th annual con- 
vention of the National Editorial 
Association will be a packed four 
days of business and pleasure, fol- 
lowed by post-convention tours 
into New England and Nova Sco- 
tia. 

Convention headquarters will 
be at the Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel 
in Providence, R. I., June 16-20. 
Election of a new president for 
NEA for 1950-51 is scheduled. 

The post-cconvention trips 
through New England and Nova 
Scotia will last until July 3. 


One-Page Ad Gives 
Store a Roto Spread 

BuFFaLo, N. Y.—J. N. Adam 
& Co., department store, bought 
a page of rotogravure advertising 
that produced good results in a 
promotion of towels of a nation- 
ally known manufacturer. 

The manufacturer had sched- 
uled a full-page color ad in the 
Sunday roto section of the Buffalo 
Courier-Express. Learning of this, 
the Adam store took a page oppo- 
site, setting up in exactly the same 
pattern as the national ad, except 
color was not used. The combined 
ads produced a double-truck effect 
that gave the store the benefit of 
the national advertising, as well 
as the local approach. 








Reporter Attacked; 
Sheriff Files Closed 

Tucson, Ariz. — Miffed at a 
story published in the Tucson 
Daily Citizen revealing the crim- 
inal record of a special deputy, 
Sheriff Jerome P. Martin closed 
the records of his office to Re- 
porter Bob Stirling and stuck to 
his order for five days. 

The Citizen splashed page one 
and its editorial page with the 
story—screamed in cartoons and 
type against the discrimination. 

The story really started moving 
when Reporter Stirling was 
attacked in a courthouse corridor 
by Mike N. Naumcheff, the spe- 
cial deputy whose record was 
found in FBI files. Naumcheff, 
a stocky, 160-pounder, punched 
the reporter but the latter, a 
slight, 140-pounder, prudently re- 
fused to fight back. Naumcheff 
was found guilty on assault 
charges and paid a $230 fine. 

Sheriff Martin suddenly gave 
verbal orders allowing Mr. Ster- 
ling free rein in the office. 

* 


4,276 Guessers 

SaLEM, Ore.—Managing Editor 
Wendell Webb of the Oregon 
Statesman reports 4,276 persons 
(almost a third of the newspaper's 
circulation) submitted entries in 
a census guessing contest in which 
only $40 in prizes was offered. 
The contest ran 10 days. 





Long Beach does things in a 


BIG way. Now it’s a housing 
development of 17,150 new 
homes in the Lakewood area— 


‘an area where the LONG 


BEACH PRESS-TELE- 
GRAM is read by at least 
TWO of every THREE 
families. 

The Press-Telegram is the 
ONLY newspaper that delivers 
adequate coverage in LONG 
BEACH—a large and steadily 
growing market—a market with 
one of the nation’s highest 
Effective Buying Incomes. 


The Paper the People and 
Advertisers Prefer 
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SHOULD AN OIL COMPANY BE ? 


HERE IS A STRAIGHT ANSWER FROM ONE OF THE OLDEST 
COMPANIES IN THE INDUSTRY: 





Socony-Vacuum is the size that it is — neither the biggest nor the 
smallest in the Petroleum Industry — because it is an efficient size 
for the kind of business we do. 


Efficiency is the key to a company’s size — for it is the key to what 
the American public wants, the most for its petroleum dollar. 


Under the American system of business, a company that operates 
inefficiently soon loses business to other companies able to offer the 
public more value at lower cost. That’s how American competition 
works — and if any company gets so big that efficiencies inherent in 
mass operation are more than offset by increasing costs — competition 
will cut that company to a proper size. 


To put it another way: 

A company is as strong as its competitive efficiency — 
In turn, an industry is as strong as its companies — 
And in turn, a nation is as strong as its industries. 


Thus, every company, big or little, must be 
“big” enough to serve the best interests of the ee egy 4 
people in the area it covers! 


Since 1866— the Flying Red Horse 
Companies have practiced Competitive ‘ 
Efficiency to supply you with Finest 
Petroleum products at the lowest 
possible cost! 











The Flying Red Horse Companies 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC, 


and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO, * GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, 


NEWSPAPER LAW 





Judicial Proceedings’ 
Immanity Variable 


By Albert Woodruff Gray 


Member of the Bar, Supreme 


The report of a New Mexico 
state sanitary inspector was made 
to the Tucumcari City Commis- 
sion and the report published by 
the Tucumcari News. A _ cafe 
owner who had received uncom- 
plimentary mention in the report 
sued the News for libel and re- 
covered a verdict for $660.60. 

In that state is a statute that, 
“It is no libel to publish any state- 
ment respecting any legislative or 
judicial proceedings, whether the 
statement be in fact true or not, 
unless in such statement a charge 
of corruption is made against some 
person acting in legislative or ju- 
dicial capacity.” Other states 
have substantially the same statute 
as this New Mexico law. 

Based on Definitions 

The difficulty, however, lies in 
the definition given by the courts 
to the phrase “judicial proceed- 
ings” . See wits ast oe. 
ilar comprehensive phrases in 
other statutes of this character. 

The Vallejo (Calif.) Times Her- 
ald carried under the head, “Val- 
lejo Morals Raid Bags 28,” the 
details of a raid on a resort in that 
city, “The House of Brown 
Gables.” In this story were cata- 
logued the names, ages and ad- 
dresses of the women as well as 
the names and service designations 
of the men who were their com- 
panions, together with a transcript 
of the testimony at the police 
court hearings. 

The statute in California relat- 
ing to the publication of _— 
proceedings is in su! 

the publication is privileged — 
the publisher not responsible for 
libel rt the published account is a 
fair and true report without 
malice, in a public journal, of a 
judicial, legislative or other public 


Court of the United States 


said in the course thereof or of a 
charge or complaint on which a 
warrant was issued. 


No Extraneous Material 

On the contention of the pub- 
lisher here that this publication 
came within the provisions of this 
law the action was dismissed and 
that dismissal sustained on appeal 
with the comment of the higher 
court that such articles were clear- 
ly within the catalogue of priv- 
ileged communications. 

A California appellate court has 
held a lawsuit from beginning to 
end “is in the nature of a judicial 
proceeding.” 

The immunity granted by this 
clause is not, however, extended 
beyond incidents clearly charac- 
terized as judicial proceedings in 
some form. The late PM ran 
into the additional provision in 
New York law that immunity 
pe not apply to “The report of 

said or done at the time 
oa place of the public and official 
P ich was not a part 
thereof.” 

The paper, the court pointed 


out, published a conversation be-- 


tween an assistant district attorney 
and a reporter; that such a conver- 
sation was not a part of the grand 
jury deliberations, hence no im- 
munity could be claimed and the 
publisher was liable in damages 
for the story. < 

The decision that has stood as 
authority in the determination of 
the majority of these cases, where 
a publisher has sought to defend 
the publication of this type of 
news as privileged occurred in an 
action decided in favor of the 
Pulitzer Publishing Co., brought 
for a story carried by the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post Dispatch under the 
head, “The Way of a Minister 


Official proceeding or of anything With a Housemaid.” 
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Your kind of medium is best 
for your kind of business... 


Editor & Publisher 


NEWSPAPER TO SELL THE 
BIG-MONEY NEWSPAPER BUYERS. 
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ALMOST ALL IMPORTANT MEDIA BUYERS READ E&P 





The story told of his trial be- 
fore a church jury and the an- 
nouncement by his church that he 
would depart on a leave of ab- 


sence until these charges were 
passed on by the Methodist Con- 
ference several months later. 

“Public interest certainly ex- 
tends to charges affecting matters 
publicly tried before a tribunal 
which has jurisdiction even though 
the tribunal be that of a church,” 
said the Missouri court. “Upon 
both reason and authority we 
think the rule of qualified privilege 
should be applied here.” 

The publication by the Tucum- 
cari News of -the charges against 
a local cafe proprietor by a state 
sanitary inspector at a hearing 
held by a city commission and the 
subsequent verdict against the pub- 
lisher as a libel has practically no 
precedents. 

Shortly before World War I, 
however, in a libel action based on 
a story carried by the Santa Fe 
New Mexican, which was claimed 
by its publisher to be privileged 
as an account of a judicial pro- 
ceedings, the New Mexico court 
recognized this rule. 

In that case, on the other hand, 
there was present the additional 
factor of a malicious comment by 
the publisher that in any action of 
this character deprives the pub- 
lisher of the absolution that is 
otherwise available by virtue of 
this saving statute. 





and a Journal exclusive 


Diamond Glovers, and a 
mittee representing clubs, 


public. This year’s net 


of Polio. 








for the paper. 











The Annual Diamond Gloves Tournament 
is the talk-of-the-town for over three months 


into the act, too! Trainers, sparring partners, 


“Thanks” pour in from beneficiaries and the 


will bring relief to crippled children and victims 
The Journal’s community events are 
long remembered, events that win more friends 
Share with us this great 
reader confidence . . 
paper devoted to community service. 





Georgia AP Prize 
Awarded to Hal Allen 

Macon, Ga.— Maynard Ash- 
worth, publisher of the Columbus 
(Ga.) Ledger and Enquirer, was 
elected president of the Georgia 
members of the Associated Press 
at the recent annual meeting here, 
He succeeds Peyton Anderson, 
publisher of the Macon Telegraph 
and News. 

The grand prize in competition 
went to Hal Allen, former man- 
aging editor of the Macon Tele- 
graph, for a series of articles on 
conditions at the Milledgeville 
State Hospital. Mr. Allen now is 
managing editor of newspapers at 
Beaver Falls and Aliquippa, Pa. 

a 


Publicity Chairmen 
Learn About News 

KinGsport, Tenn. — Sincea 
luncheon given by the newspaper 
to 65 publicity chairmen in clubs 
and civic organizations, editors of 
the Times-News report there is 
less work in editing publicity 
copy. 

There is also a stronger spirit 
of cooperation on the part of the 
publicity chairmen when they con- 
tact the paper, said Promotion 
Manager Lacy West. Publishing 
problems and news evaluation 
were explained to the publicity 
people by J. W. West, general 
manager; Ellis Binkley, executive 
editor, and Mrs. Helen West. 
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Out where the chest rubs really begin—the Mountain, Southwest 

and Pacific states—the average person uses just twice as much of the stuff 
as his brother in the East. And in the South, where you mightn’t 

expect most colds to travel as far as the thorax, per capita 

chest rub consumption is almost as high. 


Variations like these beset almost any product you can name. That’s why 
where you advertise often determines how profitably you sell. 


Wherever that is, you'll find the newspaper concentrates its coverage 

in the market you select, and is as much a part of it 

as the people who live there—advertise in one and you sell the other. 

It’s the one best answer to where and how to advertise— 

as more and more advertisers are discovering (1949 was the fourth consecutive 
all-time high in national advertisers’ investment in newspapers). 


Whether it’s chest rubs or corn flakes, gasoline or grape juice, 
the newspaper advertiser has one great advantage: 

he’s doing his advertising the way he’s doing his selling 

—in accordance with the fact that 





All Business Is Local 





8 of s0neg * American Newspaper Publishers Association, offers 


@ host of information on the new market-by-market approach to advertising. For your copy of the new 
booklet, “The Last Frontier of Profits," write or wire us at: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17; 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, or 240 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4. 








Ss d by G N P in the interest of more effective advertising. 
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By Forrest Williams 


SEATTLE, Wash. — The experi- 
ences of newspaper people who go 
from big dailies to country week- 
lies were colorfully pictured here 
recently at the 37th annual News- 
paper Institute of Washington. 

Publishers and editors from 
throughout the state heard from 
three men and twc women who 
left big-time publishing operations 
to operate small-town weeklies. 

Among them were Ed Groshell 
and his wife, Charlotte, publishers 
of the Snoqualmie Valley Record. 
Both had worked on the Chicago 
Daily Times, Mrs. Groshell as as- 
sistant foreign editor. Mr. Gro- 
shell had worked on several met- 
ropolitan papers, as news editor, 
night editor, and acting managing 
editor, and taught four years at 
Northwestern University. 

Nearby, He’s Told 

“I didn’t get into the weekly 
field to make money,” Mr. Gro- 
shell said. “I was making money 
before I got into it. But I didn’t 
like the way publishers handled 
their papers. 

“I’ve been six months and eight 
days on a weekly, and I haven't 
gotten on the payroll yet. The first 
six months has been work 17 
hours a day and seven days a 
week. There’s a fishing stream 100 
yards from our door, and I don’t 
yet know it’s there. 

“Why did I do it? There’s a 
certain measure of satisfaction in 
putting out a quality newspaper.” 

Enumerating the things a metro- 
politan editor can bring to a 
country weekly, Mr. Groshell 
said: 

“Number One is a news sense. 
You recognize a story the local 
editor might not see because there 
weren't a lot of names of Mr. and 
Mrs. in it. For instance when it was 
announced the state would pay a 
veterans’ bonus, I figured up that it 
would bring $100,000 into our val- 
ley, and published that under a 
banner. It aroused a lot of inter- 
est, and brought in considerable 
advertising. 

“Number Two is: you can do 
a lot for your community. When 
it was announced that our blood 
bank was low on reserves, our pa- 
per got 95 persons to contribute 
blood in one day. That will be a 
help to the loggers around there, 
who need that blood bank. 

“Number Three is: I’ve given 
them pictures. My picture costs 
have gone up 99% over my pre- 
decessors. That sounds like a lot, 
= was spending only about 


A Big Little Paper 
“My big ambition is to make it 
a big little paper, so I can make 
a comfortable living off it. I want 
to get it on a 40-hour week. I 


28 


Big-Towners Happy 
In Weekly Journalism 


want to pay everybody over the 
union scale. I don’t want to milk 
the paper. This business has too 
many people in it who want to 
get more out of it than they put 
into it. I've been in some weekly 
offices and shops, and seen the 
crowded conditions and the flimsy 
old equipment. Too many of us 
want to build up a paper so we 
can sell it to some city sucker and 
go fishing. If I just break even 
I'll have fun out of it, if I never 
get rich.” 
2 Tiny Stamp Lickers 

His wife, Charlotte, who helps 
him publish the weekly, has been 
a successful writer for magazines 
for 10 years. Her first novel, 
“Hear My Heart Speak,” was be- 
ing published the very day she and 
her husband addressed the insti- 
tute. Said Mrs. Groshell: 

“As assistant foreign editor in 
Chicago, I wrote articles about the 
defenses of Alaska, and whether 
the German army might mutiny. 
As assistant publisher of the Sno- 
qualmie Valley Record, I hand- 
folded 300 papers and licked 2,000 
stamps, before I discovered that 
our two sons, aged four and six, 
like the taste of glue. Now I use 
them, on an assembly line basis. 

“I like to write—not just the 
stuff so many weeklies publish, to 
wrap around the ads—but to teil 
a story. I was writing a novel last 
year, but I never worked harder 
on it that I do on each paragraph 
for the Snoqualmie Valley Rec- 
ord.” 

Lack of Time to Write 

Trained in schools of journal- 
ism, Jay and Linda Miller had 
both worked on magazines before 
they bought the Cowlitz County 
Advocate at Castle Rock. Said 
Mrs. Miller, who was director of 
reader research for McCall's. 

“The thing that most sold us 
was when, during negotiations to 
buy the paper, the attorney for the 





Assistant Classified 
Advertising Manager 


Here is an opportunity to become 
associated with a metropolitan 
Eastern daily newspaper. The 
young man that we are looking 
for may already be a successful 
classified advertising manager on 
@ smaller newspaper in a com- 
petitive field but who is ready for 
a bigger job. This position re- 
quires the services of one who is 
experienced in all phases of classi- 
fied advertising selling, with the 
ability to lead a strong selling 
outside staff. Submit complete 
resume of experience and qualifi- 
cations to Editor & Publisher, 
Box 56417. 














At Washington Newspape 


Advocate, Bruce Helberg of Renton Chronicle, Ed Groshell, 
Linda Miller. 


owner wrote us that the delay was Bruce Helberg, who went to 
due to the fact he had been out 
fishing.” 

Mrs. Miller, who has the job of 
raising two small sons and keeping 
a house presentable besides read- 
ing proof on the paper, said: 

Helberg Is Moderator 

“The biggest drawback is the 
lack of time to write. Each week 
you draw a breath of relief—it’s 
out! Last week I worked 49 hours 
on the paper, and Jay worked 109. 
The Advocate has been published 
since 1886. Readers tell us it nev- 
er was a better paper than today.” 


telligencer, was moderator of 
panel. 


to make money. 


Renton Chronicle from a post a& 
news editor of the Seattle Post-Inmy 


the Washington Newspaper Pubs) 
lishers Association and the Unik” 
versity of Washington School a 
Journalism. Prof. George B. Aste’ 
who presided, commented in sum 
ming up that he himself went t 
Snoqualmie to become a publisher 
in 1924 with $65 in his pockets 
$12,000 in debts, and, contrary to 
the Groshells, with a great desire 
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r Institute, left to right: Mrs. Charlotte), 
Groshell of Snoqualmie Valley Record, Jay Miller of Cowlitz County 
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The Institute was sponsored by” 


























































































media buyers buy 


Says one big-agency Media Director: “We in the Media 
Department must have a detailed and intimate knowledge 
of markets and be capable of applying that knowledge to a 
specific situation, problem, and product. 

“Out of that knowledge must come media recommendations 
we can defend and win acceptance for all along the line.” 
The Boston Globe Service-Ad* shown here is one of many 
in the monthly Newspaper Section of SRDS that gives 
media buyers useful information at the particular times 
when they want it most—when they are assembling facts 
about individual markets and media. 

*SERVICE-ADS are ads that 
supplement and expand media 
listings in SRDS with additional 
information that helps buyers buy. 
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--- OR RECORDAK 
MICROFILM EDITIONS 


For more than 400 newspaper 
publishers, the choice has been 
Recordak microfilm editions. 


And for good reason. Not only do they eliminate the need for 
additional stack space . . . but they also allow you to re-claim 
98% of the space currently required. 

Instead of bulky bound volumes, you have compact rolls of 
Recordak microfilm—800 newspaper pages to the roll; and each 
roll just 8 oz. light . . . no larger than your palm. This, of course, 
simplifies the job for your library staff—no more straining; no 
more stretching. Recordak microfilm editions can be filed at their 
finger tips . . . safe from clipping, flaking, yellowing. 

Reference is faster, too: yesterday’s news is projected on the 
screen of the Recordak Film Reader—larger than original size. 
The whole story there—nothing missing. Every detail “picture- 


perfect.” And your writers can speed the film from “page” to 
“page” merely by turning a convenient handle. 

To bring these advantages to your plant, you need only install 
a Recordak Film Reader and forward your back-issue files to the 
nearest Recordak Microfilming Center—to New Orleans, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, or New York City. 

Costs are surprisingly low. Write today for full details. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. “Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— ' 
and its newspaper application 









50 ‘Graduate’ 


‘though loosely organized 


In Invitational 
Chef Feature 


Lone Beacu, Calif—A Press- 
Telegram food feature “graduated” 
its “second class” of candidates in 
“extraordinary cuisine achieve- 
ments” recently when 88 
including former Gov. Frank F. 
Merriam, attended a dinner at the 
Palos Verdes Country Club. 


men who like to cook for fun. 
The 50 men were welcomed into 
Chefs Anonymous by the 36 
“Senior Chefs” who had received 
similar awards at the first annual 
dinner of the organization in 
1949. 

This award certified that each 
recipient “. . . has met success- 
fully and cum laude all require- 
ments for fellowship in Chefs 
Anonymous, Ltd. and as a re- 
sult of his efforts he is thoroughly 
qualified to preside at any range, 
be it wood, gas, electric or bar- 
beque.” Each Award of Merit 
was signed by Mildred K. Flanary, 
“Keeper of the Kook Book” and 
conductor of the Press-Telegram 
Sunday feature, “Chef of the 


+ Week.” 


The feature, according to H. F. 
Burmester, executive editor, has 
become one of the most popular 
ever published by the 53-year old 

Beach daily. Started on Oct. 
17, 1948, by Miss Flanary, the 
food promotion feature presents 
its “Chef of the Week” on a strict- 
ly invitational basis. 

Since its founding, the feature 
has carried an action picture of 
each “chef,” garbed in chef's 

i actually preparing the 
recipe for which he is famed 
among his friends. 

Food Editor Flanary digs out 
background history of each chef's 
accomplishments, concluding with 
his recipe and explicit directions 
for its preparation. 
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ig just as necessary 
Tie a community to 
have up-to-the-minute 
news about THINGS IT 97 
NEEDS, as to keep con: § 

stant pace with world 
and local news: and. 
very much pleasanter. 

The more adve' 

“news” a newspaper 
carries, the greater its 
service to 
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Mrs. Warren Ends 


San Diego Column 

San Dreco, Calif—The folksy 
column, “People I Know,” orig- 
inated by Forrest Warren, in the 
San Diego Journal and continued 
by his widow, Mrs. Nina Warren, 
after his death last July, has been 
dropped by the author. Mrs. War- 
ren explained the column has 
proved “too great a drain on my 
time and health.” For several 
months before her husband's 
death of cancer, the column was 
a joint effort and was titled, “Peo- 
ple We Know.” 

A new series of columns by 
beat men of the Journal has been 
started on Page 1 of the Second 
Section daily. Comprising high- 
lights and sidelights encountered 
on the various beats, and not 
amenable to news story treat- 
ment, the columns are titled, “My 
Beat,” followed by a tag line. 
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$2 Raise in Ohio 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—A $2 across- 
the-board wage imcrease was 
granted employes covered by con- 
tract by Springfield Newspapers, 
Inc. The top minimum is $82 for 
reporters. 
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Reporter Goes 
e 
To School, Wins 
a a 
Prize for Series 

BaLtmorE, Md.—In Septem- 
ber of 1948, a 26-year-old re- 
porter covering the waterfront for 
the Baltimore Evening Sun sharp- 
ened up a batch of pencils, 
grabbed a sheaf of copy paper 
and headed back to school. Dur- 
ing the next year and a half he 
attended more than 200 classes, 
ranging from finger-painting to 
trigonometry. 

This month, still going regularly 
but not so frequently to school, 
Robert S. Moyer had won for 
the Evening Sun the Education 
Writers Association 1949 award 
for outstanding work in “inter- 
preting education.” 

The Evening Sun editors had 
no prizes in mind, however, when 
they decided that Baltimore’s pub- 
lic schools needed more thorough 
coverage. School board meetings, 
school loans, teacher salary issues 
had been given their due share of 
space. But still lacking was a 
day-by-day interpretation of the 
work in the classroom. 

Finally 


New teaching methods were be- 
ing introduced. New grading sys- 
tems—with marks for as many as 
48 different habits, attitudes, skills 
and subjects—were scheduled for 
a highly-controversial trial. The 





schools were crowded and parents — 
were wondering just how much 
attention their children were get- . 
ting. 

The Evening Sun decided on a 
series called “Your Child in 
School.” Mr. Moyer, then alter- 
nating between waterfront and 
general assignment, was given the 
job. 

“It sounded pretty dull at first,” 
he admits now. “But after I got 
into it the series became as inter- 
esting as any assignment I ever 
had. You'd be surprised at what 
I learned. 

“For one thing, I was never 
very good at fractions, having 
skipped one grade in school where 
this work was given. I definitely 
arranged with school officials to 
sit in on plenty of fraction work. 
I think I learned more than the 
kids did.” 

Taking one subject at a time, 
Mr. Moyer developed it from kin- 
dergarten through high school as 
a continuing study of the child’s 
mental growth. At one time or 
another, he was in every public 
school in the city of Baltimore. 

Mr. Moyer, who came to Balti- 
more from the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal, has been with the Eve- 
ning Sun since July, 1945. He is 
a graduate of Dartmouth (A.B. 
43) and received an M.S. in jour- 
nalism from Columbia University 
in 1945. He is married and has 
two children, neither of them yet 
in school. 
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Take a slug as it comes from the casting machine. 
Stereotype it using a Burgess mat. Then compare the casting 
with the original slug. Every detail is there...clean, 


That’s reproduction that rivals the original. It is the result of 
laboratory controls in the manufacture of Burgess mats... 
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content, 


greater plasticity, a smoother surface and uniform shrinkage. 
Why not put Burgess mats to work in your shop today? 


BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 
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sate AMAZING AMERICA 


OURS! 


Hundreds of tours like these to all America 


EVERGREEN CIRCLE 
3 Days from Seattle 


MEXI! 
Eight Days____________- 
ASHIN' , D.C. 
--- $19.75 


NATION’S CAPITAL celebrates its 
150th anniversary this year. 





$21.85 
$65.15 


$11.75 


MINUTE MAN at Lexington, Maes. he PIKES PEAK is a striking feature 
as seen on New England Tour. of the Tour to Colorado Springs. 
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col 
Five Days__ 


¥e 
Five Days__. 


FLORIDA CIRCLE 
Eleven Days__ 


$16.25 
$35.60 
$25.05 
$72.10 


~- $54.60 


Every day, increasing numbers of 
your readers are discovering that it 
doesn’t cost a fortune to enjoy Amer- 
ica’s most fabulous vacationlands 

. magnificent National Parks, ex- 
citing cities, historic shrines, gay re- 
sorts. It’s because of Greyhound’s 
low-cost Amazing America Tours! 

Individually arranged for any 
length of time, any travel budget 
(no matter how modest) —these tours 
include hotel accommodations, 
transportation, sightseeing side trips. 
Everything’s completely planned in 
advance, by experts! 


« — BUNYAN CIRCLE Seven days 
Northern a _ Py mii 
ponmespes af 


+ YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
its incredible wonders! See 
“Old Faithful!” pt ad ™ 


nights at Park . 13 


+ NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE swing throug’! 
pe ar nano nn hg $5455 
and historic 


ANGELES and Hollywood ! Visit 
star-studded movie — $24.65 
go out to Catalina Island 
To these Tour prices, add @reaneest round- 
are your home. U.S. transportation 
a. All prices subject to change. 


BAY BRIDGE ranks among San LAZY DAYS on the beach have a 
indmarks, 


Francisco's graceful la 


big role in many Greyhound Tours! 
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As a publisher you can have your 

staff use the instructions of a 

handbook for food editors from the. 
American Press Institute in Columbia 
University—the do’s and don’ts of 

several seminar discussions of food news by 
the Sunday Editors of America’s 


leading newspapers. 


Fully illustrated and documented, it 
shows your food editor practices to 
follow—and those to avoid—on 
recipes, menus, table service; all that 


women readers want to know. 


Copies may be obtained by writing to 


The American Press Institute, Columbia University, New York City 
Price $7.00 postpaid. Make your checks payable to the American Press Institute. 


THIS SPACE WAS CONTRIBUTED BY THE LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL to reduce the cost to the Institute of distribution of “Food in Newspapers.” 
The contribution will encourage production of future handbooks to spread the influence of the Institute beyond its seminar membership. 
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New Denver Post Plant 


Offers Greater Service 


$6,000,000 Expansion Program 
- In Step with Paper’s Growth 
By George A. Brandenburg 


~ 

Newspapers belong to the 
people, in the opinion of Palmer 
Hoyt, editor and publisher of the 
Denver (Colo.) Post, whose ex- 
panded service to its readers and 
advertisers has made necessary a 
new $6,000,000 publishing plant 
and equipment. 

Service to the public has been 
the guiding principle during the 
four-year period that Mr. Hoyt 
has been at the helm. He has 
virtually doubled the news content 
of the Post, an afternoon and 
Sunday paper which circulates in 
the 13-state area—known as the 
Rocky Mountain Empire — by 
truck, bus, train and plane. 

“Ep” Hoyt’s constant drive, plus 
aggressive promotional efforts on 
the part of the paper, have re- 
sulted in making the Denver Post 
and the Rocky Mountain Empire 
practically synonymous. Some 
copies of the Post, bound for dis- 
tant points in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Empire, make as many as six 
transfers. 

Dedication of the new Post 
plant this week is in keeping with 
the paper’s continued expansion 
program to be of “bigger and 
better service” not only to metro- 
politan Denver, but the 13 states 
covered by this enterprising news- 





Post Promotes 
Many Events 


The Denver (Colo.) Post is 
promotion-minded, sponsoring 
many events throughout the year. 
These include trains to Cheyenne 
Frontier Days and National West- 
ern Stock Show, and Summer 
Opera in Denver. 

A list of Post promotions would 
fill a column. Among them are 
employe and public relations pro- 
motions, including $500 college 
scholarships to outstanding car- 
riers, special train for carriers to 
Winter Park ski area, juvenile 
rodeo during stock show. 

There are numerous promo- 
tions with the accent on youth, 
such as Soap Box Derby, Kite- 
Flying contest, Knothole Club at 
local football games, Orphans’ 
Day at the circus, model plane 
contest, Mutt Dog contest, “These 

Kids of Ours”—a weekly radio 
pole scholastic writing awards, 
World Affairs with mailing of ma- 
terial to high schools, along with 
a pro football charity game. 








paper, long noted for its two- 
fisted policies. Mr. Hoyt heads a 
new generation of Post principals 
who are actively engaged in build- 
ing community and territorial re- 
spect for the revitalized Post, 
whose competitor is the Scripps- 
Howard Rocky Mountain News. 

To Mr. Hoyt, freedom of the 
press is nothing more nor less 
than the people’s right to know. 

“The newspaper is the prin- 
cipal medium of the people’s right 
to know,” he told E&P. “It is 
also the principal means of adult 
education.” 

“We don’t aim to be a New 
York Times,” he said, “but we 
do try to mirror the events of the 
day, provide entertainment and 
background information over and 
above the actual gamut of the 
news.” 

Publishing Philosophy 

Along with news and features, 
the Post has enlarged its edi- 
torial page, presenting 12 columns 
of editorials and columns daily, 
covering a page and a half. 

Keeping step with its expanded 
news and editorial content has 
been an increased volume of ad- 
vertising, amounting to a gain of 
nearly 10,000,000 lines during the 
last four years. During the same 
period, circulation increases also 
have been made. 

Palmer Hoyt’s publishing phi- 
losophy can be summed up as 
follows: (1) Print the news im- 
partially and fairly; (2) comment 
adequately thereon in the edi- 
torial columns; (3) see that these 
two primary functions never in- 
termingle. 

In conducting such a publishing 
program, Mr. Hoyt believes that 
a newspaper must be strong fi- 
nancially to serve the public and 
he has encouraged his associates 
on the business side to build reve- 
nue in increasing volume to meet 
today’s publishing costs. 

When he took over his present 
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duties, having previously won his 
journalistic spurs as publisher of 
the Portland (Ore.) —— 
Mr. Hoyt set out to fully de 

the Post’s sphere of influence. 

One of his first questions was 
what radio station had the slogan, 
“Voice of the Rocky Mountain 
Empire.” When told that no such 
slogan was in effect, he immedi- 
ately adopted it for the Post and 
printed it on the front page as 
a constant reminder to readers 
that the Post’s influence extends: 
far beyond the confines of Denver. 

Covers 13 States 

The Post’s Sunday circulation 
covers all or parts of Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Idaho, Utah, Montana, North and 
South Dakota, Western Kansas, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Western Ne- 
braska, Texas and Oklahoma Pan- 
handles and some of Washington, 
Oregon and California. The paper 
maintains home delivery service in 
Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico. The Post is an afternoon 
daily with an “all-day” impact, 
reaching many of its subscribers 
the following day as a morning 
paper. 

To serve this vast area, the Post 
uses more than 30,000 tons of 
newsprint annually. The paper 
has nearly doubled its newsprint 
consumption since Mr. Hoyt took 
charge in May, 1946. This in- 
creased newsprint consumption 
has come about not only because 
of bigger newspapers, but also 
through expanded circulation. 

The Post has increased its daily 
circulation more than 40,000 in 
four years to the present daily 
figure of approximately 230,000. 
Its Sunday circulation has grown 
even faster, gaining about 55,000 
in the same period to a total of 
370,000 

Increased Press Production 

New Goss presses with their 
higher ratio of production will be 
the greatest asset of the circula- 
tion department in its new quar- 
ters. In the streamlining move, 
more trucks and planes—and few- 
er trains—will be used to dis- 
tribute editions across the 13- 
state area for both street sales 
and home delivery. Faster press 
runs will expedite delivery to 250 
newspaperboys in downtown Den- 
ver and 1,000 carriers in the city. 
Another thousand newspaperboys 
and carriers sell and deliver the 
Post throughout the Rocky Moun- 
tain Empire. Dar M. Sims is cir- 
culation director. 

From an advertising standpoint, 
the Post has made equally impres- 
sive gains. Its 1946 total linage 
amounted to 14,815,943 lines as 
compared with last year’s volume 
of 23,563,255 lines. It is among 





Palmer Hoyt 


the top 14 papers in classified ad- 
vertising linage. 

Moloney, Regan & Schmitt rep- 
resent the Post in the national ad- 
vertising field. The area covered 
by the Sunday Post coincides with 
the territory served by 60 leading 
jobbers in that region. 

There are 725 full-time and 150 
part-time employes. The paper 
will print its own locally-edited 
Sunday rotogravure magazine sec- 
tion in its new roto plant. 


Revamped Post Makeup 

Not only has Mr. Hoyt given 
Post readers more news and fea- 
ture material, but he has also re- 
vamped the paper’s typographical 
dress and headline style to gain 
greater readability. ‘He has de- 
partmentalized the paper’s content 
to assist in ease of reading, yet 
preserving the “dash” of the news- 
Ppaper’s unconventional makeup 
with its former pink-sheet kimono. 

Today, the paper has an un- 
balanced makeup that combines 
“western flavor” with the best 
practices in modern newspaper 
styling, including upper and lower 
case headlines. Ep Hoyt terms 
it the “Denver Post makeup,” de- 
scribing it as inter-related to the 
Rocky Mountain area. 

Mr. Hoyt has no qualms about 
television competition. He’s not 
complacent, however, and believes 
that editors have got to make 
newspapers more interesting to 
meet TV. For instance, he has 
great respect for what he calls 
“minority blocs” of readers—rang- 
ing from those interested in stamp 
collecting to sports boxscores. 


Seeks Stronger Paper 
He insists upon thorough and 
complete news coverage of the 
entire circulation area.“ He fa- 
vors more and better picture cov- 
erage and he is constantly work- 
ing for a stronger Sunday paper, 
with special emphasis upon “mi- 
nority bloc” interest. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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New Roto Dept. 
Added by Post 


What amounts to another in- 
dustry for Denver is the Post's 
new rotogravure department, 
which will soon be ready to op- 
erate. Heretofore, the Post had 
its roto sections printed in Chi- 
cago, although all other work on 
them is done by the staff. . 

A nine-unit Goss color press is 
being set up in a separate part of 
the new building. Not only will 


" the Post do its own roto printing, 


Artist's drawing of new Denver Post building, costing $6,000,000 including new publishing equipment. 


6-Million-Dollar Plant 
Likened to Huge Factory 


Modern Machines and Newest Type 
Construction Insure Efficiency 


AFTER A DECADE of planning 
and two years of actual construc- 
tion, the new Denver Post $6,000,- 
000 publishing “factory” had its 
grand opening May 16 with formal 
dedication ceremonies. 

The gleaming new building and 
equipment represent the most 
modern newspaper plant betwecn 
the Mississippi River and the Pa- 
cific Coast. It occupies the en- 
tire half-block along California, 
between Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
streets. 

The job of designing the new 
plant fell to Major F. W. Bonfils, 
Post business manager and former 
officer in the U. S. Army Engi- 
neers following his graduation 
from West Point and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

The new plant was built to pro- 
vide factory-like straight-line pro- 
duction of newspapers. Briefly, 
the raw materials—news and ad- 
vertising copy—is gathered on the 
first and second floors of the new 
building and, after processing, this 
material is conveyed through 
pneumatic tubes to the second 

r composing room where it is 
set into type. The material moves 
through stereotyping to the big 
pressroom on the first floor, with 
completed newspapers riding a 
conveyor to the mailing room and 
finally sliding down chutes to 
trucks at the Fourteenth Street 
dock. 

In floor space, the new building 
provides more than four times that 
of the old building. It totals ap- 
proximately 200,000 square feet. 
Housed in the new plant are 20 
new Goss Headliner press units 
and an additional battery of Goss 
rotogravure color presses. The 
latter will soon be used to print 
the Sunday Post’s Empire mag- 
azine section. The Sunday color 
comic section will also be printed 
by the roto color process—some- 
thing now done by only two news- 


xu 


papers in the United States. 

The main entrance is at 650 
Fifteenth Street. The advertising 
department is at the left of the 
lobby. Up front is the classified 
ad counter and behind are the re- 
tail, general and classified depart- 
ments. The latter includes a 
glass-enclosed phone room for 33 
ad takers. On the right are the 
cashiers’ cages, promotion depart- 
ment, business offices and purchas- 
ing department. 

The Post’s telephone switch- 
board is located on the fifth floor 
where the circulation department’s 
Addressograph room is_ also 
housed, along with mailing and 
secretarial offices. Also located 
on the top floor are the Denver 
bureaus of the United Press and 
International News Service. 

On the fourth floor are the au- 
diting and circulation departments. 
Executive offices are located on 
the third floor, including those of 
E. Ray Campbell, president of the 
Post, and Helen Bonfils, secretary 
and treasurer. The Frederick G. 
Bonfils memorial room is also on 
the third floor. 


Extending the entire block on 
the third floor level are the Post’s 
Sunday department, the Denver 
bureau of the Associated Press, 
the library and, next door, moving 
on toward Fourteenth Street, the 
new engraving room with more 
than $150,000 worth of new 
equipment. 

The engraving department also 
embraces the rotogravure produc- 
tion department, which soon will 
begin operation for the new Sun- 
day locally-edited tabloid mag- 
azine and comic section. The 
Post’s service-of-supply depart- 
ments—stockroom, carpenter, elec- 
tric and machine shops—complete 
the third floor arrangement. 

The entire Fifteenth Street end 
of the new building on the second 
floor is occupied by the news de- 
partment. Palmer Hoyt, editor 
and publisher, maintains his of- 
fice here. Stretching across the 
long city room are the city desk, 
rewrite battery and desks for each 
reporter. On the far side is the 
news copydesk unit and against 
the windows the newsroom art 
staff. 

Sound-Proof Ceiling 

A sound-proof ceiling muffles 
the nuise of typewriters. Fluores- 
cent lights provide illumination. 


but it will be able to handle a 
great amount of this special proc- 
ess reproduction for others. 

The Post will print its Empire 
Sunday magazine tabloid supple- 
ment and its Sunday color comic 
sections by the roto process, add- 
ing to the paper’s payroll of 
skilled employes. 


Copy is transmitted to the com- 
posing room through pneumatic 
tubes. The city room is also the 
home of the Empire desk, focal 
point for a far-flung network of 
correspondents who cover the 13- 
state Rocky Mountain Empire. 
Off the city room is the ex- 
panded photographic department, 
including eight complete dark 
rooms, one designed for color 


work. In other offices off the city 
room are the sports and drama 
departments, offices for the edi- 
the women’s 


torial page staff and 
department. “ 

The Post’s new composing room 
provides plenty of light, including 
overhead fluorescent lights and 
glass-brick windows. The floor is 
“paved” with fireproofed wooden 
blocks. New composing room 
equipment includes five Intertype 
and two Linotype machines, in 
addition to 32 typesetting ma- 
chines brought over from the old 
Champa Street building. 

Public Views Presses 

Adjacent to the composing 
room is the stereotype depart- 
ment, where plates are dropped 
from the stereotype room by a 
gravity-type conveyor to the press- 
room. The latter is 225 feet long 
and 75 feet wide. 


View of compositors working in one section of new Denver Post composing room. 
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‘and We Salute 
me THE DENVER POST 


On its opening of the West's 


a. NEWEST, MOST MODERN 

ress. NEWSPAPER PLANT 

Designed, built, and equipped to increase your SELLING POWER 
in the expanding markets of the Rocky Mountain Empire. 





Represented Nationally by: 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
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PRESSROOMS 


Post Presses Geared 
For High Production 


DEscRIBED in simplest terms, 
the new home of the Denver Post 
is a factory. It makes newspapers 
in much the same way a steel mill 
makes rails—rolling them out on 
huge, streamlined rotary presses 
by modern mass_ production 
methods. 

Until the presses roll, every- 
thing that’s accomplished in this 
newspaper factory is preliminary 
work done in preparation for the 
main event. All the varied proc- 
esses of reporting, ad writing, pic- 
ture taking, editing, engraving, 
typesetting, stereotyping must feed 
the main production line in the 
complex business of “going to 
press.” 

So, quite properly, every other 
department in the new Post plant 
may be said to be built around 
the pressrooms. There are two of 
them. 

One of these rooms, 225 feet 
long and 50 feet wide, will house 
the huge new rotogravure color 
press—largest of its kind west of 
the Mississippi River—and the 
special technical departments that 
will serve it. 

The main pressroom, 225 feet 
long and 75 feet wide, houses the 
Post’s latest type Goss Headliner 
unit presses. There are 20 of 
these units in this original installa- 
tion. In actual practice, several 


One section of new Denver Post presses shown 
installed. These are in addition to the Post’s new roto color presses. 
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units work together in printing a 
complete copy of the Post. 
each unit has its own 40-horse- 
power motor. So each one, if de- 
sired, could be used as a separate 
press; but the biggest newspaper 
one unit could print would con- 
tain no more than eight pages. 

Five of these Goss units work- 
ing together, constitute one high- 
speed press that prints a 40-page 
newspaper at the rate of 40,000 
copies an hour. Since the Post’s 
20 units can be combined to set 
up four such presses, that’s 160, 
000 complete newspapers—or 6,- 
400,000 pages—an hour! That 
means 1,776 pages of newsprint 
are produced every second the 
presses are running. 

In the old Post plant on 
Champa Street, top production for 
five of the older-type Goss presses 
there, when printing 40-page news- 
papers, was 50,000 copies an hour. 
The new presses, totaling 160,000 
copies hourly, thus can produce 
three times as fast. 

There are sound mechanical 
reasons for such speed. The new 
Goss press units hug their foun- 
dations in low-slung fashion, so 
vibration can’t set up dangerous 
stresses at the peak rate of pro- 
duction. And there is a total of 
40-horsepower available to print 
every eight pages, compared to 


But 3 


View showing Denver Post mailing room in which working space has 
been doubled in new building. Sixty mailers are employed. 


1S-horsepower for each eight 
pages printed on the old presses. 

All this boils down to a prob- 
lem in mass production. The 
faster the presses can print, the 
sooner those copies can be for 
sale on street corners, and on the 
doorsteps of subscribers through- 
out the Rocky Mountain Empire. 

When the day’s schedule calls 
for more than 40 pages, the 
presses are set up for what is 
known as a “collect” run. This 
makes use of a somewhat compli- 
cated “double-and-redouble” meth- 
od of cutting and folding that 
yields more pages per copy, but 
fewer copies per hour. 

When all 20 units are operat- 
ing as four separate presses, they 
can produce newspapers having 
anywhere from two to 80 pages 
each. And by special arrange- 
ment of units, it is possible to 
print a 96-page paper. The fold- 


Circulation Has 
Larger Space 


New presses with their higher 
ratio of production will be the 
greatest asset of the Denver Post 
circulation department in its new 
quarters. 

Also advantageous is the greatly 
expanded amount of floor space. 
In the Champa Street building, the 
department was squeezed into a 
1,000-square-foot area. Now the 
department has 5,800 feet. 

Dar M. Sims, circulation direc- 
tor, pointed out that a new Ad- 
dessograph also will speed deliv- 
ery of papers to outlying areas. 


ers on the new presses operate at 
a top speed of 60,000 papers an 
hour, whereas the maximum 
folder speed on the old presses 
was 36,000 an hour. 

600 Miles of Paper 

Fantastic facts start sprouting 
from decimal points when the 
daily figures of the Post pressroom 
records are expressed in common 
terms. 

For example, on a recent typ- 
ical weekday run, the Post presses 
ate up 109 huge rolls of news- 
print. Regardless of width, each 
one of those rolls contained some 
30,000 linear feet of paper, or 
better than 5% miles. 

The 109 rolls used in a typical 
day’s run, if unrolled end to end 
would extend from Denver to 
Kansas City, a highway distance 
of more than 600 miles. 

Paper, in the quantities used by 


; the Post, is heavy stuff. On a 


in action. Twenty Goss Headliner units have been 


recent, typical Sunday run, the 
presses ate up 359,235 pounds of 
newsprint—practically 180 tons. 
That is in addition to the mag- 
azine and rotogravure picture sec- 
tions which increased the weight 
of that particular Sunday output 
by 100,000 pounds more—making 
the paper weight of Sunday Posts 
of that date total 230 tons. 
40 Tons of Ink Monthly 

Ink, as consumed in printing the 
Post, is another tonnage item. On 
the average, the Post uses 80,000 
pounds, or 40 tons of ink monthly. 

Harry B. Bergstrom is foreman 
of the pressroom. 
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DENVER POST 


Migs 


Since 1906 The Denver Post has been 
using Goss presses... and now, as part of a 
huge expansion program, 20 Headliner Units 
with four pairs of Uni-Flow Folders and a nine- 
unit Speedry Rotogravure Press have been 
installed. 


The new Headliner Units are the latest * 


high speed heavy duty design with color facili- 
ties and the quality-production advantages of 
Tension Plate Lock-up, Continuous Feed Ink 


installs 20 HEADLINER UNITS and 
9 Unit Speedry Gravure Press 


System with Colortrol, Preloaded Bearings, and 
Precision Folding Motion. 

* The new Rotogravure Press will print both 
the Sunday Magazine Section and the Sunday 
Comic Section, giving The Post superiority in 


supplements. 


Goss congratulates The Denver Post on the 
opening of its new plant and is gratified that 
Goss presses have shared in the growth of this 
progressive newspaper. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


1535 South Paulina Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 
Duplex Division: Battle Creek, Mich. 
Goss Printing Press Co. Ltd., Preston, England. 
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announces 


SG OF THE NATION'S NEWEST, MOST MODERN 
| NEWSPAPER PLANT 


S@DESIGNED 
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@*AND STAFFED... 


to pace the rapid growth of the Rocky Mountain Empire 
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CIRCULATION 











Daily 226,866 

Sunday 359,288 

Roto, Comics, Magazine............... 397,454 
A. B. C. Publisher's Statement 


March 31, 1950 
Represented Nationally by 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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New Post Equipment 
Is a Joy to Machinist 


SKILLED machinists and elec- 
tricians are required to take care 
of the intricate machinery used 
in producing the Denver Post. 
When something goes wrong it 
has to be fixed right now. Dead- 
lines won't wait! 

For example: More than 8,000 
amperes of electricity flow into 
the Post’s new plant, enough to 
light all the homes in a fair-sized 
town. 

New Air Cooling System 

The air conditioning system will 
cool 115,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute from 95 degrees to 55 

the 1 of melt- 
ing 400 tons “of ice every 24 
hours. Actually, no ice is in- 
volved. Freon gas is the cooling 
element. 

Twenty-four 40-horsepower mo- 
tors send their current coursing 
through 132 miles of wire to drive 
the mammoth black and white 
presses. Four 40-horsepower mo- 
tors power the rotogravure presses 
through 75 miles of wire. Cline 
electric, equipment is used. 

20 for Maintenance 

To handle emergency repairs 
and routine maintenance, the Post 
employs a score of machinists and 
electricians, each of them a spe- 
cialist in several fields. Despite 
the complexity of the new ma- 
chinery, their tasks will be simpler 
in many respects than they have 
been for the last few years, when 
= have had to work miracles 

“bailing wire and brimstone” 








Mail Room Space 
Is Doubled 


As is the case with most other 
mechanical departments of the 
Denver Post, the mailroom has 
doubled its effective working space 
in the move from the old Champa 
Street location to the new plant. 

Crowded into 6,200 square feet 
in the old building, the m 
pape el expanded their collec- 

chests when they moved into 
12,000 square feet allotted to 
them in the new mechanical build- 
ing. 

At Present a regular crew of 36 
mailers is employed by the Post. 
The number rises to 60 on Satur- 
days, in preparation for the heavy 
traffic of the Sunday editions. 
Because of constantly increasing 
circulation, one new Signode wire 
ttier has been added to the two 
used by the paper in past years. 

Some copies, bound for distant 
points in the Rocky Mountain 
Empire, as many as six 
transfers before they reach their 
destination. 





to keep the overloaded presses 
rolling. 

To William Bradford, chief elec- 
trician, the breath-taking moment 
came when the presses turned 
over for the first time. For two 
and a half years he labored over 
the blueprints, figuring how much 
conduit would be required, where 
the connections would be installed, 
how to shield the wiring. 

On the new presses, electricity 
performs many of the functions 
formerly performed by hand. Au- 
tomatic controls regulate the 
thickness of the ink, the tension 
of the “web” and even paste the 
rolls of paper together. Each 
process requires minute adjust- 
ment. The press motors, for in- 
stance, must be synchronized 
within three amperes of each 
other. Otherwise the entire load 
will be thrust on one motor. 

Fire Control Provided 

An elaborate fire control sys- 
tem has been built into the plant. 
In the old pressroom, fires fre- 
quently broke out on the control 
board. The control board in the 
new pressroom is in a separate 
glass-enclosed room. 

A fire in any part of the build- 
ing sounds an automatic alarm to 
the telephone switchboard. There 
the operators can shut off every 
fan in the ventilating system. 
Giant blowers purify the air, 
sucking out the paper lint which 
constitutes a fire hazard. 

The rotogravure presses, which 
use a highly volatile ink, are 
housed in a separate walled-off 
section where every known pre- 
caution is exercised to diminish 
the fire hazard, including sealed 
wiring and rigid conduit through- 
out. 

In addition to installing and 
maintaining the miles of wiring in 
the complex machinery, Bradford 
and his crew are responsible for 
the small electrical chores, such 
as servicing the new fluorescent 
lights. 

Have Own Repair Shop 

The switch from mechanical to 
electrical operation, will simplify 
the job of Herman Brettschneider, 
chief machinist. 

The machinists not only must 
find the source of the trouble in 
case of a breakdown, but must be 
able to repair it in a hurry, often- 
times manufacturing their own 
parts. On the third floor they 
have a complete machine shop, 
where they can turn out every- 
thing from an adjusting screw to 
a fourteen-inch gear. The ma- 
chinists, and two carpenters, han- 
die all = jobs except on the 
linotype machines. 





View showing giant precision 
department for both color and black-and-white reproduction. 





Want Ad Dept. 
Is Expanded 


Working space for employes of 
the Denver Fost’s classified adver- 
tising department, located on the 
first floor of the Fifteenth Street 
building has been greatly ex- 
panded. 

Departmental streamlining also 
has brought about the abolition of 
the special classified telephone 
switchboard. Telephone ads now 
are channeled directly to ad-takers 
from the Post’s main switchboard. 
Previously, the ad calls went from 
the main board to the classified 
board and then to the ad-takers. 

New equipment — desks, tele- 
phone equipment and counters— 
waSinstalled. 





Stereos Have 
New Equipment 


Thousands of dollars were in- 
vested by the Denver Post in new 
machinery for its stereotype de- 
partment. 

Included in this equipment are: 
one additional Giant Goss mold- 
ing machine similar to two used 
in the old plant, but of a newer 
model; one new Sta-Hi master 
former which will be added to 
the two in the old plant; two new 
Wood automatic, vacuum-backed 
casting machines for making the 
curved plates. These machines 
will supplant the four junior cast- 
ing. boxes now used in the old 
building. One new junior casting 
box was added. 

Furthermore, two new Wood 
heavy-duty shavers with tension 
lockup grooves will be added, and 
a new 10 ton, six-mersion-burner 
Kemp pot will be installed. This 
metal pot will be used for melting 
cold metal, and is capable of 
melting 360 plates per hour. A 
smaller 8 ton pot from the old 
plant will also be used. Emmett 
Wilt is stereotype foreman. 
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cameras used in Post photo engraving 


ENGRAVING 


3 New Cameras 
Added to Post 
Enlarged Dept. 


More than 9,000 square feet of 
floor space has been devoted to 
the engraving department in the 
Denver Post’s new building. This 
is nearly four times as much space 
as was allotted the same- depart- 
ment in the old structure. 

Thousands of dollars worth of 
new equipment is installed in the 
department’s new quarters—lo- 
cated on the third floor of the 
building adjacent to the roto- 
gravure production department. 

New cameras installed include 
two 24-inch Consolidated cameras, 
and a 31-inch Consolidated pre- 
cision camera. The latter will be 
used for both color and black- 
and-white reproductions. 

Eader is Foreman 

William Eader, engraving fore- 
man, said the 31-inch camera and 
one of the smaller cameras will 
be reserved primarily for produc- 
tion of rotogravure sections. 

Each of the new cameras are 
set into the wall of its own dark- 
room, expediting film processing 
by the photographer. Other new 
equipment installed includes: Gelb 
double lamps, a Consolidated 
printing frame, an Axel Hol- 
strom etcher and a Royle router. 

Some of the equipment from 
the old building—including’ one 
camera—will be used in emer- 
gency cases. 

Nine special water sinks were 
manufactured in Denver for in- 
stallation in the engraving de- 
partment, making it possible for 
the temperature of the water to 
be controlled with a minimum of 
effort. 

The department effipects to be 
one of the best equipped in the 
country. 
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20 Cline Unit 
Press Drives; 
i Reels; Tensions 

and Pasters 

in the New Plant of 
THE DENVER POST 


The new plant of The Denver Post 
is equipped with 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 


Electrical Equipment 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific . . . from the Gulf 
up into Canada... Cline-Westinghouse Electrical and 
Mechanical Equipment is “on the job” in the plants 
of the leading Metropolitan newspapers. 

Cline mechanical equipment includes Paper Roll 
handling equipment...mail room and press Con- 


veyors ... Stereotype Plate Droppers and Conveyors. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


ESTERN OFFICE EASTERN OFFICE 
CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE =e — LAN — poy ie fsa 
Electrical Equipment San Francisco 8, Col. Leis. New York 17, N. ¥. 











COMPOSING ROOM 





131 Printers Get Out 


34 Editions 


THE COMPOSING ROOM in the 
new plant of the Denver Post will 
have a total of 15,000 square feet 
of usable floor space, compared 
to slightly less than 9,000 square 
feet in the old plant. 

At the outset, the room has in 
operation 39 Linotypes and Inter- 
types, with seven others yet to 
come. If necessary, still more 
machines can be installed without 
overcrowding. 

Thirty-two of these were trans- 
ferred from the old plant. Three 
old machines were replaced and 
four additional new machines 
were installed. 

The new equipment purchased 
especially for the new building 
and not operated at all in the old 
plant includes: 2  Intertypes 
Model G-4-4; 3 Intertypes Model 
F-4-2; 2 Linotypes Model 31; 3 
Mohr saws; 2 Lanston Monotype 
giant casters; all new chases and 
form tables. 

Broken down into sections, the 
131 fulltime employes of the Post 
composing room are split up in 
the following manner: 

Machine operators, 51; makeup, 
15; proofreaders, 13; machinists, 
3; monotype caster men, 3; ad 
compositors, 29; bank and head 
men, 6; apprentices, 4; copy- 
holders, 5; janitors, 3. There is 
an active working “sub” list of 
about 10 men. 

34 Editions a Week 

This crew sets the type for the 
34 editions now put out by the 
Post each week. There are five 
editions daily and Sunday, with 
the exception of Saturday, which 
has only four. 

The floor of the composing 
room, as it is in many of the 
mechanical departments of the 
new building, is actually “paved” 
with tough, specially treated and 
fireproofed wooden blocks, laid 
on end and locked together with 
invisible metal clamps. 

Each day the Post’s composing 
room uses 300 22-pound metal 
pigs. 
Bill Tanner, oldest employe in 
the composing room, was with the 
Post just 50 years and one month 
when the move was completed. 

One of Tanner’s favorite yarns 
of his early days on the Post 
harks back to the time a baby 
elephant was born in the Denver 
winter quarters of the Seils-Floto 
circus. 

“One day they ght the 


a Week 


feeling just a trifle shaky the day 
the baby elephant was led through 
the place. We saw Mickey start, 
heard him gasp and the foreman 
winked at us. Of course, we'd 
all seen the elephant too, but 
Mickey stood with eyes staring 
wide. ‘Did you,’ he asked in an 
awed whisper, ‘see what I saw?’ 

“Poor Mickey. Nobody, so far 
as he was able to learn, had seen 
a thing. We soon had him so 
rattled he was ready to sign the 
pledge on the spot.” 

For the first time in the history 
of the paper, a pneumatic tube 
system will be used to shoot copy 
from the editorial department to 
the composing room. A tube sys- 
tem also will link the compositors 
with the advertising department 
for the quick handling of copy 
and proofs. 

Basically, the arrangement of 
the room is not radically changed 
from the arrangement of the com- 
posing room in the old plant, for 
out of long experience in the fun- 
damental processes of handling 
type have grown a number of pat- 
terns which are known to be 
savers of time, effort and lost mo- 
tion. 





New Denver Post 
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“Television cannot duplicate 
newspaper features, or offer com- 
plete local and regional news,” he 
said. “Newspapers can maintain 
their supremacy if they make 
themselves bright enough to war- 
rant continued readership.” 

The Post is “Western” in fla- 
vor, but it is not bound by sec- 
tionalism, and the paper is inter- 
nationally-minded in its editorial 
policies. Mr. Hoyt is first and 
foremost a “hard news” man. He 
believes in printing both sides of 
every controversial issue, regard- 
less of the paper’s editorial policy 
on the question at hand. His 
office is outside the newsroom, 
where he can personally keep in 
touch with the fast-breaking news 
of the day. 

Hoyt’s Rise Rapid 

Before his appointment in 1946 
as editor and publisher of the 
Post, Palmer Hoyt had in 13 years 
risen from copy deskman to pub- 
lisher of the Portland Oregonian. 

He was graduated from the 





critter down to the office to be 
photographed,” Tanner recalled. 
“Working in the composing room 
then was a printer whose name, 
as I recall, was Mickey Hickey—a 
good lad but too fond of the 
brown jug 

“So it 
42 


was that Mickey was 


University of Oregon’s school of 
journalism in 1923—with time out 
for military service in World War 
I—joining the Oregonian staff for 
two months before going to the 
Pendleton (Ore.) East Oregonian 
as telegraph editor for three years. 

In 1926, he returned to the 
Oregonian as a copy editor, prog- 


ressing to night city editor and 
then to executive news editor. In 
1933, he was appointed managing 
editor and he became publisher 
in 1939. Typical of his policy 
of never letting news and editorial 
opinion intermingle, was his pub- 
lishing in the Ovzegonian results 
of a pre-election poll which 
showed the public supporting 
Franklin Roosevelt for a_ third 
term, even though the Oregonian’s 
editorial page was backing Wen- 
dell Willkie with all its influence. 
To him, what the common people 
are thinking is always news— 
“news that everyone had better 
be thinking about.” 

During the last war, Mr. Hoyt 
served as domestic director of the 
Office of War Information and 
since going to Denver he has 
served as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Air Policy Commission. He 
is also a director of the Associ- 
ated Press and has been chairman 
and president of the Denver Com- 
munity Chest. 

He is a past national president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity (1942-43), 
and last fall he was elected a 
Sigma Delta Chi Fellow. 

Helen Bonfils is Treasurer 

Associated with Mr. Hoyt in 
the management is Helen Bonfils, 
daughter of the late F. G. Bonfils, 
former publisher. Miss Bonfils is 
secretary-treasurer of the Post 
Printing & Publishing Co. E. Ray 
Campbell is president and legal 
counsel, representing the H. H. 
Tammen estate. Messrs. Tammen 
and Bonfils were former co- 
owners, taking over the newspaper 
in 1895. These two hard-hitting 
partners remained in charge until 
their deaths. Mr. Tammen died 
in 1924 and Mr. Bonfils in 1933. 

W. C. Shepherd, who was man- 
aging editor under the Tammen- 
Bonfils regime, was publisher of 
the Post from 1933 to 1946, when 
he retired. He became managing 
editor in 1912 and in April of 
that year directed the Post’s cov- 
erage of the Titanic disaster over 
a 48-hour period. The Post’s 
handling of the Titanic story re- 
mains today one of the classics of 
the business. 

There are several Denver Post 
foundations, including the Frede- 
rick G. Bonfils Foundation for 
Betterment of Mankind. For 
years the greatest subscriber to 
the Denver Community Chest, this 
foundation has contributed to 
many charitable, cultural, educa- 
tional and religious enterprises. 

Foundations Aid Mankind 

The Bonfils Foundation pro- 
vided for construction of the 
Church of the Holy Ghost in 
downtown Denver, and many 
Denver churches were able to in- 
stall their own Hammond organs 
through its assistance. 

The Belle Bonfils Memorial 
Blood Bank is a continuing insti- 
tution made possible by the Bon- 
fils Foundation. There is also the 
Agnes Reid Tammen “For a 


Child’s Sake” Wing of Children’s 
Hospital of Denver. Built and 
endowed by Harry H. Tammen 
for young charity patients, this 
wing forms an important part of 
an outstanding institution. 

In addition, the Tammen Trust, 


now administered by the Denver ~ 


National Bank, has - constructed 
Tammen Hall, a nurses’ home, 
and a modern power plant for 
the hospital. 

There are also the Denver Post 
Charity Fund, used for a wide 
variety of charitable needs; the 
Denver Post Fund, administered 
by Denver Juvenile Judge Philip 
C. Gilliam and dedicated to as- 
sistance of deserving persons; and 
the Fund for Rehabilitation of 
First Offenders, under administra- 
tion of Denver District Judge Wil- 
liam A. Black, for loans to desti- 
tute men and women without re- 
gard to race, color or creed. This 
fund was announced last month 
by Mr. Hoyt, who said the de- 
sire is “to rehabilitate individuals 
who have slipped once but who, 
with a little help, will never slip 
again.” 

Post Executive Personnel 

On the editorial side, working 
closely with Mr. Hoyt as editor 
is Ed Dooley, managing editor, 
who came from the Portland Ore- 
gonian and advanced through vari- 
ous jobs, including city editor, 
news editor, executive news edi- 
tor and now managing editor. 
Jack Crandall is news editor. 


James Hale, who was city edi- 
tor when Mr. Hoyt took charge, 
became Sunday editor and re- 
organized the Sunday department, 
and is now back as city editor. 
Elvon Howe, formerly a Post re- 
porter, is now Sunday editor and 
his “brain child” is the new 
“Empire Magazine,” which will 
soon be a tabloid version of the 
Post’s present standard-size roto 
supplement. : 

Editorial page writers include 
Edwin P. Hoyt, Jr., editor of the 
editorial page; Leverett Chapin, 
assistant managing editor; Law- 
rence Martin, associate editor, and 
Bruce Gustin, columnist. 

On the business side there are 
Major F. W. Bonfils, business 
manager, and Charles R. Buxton, 
assistant business manager. 

Head comptroller is Louis F. 
McMahon, who is initiating com- 
plete new IBM bookkeeping meth- 
ods, effective July 1. Major 
weight of promotion and research 
falls on the shoulders of Alexis 
McKinney, formerly managing ed- 
itor, who is now assistant to the 
publisher. 

Mechanical department foremen 
include William H. Eader, engrav- 
ing; Owen M. Ethell, composing 
room; Emmet J. Wilt, stereotype; 
Harry B. Bergstrom, pressroom, 
and Ray A. Story, mailing room. 
Newest addition to the mechanical 
staff is Joe Toomey, rotogravure 
superintendent, who will be in 
charge of printing color comics 
and the new Empire roto mag- 
azine. 
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Picture Parade of New Denver Post Plant 
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Facing at street level is of multicolored Colorado travertine marble. 


View of Post stereotyping department, double in size of former and 
containing modern equipment. 


One section of classified advertising counter, where want ads are Post loading dock with truck fleet ready to distribute papers. Dock is 
taken in lobby by corps of trained girls. located on 14th Street side. 








Editor Asserts 
Papers Must Do 
More for AP 


Boston—Improvement in the 
Associated Press news report rests 
fyndamentally on individual mem- 
bers living up to the spirit of the 
obligations of membership and on 
strengthening regional organiza- 
tions, Vincent S. Jones, chairman 
of the APME state studies com- 
mittee, told the New England AP 
News Executive Association May 
35. 

To serve the one-wire New Eng- 
land afternoon members, a six- 
months trial of a 2-to-7 a.m. serv- 
ice was recommended by the con- 
tinuing studies committee, Sumner 
G. Kean, city editor of Fitchburg 
Sentinel, the chairman, announced. 

George L. Geiger, managing 
editor, New Bedford Standard- 
Times, presided over the largest 
spring meeting in the history of 
the association. . 

Mr. Jones, executive editor of 
the Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dis- 
patch and Press, said “it’s the 
ugly, unvarnished fact that most 
of us aren’t ready to use the News 
Service of Tomorrow because 
we're still getting out the News- 
ot of the Day Before Yester- 

lay.” 


~ 


Laziness Criticized 

“How can you expect AP to be 
much better than it is when a 
majority of the members do such 
a poor job of covering their own 
backyards?” Mr. Jones asked. “fs 
it fair to demand deep, incisive 
reporting from AP when we do so 
little of it ourselves. . . . When we 
are so lazy that we object to an 
improvement in the service be- 
cause it gives us more copy to 
read . . . or when we ask AP to 
edit all the naughty words out of 
the Rutledge trial testimony so 
that we won’t have to wear out 
any editorial pencils? 

“Can we demand 24-hour full- 
staff service from AP when we 
close down our papers for the day 
a little after breakfast or shortly 
after supper in order to keep labor 
costs down?,” he continued. 

“I think not,” he said. “But all 
of us can contribute a whale of 
a lot more to AP. We can build 
up our AP state organization into 
the pace-setter, the standard-bearer 
of the best in journalism in our 
area.” 

Robert Choate, publisher of the 
Boston Herald and recently elect- 
ed a director of AP, promised the 
members more attention to the 
news report than ever before. 

“Frank Starzel and Alan Gould 
are an extraordinary team,” he 
said. 7 

The association amended its 
constitution to admit to associate 
membership schools and depart- 
ments of journalism, and Boston 
University became an _ associate 
member. 

Ralph W. Newell of the Keene 
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(N. H.) Sentinel, chairman of the 
contest committee, that 
all judging would be done outside 
the organization. After a decade 
of having the photographers’ com- 
petition judged by association 
members on the spot at the fall 
meeting, the committee advanced 
the deadline and has made ar- 
rangements for a panel of special- 
ists. 

The writing contest, which drew 
175 entries in 1949, will be di- 
vided between news and feature 
stories. The typographical con- 
test, which in its first year in 1949 
drew 169 entries from 32 papers, 
will be repeated for the best front 
pages and the best editorial pages. 





Denver Dedication 
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one of the finest in the country. 
The Post’s plant occupies a full 
half-block area, 400 feet by 125 
feet, consisting of a remodeled 
and redecorated office building of 
five stories integrated with a com- 
pletely new structure housing me- 
chanical and production depart- 
ments. 
20 New Press Units 

Twenty new Goss Headliner 
press units, complete with elec- 
trical color control, Cline reels, 
and flying paster, have been in- 
stalled in the main pressroom, 
capable of containing 60 units. 
Nine Goss colorgravure press 
units are being installed in an ad- 
jacent pressroom where the Post 
will soon begin publishing its own 
Sunday gravure magazine and 
color roto comic sections. 

More than 2,500 emploves of 
the Post and their families gath- 
ered on Sunday afternoon for an 
open house and inspection of the 
new building. Groups were taken 
on a tour of the plant by spe- 
cially-trained guides. Refresh- 
ments were served on the third 
floor terrace, which looks out 
over the mountains to the west. 

Mr. Hoyt was the guest of 
honor at a_ testimonial dinner 
given by business leaders of Den- 
ver on the eve of the formal dedi- 
cation of the Post’s new plant. 
Among the 200 participants were 
government officials from Wash- 
ington, and _ industrial leaders 
from many parts of the country. 
Some of the Washington digni- 
taries flew in from President 
Truman’s Chicago rally. In- 
cluded in the group were Barnet 
Nover, chief of the Post’s Wash- 


ington bureau, and Marquis 
Childs, United Feature colum- 
nist. 


After Tuesday’s formal open- 
ing, the Post conducted a series 
of buffet suppers and plant tours 
for business and_ professional 
men of Denver. A history of the 
Post, written by Lawrence Mar- 
tin, associate editor, together with 
pictures, in colorgravure, of the 
new plant, was distributed to 
guests attending the dedication. 





vertising de ent, greets Gov. J. Bracken Lee and Mrs. Lee. At 

left is Eugene MacKinnon, general manager of the Salt Lake Tribune 

and Telegram, and at Mrs. Lee’s left is John F. Fitzpatrick, publisher 
of the Tribune and Telegram. 


CONVERSATIONAL—Edwin P. Hoyt, II, editor of the Editorial 
Page of the Denver Post, is the interested listener at the moment, in 


conversation with Edward D. Nicholson, 
tor of United Air Lines, and George Somnes, 
Helen Bonfils. 





AT RECEPTION—Left to right: Tracy S. McCraken, president of 
Cheyenne Newspapers, Inc.; Harry Anholt of Palace Hotel, and F. W. 
Bonfils, busin 


ess manager of the Denver 
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center, public relations direc- 
playwright, husband of 


Post. 





Linotype’s Boston 
Office Manager Dies 
Boston—Arthur H. Cooke, for 
10 years manager of the Boston 
office of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co., died May 17 of a heart 
ailment. He was 58 years old. 
Mr. Cooke was associated with 
the printing industry throughout 
his career and came from a family 
of three generations of printers. 
He was at various times with the 
Boston Globe, Boston Post, Bos- 
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ton Herald, New York American, 
New York Mail, and Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

After conducting a publishers’ 
representative and advertising of- 
fice in Boston for two years, he 
joined the Mergenthaler Company 
as representative in New York 
State territories in 1922. He was 
transferred to New England subse- 
quently and was appointed man- 
ager of the Boston office in March, 
1940. Mr. Cooke served in World 
War I in the Army. 
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ANY EDITION CAN BE A 
CSXT ARD portion! 



























The WOOD Newspaper Color Unit is 
designed to bring to the daily newspaper, 
a profitable combination of speed and 
unusual flexibility. It prints in black on 
both sides of two webs or in black and 
up to three colors . . . or in four colors 
on one web. It prints any edition within 
this wide latitude with almost routine 
simplicity . . . and whether running in 
black alone or in four colors, the dif- 
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—e ference in preparation time required is a bd 
} direc- . 
‘anal slight. e 
There are many operating advan- 
tages inherent in this WOOD unit, and 
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ANOTHER ONE GOES 


WE HAVE been shouting for more than two 

years now that the high cost of news- 
print and demands of labor are going to kill 
off many American daily newspapers. 

How many stonewalls must fall on’ the 
industry before it realizes that fact? 

Another stonewall fell on us this week. 
Birmingham, Ala., now has one less paper. 

New York City now has one less paper 
than last year. 

Also, Dayton, Ohio. 

One paper in Los Angeles and another in 
Chicago have curtailed editions. 

Two papers have ‘merged into one plant 
in Atlanta. 

And this is the record of only four and 
a half months in 1950. Anybody can guess 
what will come -in the next seven months. 
Last year’s record was almost as bad. 

Every one of these developments has 
cost the jobs of dozens, sometimes hun- 
dreds, of newspaper workers. 
contraction is occurring in an industry 
which over-all is enjoying the largest vol- 
ume of circulation and advertising in his- 
tory. It should be the most prosperous era 
in history for the industry and for its em- 
Ployes. But while the employes are en- 
joying their highest salaries and wage scales, 
their job opportunities are gradually being 
reduced by the impact of these and other 
costs on individual papers. 

Unions exist in the newspaper field to 
protect the job security of their members. 
Newsprint manufacturers say it is to the 
best interests of U.S. publishers to maintain 
a healthy newsprint industry. It is time for 
both groups to realize that neither one of 
them can survive without a healthy, sound 
and prosperous newspaper industry. The 
record shows the demands of both of them 
are not conducive to that end. 


STILL WITH US 


THE war-born taste for secrecy about any- 
thing even remotely connected with the 
military establishment is still with us. It 
was the easiest thing to do, whenever any- 
thing happened at an airport or anywhere 
else, for civilians or military-in-charge to 
clam up and forbid reporters or photogra- 
phers at the scene. Some people, not realiz- 
ing how wrong they are, still find it the 
easiest thing to do. 
_ Recently in Parkersburg, W. Va., a Na- 
tional Guard plane crashed and burned at 
the airport. The airport manager refused 
to permit newspaper photographers to take 
Pictures, saying he was acting under orders 
given him by the commanding officer for 
the National Guard airbase at Marietta, Ga., 
from where the pilot took off. Whether he 
was transmitting orders or not, the fact re- 
mains that neither the Guard officer nor 
the airport manager had the slightest au- 
thority to impose such censorship. 

In the words of Walter J. Mason, editor 
of the Parkersburg Sentinel, the interference 
with the press “was unwarranted, unjustified, 
Officious and incapable of defense from any 
standpoint.” The State Aeronautics Director 
later gave the okay to cameramen. 

The taste for censorship, and the feeling 
- pe — ~eetatd it lends, is still with 

prol never will 
po Wi ly be completely 
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I will instruct thee and teach thee in the 
way which thou shalt go; I will guide thee 
with mine eye—Psalm XXXII; 8. 


PROPAGANDA 
THAT popular phrase and title of a book 
several years ago, “It Can’t Happen 
Here,” is brought to mind by two items in 
last week’s issue of E&P. 

Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, British publisher, 
said (page 38) “legions of skillful boosters 
known as public relations officers” are em- 
ployed by the British government in greater 
numbers than in wartime to “keep us mind- 
ful of the omniscience of the Whitehall 
Planners.” 

“Everything is now shrouded in impen- 
etrable privacy,” he commented, with the 
professional practioners of government prop- 
aganda “closing the public mind to all but 
one point of view.” 

We recall the periodic blasts of U.S. 
editors against the hordes of propaganda 
agents—so-called public relations men—in 
our own federal government and wonder 
how close we are to having “it happen here.” 
And then we read the item from Los An- 
geles (page 18) about the 95 press agents 
on the municipal payroll there and we real- 
ize how deep seated this disease is. 

We realize that public relations men do 
perform some useful functions in big organ- 
izations by helping reporters get informa- 
tion from the right people. But when a mu- 
nicipal police department has 25 public re- 
lations men, a fire department 12 and the 
water and power department 20, as was 
discovered in Los Angeles, then there is a 
suspicious aroma of press agentry designed 
only to get a favorable press to perpetuate 
incumbents in office. 

It is a creeping disease that U. S. news- 
paper editors must fight not only in Wash- 
ington but in all levels of government or 
we also will have all the evils of govern- 
ment propaganda about which Sir Ernest 
Benn wrote. 


NEWSPAPER INFLUENCE 
THE daily and weekly newspapers of this 

country haven’t quite lost all their influ- 
ence when it comes to elections. 

In the recent Pepper-Smathers fight in 
Florida, the daily and weekly newspapers 
were predominantly behind Smathers. Only 
three dailies supported Pepper and the ratio 
among weeklies was about the same. 
Smathers won “going away,” with an un- 
usually large majority. 

It was done with editorials. The Pepper 
headquarters (E&P, April 15, page 32) ac- 
knowledged the press was being fair and 
impartial in its coverage regardless of its 
editorial position. 





PRIVILEGED MATERIAL 


NEWSPAPERS should be made subject to 

the laws of slander and libel if they 
publish statements damaging to innocent 
individuals even though such statements 
are made originally under the cloak of 
Congressional immunity, said Charles A. 
Siepmann, chairman of the Department of 
Communications in New York University’s 
School of Education. He spoke at an 
“education and news” forum held under 
the auspices of the Board of Education and 
the New York Times. 

Prof. Siepmann defended both freedom 
of the press and the practice of Congres- 
sional immunity, but spoke of individual 
freedom guaranteed under the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments which he said is 
in jeopardy today because “irresponsible 
members of the Congress are abusing their 
privileged immunity to blast the reputations 
of private individuals by scurrilous and 
unsubstantiated charges.” 

“These men have thus borrowed, as it 
were, the privilege of the freedom of the 
press to make themselves headline reputa- 
tions. The press, likewise, has borrowed 
a privilege never accorded to it, by widely 
publicizing what was said under privilege 
on the floor of Congress, thus sheltering 
under an immunity to which it is not 
entitled.” 

It seems to us that the professor’s reason- 
ing is a little confused. 

Congressional immunity belongs to the 
people. As long as the elected representa- 
tives of the people say and do things in 
the halls of Congress, the people have a 
right to know what they say and do. 

Elimination of Congressional immunity 
may correct the, evils of which Prof. Siep- 
mann complains, but we are not recom- 
mending it. We feel that with or without 
Congressional immunity the people have a 
right to be informed of everything that goes 
on in Congress and it is the duty of the 
press to pass on the information as suc- 
cinctly and correctly as possible. 


CAN YOU DO IT? 


HOW would you like to publish a morning 
and Sunday paper, sell it for 25 cents a 
week to subscribers, then add an afternoon 
paper, including it in the same subscription 
price, and publishing all advertising in both 
editions at no extra charge to advertisers? 

How many independent publishers could 
do it without going broke? 

The answer is “none.” 

And yet, that is exactly what the Colo- 
rado Springs Free Press is doing. The Free 
Press was started in 1947 by the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union following an 
unsuccessful strike against the Colorado 
Springs Gazette Telegraph. It was financed 
by the ITU’s mystery corporation “Unitypo” 
which is already $1,400,000 in the hole on 
notes to the union. How much of that 
money has been poured into the Colorado 
Springs paper is not revealed by ITU officers 
but it is believed to be in excess of $400,000. 

If the printers have so much money they 
can pour it into a 25 cents a week morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday paper with adver- 
tisers getting two ads for the price of one, 
we wonder why they are asking for more 
wage increases. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 





and with the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers for the last 24 years, 
has been elected president of the 
Cleveland Rotary Club, second 








Francis S. Murpny, publisher 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
has arranged a barbecue at Times 
Tower, N. Y., May 23, in honor 
of Gen. Dwicat D. EISENHOWER. 

E. C. HayHow, publisher of the 
Hillsdale (Mich.) Daily News, 
has been appointed to the board 
of trustees of the Hillsdale Com- 
munity Health Center. 

Cuartes A. Guy, editor and 
publisher of the Lubbock (Tex.) 
Avalanche-Journal, has been elect- 
ed president of the South Plains 
Press Association. 

Georce Burpicx, editor and 
general manager of the Newport 
(R. I.) Daily News since 1934 
and former city editor of the New 
York Tribune and financial editor 
of Poor’s magazine, has retired. 

Purp H. ParrisH, editor of the 
editorial page of the Portland 
Oregonian, has been named Ore- 
gon’s most outstanding journalist 
for 1949 by the Press Club of 
Oregon journalism awards com- 
mittee. 

Maynarp KNISKERN, editor of 
the Springfield (O.) Sun, has been 
awarded an honorary membership 
in the Wittenberg College’s Pi 
Delta Epsilon, national collegiate 
journalism fraternity. 

Mrs. Grace ELLswortu has re- 
tired from her post as secretary 
to the publishers of the San Jose 
(Calif.) Mercury-News after more 
than 30 years of service to three 
generations of the Hayes family, 
more recently to Harotp C. and 
Erystus L. Hayes. 

JoHN W. GRAHAM, general man- 
ager of West Virginia Publishing 
Co., was chairman of the Elks’ 
Mothers’ Day celebration, a city- 
wide affair. He was assisted by 


Epcar Parpoe, circulation execu- f 


tive, and Con HarDMAN, Do- 
minion-News managing editor. 





On the Business Side 


Joun L. McQuicc, former 
reporter on the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times, has been elected 
to the board of directors of 
Geyer, Newell & Ganger. 

Roy M. Jacoss, formerly na- 
tional advertising manager of the 
San Antonio (Calif.) Light and 





, Prior to that promotion manager 


of the Detroit (Mich.) Free 
Press, has joined the staff of 
Newsweek’s Chicago a 
Sales office. 

CaROLYN Potty, assistant so- 
ciety editor of the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal, has transferred to the 
classified advertising department 
of the paper. 

Corp Cotuins, former bureau 
manager of the United Press in 
San Diego, Calif., has joined 
Welsh-Hollander, advertising 
agency in Los Angeles, Calif., as 
account executive. 

Grant Srone, advertising di- 
rector of the Cleveland (O.) Press 


largest in the world. Mr. STONE, 
a director of the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives’ Association, 
is a past president of the Interna- 
tional Affiliation of Advertising 
Clubs. 

A. Harvey McCatt, Jr., for- 
mer sales manager, Radio Sta- 
tion KYW, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
for many years on the advertising 
staff of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
has joined the national advertis- 
ing department of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

BaRNaRD L. Coxsy, assistant 
general manager of the New Lon- 
don (Conn.) Evening Day, has 
been named a director of the 
Greater New London Chamber of 
Commerce. ; 

Aan G. Nicuo.as, advertising 
director, Colorado Springs (Colo.) 
Gazette Telegraph, has been ap- 
pointed state vicepresident of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association. 

RoBerT W. HunTER, a member 
of the national advertising sales 
staff of the New York Herald 
Tribune for two years and a mem- 
ber of the sales staff of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers be- 
fore the war, has been named to 
the sales staff of Esquire. 


In the Editorial Rooms 





Sw Zirr, sports editor of the 
Los Angeles (Calif) Herald-Ex- 
press from 1930 to 1939 and later 
a sportscaster for radio stations 
KMPC, KFWB and KECA, has 
become sports editor of the Los 
Angeles Daily Mirror and has re- 
vived his column, “The 
Inside Track.” 

edi- 


EWEIRK, business 
tor of the Portland (Ore.) Journal, 
has returned to his desk after a 
four-month leave of absence be- 
cause of illness. 

DaniEL R. HARPER, managing 
editor of the Staten Island (N. Y. aa 
Advance, will receive the 
tinguished Citizen Award at Wee. 
ner College, Staten Island, on 
June 3. 

Bos Juppe, reporter-rewrite for 
the Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call 
for the last 20 months, has re- 
signed to join the public relations 
staff of British Overseas Airways 
Corp. in New York City. 

Hazet CLOUGHLEY KEPLER, 
writer of “The Child of Today” 
column in the Durham (N. C.) 
Herald, in collaboration with 
ELIzABETH OLSEN HEsSER, 
written a new book, “Food For 
Little People,” published May 17 
by Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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color. Is modern looking and smart 


“DESIGNS FOR LIVING” 


nterest in her life with 


By Effa Brown 


Every woman loves change 
in her surroundings—is alert 
to new ideas to make her 
home more attractive. That’s 
why you can count on imme- 
diate and lasting reader in- 
terest in “Designs For Liv-. 
ing”—sound suggestions for 
interior decoration by Amer- 
ica’s leading home stylist, 
presented in eye-catching, 
understandable “Do” and. 
“Don’t” drawings. 


A best-seller in book form, 
“Designs For Living” can 
help make your newspaper 
a better-seller. Available in 
1 or 2 column panels, six 
times weekly. Wire today for 
proofs! 


curckeo SUN-TIMES 


21) W. WACKER On, 
HARRY 8. BAKER center. manaceR 





ROBERT C. 
RUARK 


... feels anything that 
makes him sad, glad, 
mad affects the average 
reader the same wayl 





His assignments may carry’ 
him to Tangier or Toledo,. 
Brisbane or the Bowery. 


Readers love his hearty hu- 
mor, horse sense and wit. 


Sigma Delta Chi professional. 
fraternity recently honored 
him for “outstanding work 
in journalism” . . . and his. 
column is read daily by 
more than 10,000,000 readers. 
in over 125 newspapers. 


WIRE FOR SAMPLES 
AND RATE TODAY 
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continued from page 47 





Harry C. WITHERS, managing 
editor of the Dallas (Tex.) Morn- 
ing News, received a scroll “for 
his long, able and unselfish serv- 
ice to his community” when he 
retired as president of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies of Dallas 
after serving two terms. 

J. Frep EbeEN, editor of the 
Jones County (Ga.) News for the 
last three years, has become asso- 
ciate editor of the Lowndes Coun- 
ty (Ga.) News, of which Jere N. 
Moore has become publisher. 

Pum SpPAHN has-been trans- 
ferred to the United Press bureau 
in New York City from the Hart- 
ford, Conn., bureau. 

FRANK CONNIFF, columnist for 
the New York Journal-American, 
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has been elected to the president's 
committee of the University of 
Notre Dame. . 

Don Biccers has joined the 
sports staff of the Cedartown 
(Ga.) Daily Standard. 

Haroip E. LEVanway, city edi- 
tor of the Greenfield (Mass.) Re- 
corder-Gazette since 1940 and be- 
fore that on the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union, has been promoted to man- 
aging editor. WayNe A. SMITH, 
county editor, has been appointed 
news editor. Paut S. WaLcoTT, 
former managing editor, remains 
as an officer of the Recorder Pub- 
lishing Corp. 

Mrs. Dorotuy SELBy, former 
Chicago newspaper woman and 
one-time assistant editor, Ladies 
Home Journal, has joined the staff 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin as 
assistant to her husband, Ear 
SeLsy, columnist. 

Leo AIKMAN, award - winning 
editor of the Cobb County (Ga.) 
Times, has joined the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution staff as editori- 
al assistant. 

TED MoreELLo, former United 
Press bureau manager and copy- 
reader on the Utica (N. Y.) Press 
and Utica Observer Dispatch, has 
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“For superb results for our company from advertising 
in this newspaper!” 





accepted a copydesk position with 
the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun. 

RutH E. Locxwoop, wife of 
MERLE E. Locxwoop, photo edi- 
tor of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette, has been ap- 
pointed reporter for the Chaffins 
district of the city. 

Mrs. Mary Woopman, reporter 
at the Gardiner office of the 
Kennebec Journal (Augusta, Me.), 
is on leave of absence. 

ELMER W. Gaebe, formerly on 
the editorial staffs of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press, Detroit News, 
Detroit Times, Cleveland (O.) 
Press and Chicago Tribune, has 
been named Michigan director of 
public relations and promotion 
for the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Savings Bond drive. 

WILLIAM LAMBLE, formerly on 
the rewrite and copy desks of the 
New York Sun, has transferred 
from the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun to the copy desk 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 

WittuaM A. B. Davipson, for- 
merly assistant textile editor of 
the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, has become editor of Tex- 
tile Age, and Mark Stroock, for- 
merly cotton editor of the Journal 
of Commerce, has joined the staff 
of Barron’s Financial Weekly. 

THOMAS MUTCHLER, formerly of 


ies the Seattle (Wash.) Star, ALAN 


Haas, formerly of trade maga- 
zines, and Extiotr LieBow have 
joined the textile staff of the New 
York Journal of Commerce. Mr. 
Haas is rayon editor. 

a 


Change on Newsweek 
Carle Hodge has resigned as 
head of the Press department in 
Newsweek magazine to engage in 
-lance writing. His successor 
is Karl Hess, formerly of Path- 
finder. 





Ex-Lensman 
Wins Prize As 
Feature Writer 


SEATTLE, Wash. — Frank M. 
(Slim) Lynch, photographer 
turned writer, won first place for 
excellence in feature writing in 
the Washington State Press Club’s 
annual Distinguished Writing 
Awards contest. 

His column, “Seattle Scene,” 
which appears four times weekly 
in the Post-Intelligencer, was 
adjudged to contain the best fea- 
ture writing in a metropolitan 
(more than 50,000 circulation) 
newspaper in this state. 

In 1946, one of the last pictures 
Mr. Lynch took before he 
switched from being a photogra- 
pher to being a writer, wori first 
prize in the news photo division. 
Mr. Lynch has been 29 years on 
the Post-Intelligencer. 

When he metamorphosed from 
a photographer into a writer, Mr. 
Lynch explained with a grin that 
he was doing it because he liked 
to see his name in the paper—as 
a by-line. 

First place for distinguished re- 
porting in a metropolitan paper 
went to Ed Guthman of the 
Seattle Times for his series of 
stories clearing a University of 
Washington professor, Melvin 
Rader, of an accusation that he 
had attended a Communist school. 

Other winners of firsts in daily 
newspaper competition were: Stan- 
ton H. Patty, Longview Daily 
News, reporting; Roland E. Mil- 
ler, Walla Walla Union Bulletin, 
editorial; Earl Clark, Port Angeles 
Evening News, features; Ray Rup- 
pert, Yakima Morning Herald, 
public service. 

Grand prize for the best photo 
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was won by Vic Condiotty, Seattle 
Times. Other winners: Larry 
Dion, Times, sports; Sherman 
Blake, Spokane Chronicle, feature; 
the late Clarence J. Rote, Post- 
Intelligencer, news; Robert S. 
Foster, Bremerton Sun, best in 
under-50,000 circulation class. 
s 


Glenn Griswold, 
PR Publicist, Dies 

Glenn Griswold, publisher of 
Public Relations News for five 
years, died May 15 at the age of 
61 at his home in New York City. 

Mr. Griswold was editor and 

blish Busi Week and 
McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. from 1933 to 
1938. He founded the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce and was its 
editor for 11 years. 

At 17, he edited two country 
weeklies in Michigan. He was 
successively financial editor of 
the Chicago Examiner and the 
Chicago Tribune, and _ western 
manager of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 

He is survived by his wife, 
Denny, co-publisher of the public 
relations newsletter. 


Wedding Bells 


Jane E. PETERSON, assistant 
secretary of the Torrington 
(Conn.) Register, and WILLIAM 
LLEWELLYN. The bride is the 
daughter of the late Grorce W. 
PETERSON, president, publisher 
and editor of the Register, mem- 
ber of the Associated Press and 
first vicepresident of the Connecti- 
cut circuit. 

DonaLD JosEPH Downs, city 
editor of the LaGrange (Ga.) 
Daily News, and Miss RutTH 
SPENCE WINGATE have announced 
their engagement to be married. 
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“Now, sir, 


are you ready 






for the next 






question about 






metals?” 












John Reed King, Quiz Master on Give and Take, C.B.S. 


QUESTION What is our cheapest metal and what does it 
cost per pound —5¢, 19%, 75¢? 








ANSWER Steel is our cheapest metal. And Steel works for EVERYONE 


Steel is sold at an average price of less than 5¢ 





a pound, f.0.b. the mills, by America’s more 


than 200 steel companies. That’s why steel is so widely used. 


See how Steel's average price compares with that of other metals. 
Recent prices have been ranging like this: 


Cs cacccnek newer 5¢ lb. Aluminum ......... 17¢ Ib 

MN i cb ehcenaeen 10¢ Ib. GI ks 6 Si cdsce 19¢ Ib. 

Gs écenecndewna 12¢ Ib Antimony ......... 25¢ Ib. 
Wd drantiawesa ere 75¢ Ib 
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LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED 





ANCAM Celebrates 
Its 30th Anniversary 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM. Camden (N. J.) Courier Post 


PLaNs are nearly completed for 
the 30th annual convention of the 
Association of Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers, June 
18-22 in Omaha, Neb. Long rapid 

’ strides of cooperative develop- 
ment of Classified has resulted 
from the organization of ANCAM 
on June 6, 1920. 

Instigated by literally a hand- 
ful of CAMs, 34 newspapers were 
represented in Indianapolis to 
form the association. L. 
Boughner, Chicago Daily News, 
was elected the first president, 
with Harry Gwaltney, Milwaukee 
Journal, first vicepresident; C. W. 
Nax, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
second vicepresident; C. L. Perk- 
ins of Eprror & PUBLISHER, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Its Aims Set Forth 

This group adopted aims as 
follows: “To reawaken the pub- 
lic and publishers to a greater 
realization of the utility of the 
Want Ad as a power for good 
and profit; of increasing Classi- 
fied rates to return a revenue per 
column at least equal to that of 

confidence 


display; increase reader 

by stricter censorship; standardiza- 
A of the Want Ad business.” 

Investigation of the relation 
between: Display -and- Classified 
rates revealed one or two papers 
had a higher average column rate 
in Classified. It was the general 
opinion Classified rates should be 
higher than Display rates. 

Another session demonstrated 
the lack of standardization in 
Want Ad statistics, rate cards, 
classification headings, etc. was 
retarding the possible growth of 
this type of advertising. 

It was agreed to eliminate “dis- 
honest” Want Ads and a commit- 
tee was formd to prepare censor- 
ship rules for adoption by all 
newspapers for “cleaner” adver- 


Classified — typography d 

an 
make-up were discussed. Broken 
columns and effective classifica- 
tion headings received considera- 


tion. on 
True Today 

We would like to reprint the 
final paragraph of the Convention 
report because it is even more 
true today considering the (ground 
covered via program sessions. It 
read: “Publishers who failed to 
send their CAMs to this meeting 
should have attended the continu- 
ous four-day session. They could 
see this was not a joy-ride at the 
expense of the paper but a serious 
brass tacks meeting that will mean 
more Classified revenue to every 
publication represented.” 


How true. Today, ANCAM 
can point to publishers and other 
top executives who return annu- 
ally to their June Convention. 

The Atlanta Convention in 
1921 boasted attendance double 
that of the organization meeting. 

ANCAM?’s Record 

So much for the organization 
of ANCAM. Now, thanks to the 
cooperation of Past-President C. 
W. Horn, Los Angeles Examiner, 
let’s take an accounting of the 
major achievements either origin- 
ated, developed, sponsored, or ad- 
vanced through ANCAM: 

1. Consecutive daily rate scal- 
ing. 

2. Revenue increases from sur- 
vey and study. 

3. Improvement of  classifica- 
tions. 

4. Encouragement of censor- 
ship. 

5. Increasing public acceptance 
of values in Classified through pro- 
motion and public service cam- 
paigns. 

6. Typographical improvement 
increasing revenue per page. 

7. Development of sales _per- 
sonnel. 

8. Improved department opera- 
tion, equipment resulting in cost 


savings. 

9. Activation of higher appre- 
ciation of Classified in colleges. 

10. Establishment of National 
Speakers’ Bureau on Classified. 
11. Higher character personnel 
in Classified Management through 
educational programs and releases. 
12. Inter-exchange of ideas, in- 
formation between small and 
large newspapers has been of mu- 
tual benefit. 

13. Dissemination of data 
through releases showing progres- 
sive Classified improvement. 

On many occasions ANCAM 
has been the instigator of large 
national campaigns producing 
Classified revenue. Other times 
ANCAM has been called for ad- 
vice and suggestions. Just two 
typical examples would be the 
H.O.LC. and the War Surplus 
campaigns. 

ANCAM makes sure, through 
appointed committees, of keeping 
the members well informed of new 
sales ideas and cost-saving accom- 
plishments of other newspapers. 
This is done through the monthly 
Exchange folder which also in- 
cludes reproductions of Want Ad 
— and effective promotion 


Today, with a membership of 
524, ANCAM takes pride in its 
growth and the sound policies it 
has adopted based on the plan 





conceived 30 years ago. With an 
annual dues range of $15 to $40 
an increasing number of weeklies 
have joined the dailies as mem- 
bers. 

The expiring fiscal year has 
been a tribute to the excellent 
leadership of President T. Frank 
James, CAM, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. It will be forcefully 
brought to light at the Conven- 
tion. Past President William Pick- 
ett, Wichita (Kan.) Eagle, is 
working on the program. 

Classified is on the comeback 
trail following the 1949 linage 
losses and ANCAM is providing 
the leadership. 


Chatty Column 
Built Around Ads 

“What’s New In Classified To- 
day” is the caption of a daily news 
feature appearing in the Classi- 
fied section of the New Bruns- 
wick (N. J.) Home News. It car- 
ries the by-line of Marion Boz- 
zone, staff feature writer. 

Selecting about a dozen Want 
Ads, Miss Bozzone carries on a 
newsy line of chatter weaving in 
almost entire ads into a human 
interest story. All addresses and 
phone numbers are omitted. Just 
enough interest is created to make 
the reader want to find out 
“where”. 

“TI find these little ads extremely 
fascinating,” said Marion. “It is 
truly amazing the news that lies 
hidden behind the Want Ads. My 
big problem is in getting the con- 
fidence of the advertisers I call. 
It is a strange thing for a news- 
paper to give anything away free. 
I will be different when they get 
more accustomed to it.” 

‘King Henry’ Seeks 
A Queen—And Sales 

A SALESMAN’s idea to dub a 
local used car dealer “King Hen- 
ry” a year ago is now paying off 
in added linage in the classified 
pages of Newsday, a Long Island 
daily. “King Henry” has been 
running full (tabloid) pages fea- 
turing his quest for a queen 
among local beauties. Each ad is 
topped with a picture of a finalist 
and the stunt is leading up to a 
parade, open house and dinner 
dance, on top of major prizes 
(such as a convertible to the No. 
1 lady). 


Ad Count Survey 

Under the chairmanship of E. 
D. Howerton, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch, ANCAM conduct- 
ed a 1949 ad count survey in 
comparison to 1948 which re- 
vealed the following facts: 

229 newspapers sent in their 
figures which showed the Los 
Angeles. (Calif.) Times leading 
the list with 2,242,652 ad total for 
1949, a loss of 81,913 ads from 
1948, 


34 newspapers recorded a gain 
in ad count over 1948 with the 
largest, of those reporting, credit- 
ed to the Dayton (O.) Daily 


“News, ‘a gain of 65,304 ads. 
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‘Mother of 1950’ 
Title Accorded 
Mrs. Jackson 


PoRTLAND, Ore.—For her “great 
contribution to humanity,” Mrs. 
C. S. Jackson has been selected 
by the Retail 
Trade bureau of 
Portland as 
Mother of 1950. 
She is the widow 
of the founder of 
the Journal and 
mother of its 
publisher, P. L. 
Jackson. 

Among her 
many campaigns 
for the better- 
ment of Oregon 
was a project which resulted in 
1928 in the standardization of 
butter in Oregon and put the 
state “on the golden trail” to 
pre-eminence in dairying. 

She engaged in a long campaign 
to bring the battleship Oregon 
out of oblivion to a permanent 
berth in Portland, accessible as a 
museum to school children and 
visitors. She was successful, but 
Oregon lost the battleship when 
it was reactivated in World War 
II. It floats neglected in a south- 
west Pacific lagoon today. 

During the last war she was the 
guiding light in establishing the 
George A. White Service Men’s 
Center and personally assisted in 
looking after thousands of service 
men during the war. 

At the war’s end, Mrs. Jackson 
founded the Gen. George A. 
White Veterans club for men and 
women and turned it over to re- 
turning veterans. The club is 
debt-free and self-sustaining, own- 
ing its own building. It offers a 
temporary home to veterans, finds 
them jobs and, through the me- 
morial fund she established in the 
name of Sam Jackson, her grand- 
son, a Navy flier, who was killed 
in a helicopter accident in 1947, 
the club lends veterans small sums 
when there is urgent need. 

Her latest project is to estab- 
lish a living memorial to all vet- 
erans, a huge municipal center 
which would provide facilities for 
sports, music and drama events, 
conventions and other gatherings. 

Mrs. Jackson, who will cele- 
brate her 88th birthday anniver- 
sary on Sept. 20, has just estab- 
lished a Jackson memorial room 
in memory of her husband, C. S. 
Jackson, who founded the Journal 
in 1902, and her grandson, C. S. 
Sam) J m, in the Journal 
building on Harbor drive 

a 





Mrs. Jackson 


New Quebec Editor 
QueBec—Jack Dunn, city edi- 
tor and Parliamentary correspon- 
dent for Quebec Chronicle-Tele- 
graph, has been appointed editor, 
su A. G. Penny, retired. 
He will continue to be the paper’s 
Parliamentary correspondent. 
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PRESENTS MORE THAN 350,000 MARKET FACTS 
U. S., State, County and City Data 


COUNTY DATA 
Number Daily Newspapers; Number Radio and 
TV Stations 


CITY DATA 


For all cities of 5,000 and over population. 
County 


name and map location; number daily 
number radio and TV stations. 





Population—'40 count; ‘48 
Families—'40; = — families per 


etal falee—'40; °48 estimates; Ketail Sales 
Index; per family; per capita; sales by 
classes of outlete-Food, Gen’l Merchan- 
dise, Apparel, Home Furnishings, Auto- 
motive, Pilling Stations, Lumber. Build- 
ing Material — Hardware, Eating-Drink- 
ing, Drug, number major outlets. 

Industrial Data—'47 Number establish- 
ments; total employed; total wages; ‘e 
state total; average weekly wage: major 


Farm Data—'48 populesion: families; in- 
pon og BE % of state; income per family 
capita; "45 arene farm size: 
value De per : farm and pel 
Qualitative Data — Reside ental ‘telephones: 
Rural Level of ——— bank de- 
Posits; postal receipts. 


Pop 
Families—N 


Retail Sales—'40 totals 
Retail Sales Index °40/’4 


Marketing 
and keys); 





ulation—City zone; city and retail trad- 
ing zone; ‘40 city limits and ‘48 esti- 
mates. 


lumber in neers limits and 

48 estimates; radio homes. 
and ‘48 estimates; 
‘48 per capita; 
per family by classes of outlete—Food, 
Home Fur- 


Building Material, Hardware, Eating- 
Drinking, Drug, Bank Debits. 


MAPS 


Mape—State (with county lines 
each City of 250,000 and 

over population; U. S. Territories and 

Philippines; Canada. 
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About SRDS Consumer Markets 


From the President of a Minneapolis Agency 
“We are putting it to work in preparing at least two recommended 


schedules. 


From a Middle Western National Advertiser (Heating Equipment) 
“Very helpful in administration of our current newspaper program.” 
From the Vice-President of a Radio Network 
“T am enclosing a tabulation from your book which is highly illumi- 


nating.” 


From the Media Director of a Northwestern Agency 
“We found Consumer Markets just the thing in helping plan cam- 


paigns.” 


From the President of a Southern Advertising Agency 
“Have used it to actually close opinions on new sales ventures.” 


Copies Available at $5.00 each 
Send for your copy today. 





SRDS Consumer Markets . . . 


The Market Data Book of a 
Thousand Uses. . . 


Presents more than 350,000 Market 
Facts... 

A Practical Marketing Department 
in One Volume 


Consumer Markets 
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PROMOTION 


Plenty of ‘Happy Talk’ 


Can Be Put 


By T. S. Irvin 


THERE Is A SONG in “South Pa- 
cific” about talk. It’s about happy 
talky talk. Which makes us think 
that talk can be good as well as 
evil. And if it is so powerful, then 
good talk must certainly be a 
powerful and a useful .promotional 
tool. 

The question then arises, natur- 
ally, are we using the power of 
good talk to promote our news- 
papers? Surely some alert and en- 
terprising newspapers are doing so. 
but our guess would be that most 
newspapers are neglecting this 
tool. 

Yet using it is a simple enough 
thing. Your newspaper does some- 
thing especially noteworthy in 
covering a story. Perhaps it even 
scores a beat over the competition. 
Why not, then, talk this up in all 
your contacts with readers and 
advertisers? 

Oh, well, you say, we do. We 
Tun promotional ads telling people 
about it. But suppose this is some- 
thing your paper has done that 
you don’t normally run promo- 
tional ads about. Suppose it’s just 
a little thing you don’t think war- 
rants an ad. Maybe it’s some be- 
hind-the-scenes stuff you don’t 
even want to put into an ad. Why 
not, then, tell it to your salesmen 
and thus provide them with an 
effective conversation piece? 

One newspaper we know does 
this effectively in advertising. Its 
salesmen come back with numer- 
ous result stories. Many of them 
are not of themselves important 
enough to warrant printed promo- 
tion. Many of them, indeed, are 
off-the-record stories that the ad- 
vertiser doesn’t want used in print- 
ed promotion. The salesmen’s re- 
ports are culled for items of this 
nature, and quick memos are mi- 
meographed and passed around to 
the staff. Next morning, the men 
have some good talk material to 
use in their contacts. 

Another paper we know does 
this same thing quite effectively in 
staff meetings. The men exchange 
these items and thus equip them- 
selves and each other with this 
talk material. At these meetings, 
too, the publisher drops in to talk 
a few minutes about the news side 
of the paper. He tells stories about 
what the reporters are doing, 
what's planned, what’s cooking. 
And this, too, gives the salesmen 
good fresh inside talk material. 

Anybody who has ever indulged 
in shop talk around a newspaper 
knows that there is plenty to talk 
about. You can put a good deal 
of this talk to work for the paper 
promotionally—if you just chan- 
nel it properly to your staff. 
= . 





to Work 


Door Opener 

Tue Boston (Mass.) Post, Frank 
Mann informs, has been enjoying 
an unusual and exceptionally good 
response from a series of “Mer- 
chandising Bulletins for Retail Ex- 
ecutives” which it is now mailing 
regularly. The bulletins, each a 
single sheet multigraphed under a 
standard head printed in different 
colors, started by reporting inter- 
esting items taken from the Cus- 
tomer Audit Bureau. These con- 
cerned multiple purchases and 
walkouts, impulse purchasing, and 
similar items of interest to retail- 
ers. 
At the same time, the Post ran 
a series of advertisements telling 
how “47% of all shoppers inter- 
viewed at Jordan Marsh” are reg- 
ular readers of the paper. The se- 
ries covered all of Boston’s major 
stores. The ads invited inquiries 
for details. and the paper got 
them, all right. 


Going Places 

WITH TRAVEL now big business 
and growing bigger all the time, 
the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal is out with a simple but effec- 
tive promotional folder seeking to 
tap the travel and resort market. 
The folder pulls something of a 
switch. Everybody goes—or tries 
to go—to Louisville for the Derby. 
But, according to this folder, ev- 
erybody seems to leave Louisville 
some time during the summer for 
a vacation. 

The Courier-Journal conducted 
a survey which shows that 294,788 
people leave Louisville for vaca- 
tions — 56,345 families by auto, 
15,888 by train, 6,076 by bus, 
4,528 by plane. The survey shows 
where they’re going, too — and 
most of them are headed for 
Florida. 

This is valuable stuff, and should 
prove a business-getter. 


In the Bag 

Pictures, big ones and good 
ones, lend live interest to a mar- 
ket promotion put out by the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram-Ga- 
zette. “Gear your advertising dol- 
lar to meet a great sales opportu- 
nity in Worcester, industrial capi- 
tal of New England” is the long 
but informative caption. And the 
copy is all put on gears superim- 
posed over pictures of busy Wor- 
cester scenes. Copy provides the 
usual market data in an unusual 
way. 

A caption bound to get atten- 
tion is put on a self-mailer by the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Examiner. 
“Maybe you don’t like money!” 


Bright Sdeas 


Match-the-Twins 

A stunt that has proved to have 
pulling power is a Match-the- 
Twins contest currently carried in 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, a 
Scripps - Howard Newspaper. No 
specialized knowledge or research 
is necessary to work the contest 
and whole families get together at 
the interesting task of matching 
pictures of twins. The Press is 
running 50 pairs, 10 each Sunday, 
for 10 consecutive weeks. Edward 
Kasun, promotion manager, ex- 
plained there is no royalty to pay 
for the contest as readers submit 
twin pictures they hope will be 
used in competition. The paper 
pays a nominal sum for accepted 
pictures. 


Birth Announcements 
REALIZING that existing methods 
of obtaining birth information 
from the local hospitals was in- 
adequate, Earle Richardson, pub- 
lisher of the Polk County Item- 
izer-Observer, Dallas, Ore., print- 
ed forms and distributed them to 
the hospitals. The forms are filled 
out by parents and are collected 
weekly. The need for complete in- 
formation, including names and 
addresses of parents and grand- 
parents, was revealed during the 
war when many people went to 
the newspaper to search the files 
for birth certificate information. 





Down on the Farm 

EACH WEEK, five buses pick up 
40 young people at each of five 
junior high schools and whisk 
them away from the city for a 
one-day tour of farms, sponsored 
by the Cleveland (O.) Press as 
“A Day on the Farm.” Each school 
group includes a teacher, the edi- 
tor of the school paper and a stu- 
dent photographer. The stunt 
makes good pictures and copy, ac- 
cording to John Robbins, promo- 
tion manager. 


Riviera Times To Be 
Coral Gables Weekly 


Miami Beacu, Fla.—The Coral 
Gables Riviera Times, published 
in combination with the Miami 
Beach Florida Sun since last 
October, will be printed separate- 
ly on and after June 1. 

C. M. Dailey, general manager 
of the Riviera Times Publishing 
Co., said the paper would be a 
standard-size weekly, published 
Thursday and delivered by mail. 
In combination with the Sun it 
has been a Sunday-through-Friday 
publication. George B. Storer 
_ the Florida Sun Publishing 

0. 


s 
This Week Joins Bureau 
This Week, Sunday magazine 
distributed with 27 newspapers, 
has become a member of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, ANPA. 





Baseball School 
Run for $250; 
607 in Classes 


Norristown, Pa. — Successful 
promotions for smaller-city dailies 
need not be expensive, the Norris- 
town Times Herald has demon- 
strated in its handling of an an- 
nual Baseball School at a cost of 
not more than $250 a year. 

According to John T. McGuire, 
promotion manager, baseballs and 
bats and a dinner for the coach- 
ing staff are the only expenses. 

“The Baseball School,” he ex- 
plained, “is not used as a circula- 
tion promotion but rather a good- 
will promotion which should have 
a long-range payoff. These young- 
ters are the potential subscribers 
of 10 years hence.” 

The baseball school came about 
through mistakes youths of 18 to 
22 years were making in handling 
their positions, or batting, in the 
community Senior League. 

21 on the Faculty 

Four years ago, Sports Editor 
Red McCarthy and Mr. McGuire 
decided it would be a good idea to 
teach youngsters between the ages 
of 10 to 15 years to carry out 
their diamond chores the right 
way. Contacts were made with 
men who had enjoyed, or still 
were enjoying success as baseball 
players. ‘ 

“They were eager at the oppor- 
tunity of helping the youngsters 
and at the same time aiding a 
civic-betterment program,” Mr. 
McGuire said. 

A faculty of 21 men went to 
work in May, 1947. The en- 
rollment comprised 223 boys. At- 
tending classes this week are 607 
hopefuls looking for a chance in 
the baseball world. 

Two additional classes have 
been allotted to youngsters 8 and 
9 years old, who “can’t wait.” 
The-reason for this stems from the 
fact that, through the Times Her- 
ald Baseball School, juvenile base- 
ball interest has resulted in a 
Little League Baseball, Inc. fran- 
chise for Norristown. The Little 
League comprises four fully uni- 
formed teams of boys 8 to 12 
years. 

About 500 parents and just 
plain baseball fans attend the 
classes as spectators. 

e 
6 Initiated in SDX 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.—Six New 
Mexico newsmen were initiated 
into the New Mexico chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi at the University 
of New Mexico. They are: Edwin 
Minteer, executive editor of the 
Albuquerque Journal; Dan Bur- 
tows, editor, and George Baldwin, 
managing editor, of the Albuquer- 
que Tribune; Will Harrison, editor 
of the Santa Fe New Mexican; 
Wallace Barnes, publisher of the 
Gallup Independent; and Sanky 
Trimble, state editor of the Asso- 
ciated Press. 
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It's 
a 
Fact ee 


Americans bought $23.6 billions of 
life insurance last year—a record 
amount of protection. It was more 
than all life insurance owned by U.S. 
families about a generation ago. 





They bought 22 million policies—an average of 
one new policy for every other family in the 
country. 


Families owning life insurance are currently 
putting about 314% of their income into this form 
of protection. 


So far in 1950, purchases have increased over 

last year by 13% . . . proof of the continuing thrift 
of the people and their desire to make their 

own financial independence. 


Facts and figures such as these evidence the 
broad interest of policyholders and the general 
public in life insurance and how it operates. 
To meet this interest, the Institute of Life 
Insurance serves as a central source of infor- 
mation, set up to answer inquiries from the 
public and the press. 





THE INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE ——_ CENTRAL SOURCE OF 
INFORMATION ——. 488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Saturday Review Book 


Service Has 
By Jane McMaster 


On May 13, the Boox SERVICE 
For NEWSPAPERS, edited by the 
Saturday Review of Literature, 
added a new feature: a “Crime 
Corner,” in which Reviewer Wil- 
liam C. Weber lists and gives a 
two-sentence appraisal of “The 
Week’s Best Murders.” 

The compactness of the feature 
by murder mysteryman Weber, 
and the popular subject matter, 
indicated it would have a good 
chance with editors. In fact, 
newspapers have taken to the 

- service as a whole since its be- 
ginning Jan. 31, according to Man- 
ager W. D. Patterson. 

In three and a half months, 27 
newspapers have signed up for it, 
and about a score more are ex- 
pressing active interest in it. 
Adds Mr. Patterson: A belief 
that newspaper readers are not 
interested in books was scotched 
by responsive readers themselves; 
and editors have progressively in- 
creased the space allotted for the 
new service material. 

Supplements Reviews 

Offered to supplement, rather 
than take the place of, the work 
of the staff book reviewer, the 
service is written and tailored for 
newspapers. “It is not an editing 
of the contents of the magazine,” 
Mr. Patterson points out. 

“It seemed important that a 
service be made available to news- 
papers which, at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, would enable them to 
give a diversified news and critical 


27 Papers 


coverage of the book field,” says 
Mr. Patterson. “Books have never 
been as comprehensively covered 
by the various media as they 
should be. 

“SRL can prepare such a serv- 
ice, in our opinion, with a special 
authority and completeness, and 
at the same time, do so very eco- 
nomically because the basic in- 
gredients are already available.” 

(The Service is offered to news- 
papers practically at cost, Mr. 
Patterson points out.) 

With an eye on editors’ needs, 
the “Lead Review of the Week” 
is selected for its news as well 
as its critical importance. “Men 
Without Faces,” by Louis in-the- 
news Budenz thus rates this spot. 

List of Weekly Features 

Other features sent weekly are: 

“Brief Reviews of Leading 
New Books,” edited by John Bark- 
ham, literary editor of Coronet; 
a cartoon by SRL cartoonists; a 
list of important books to be pub- 
lished that week; “Among Book 
and Authors,” a column edited by 
Mr. Markham; “Books Readers 
Like Best,” edited by SRL Editor 
Norman Cousins; and “This 
Week’s Old Favorite.” 

The last two features point up 
this bit of philosophy: books 
should live longer—they should 
not be published one week and 
disappear from public awareness 
the next. 

Mr. Cousins’ feature is based on 
a poll of 500 SRL readers chosen 





For men 


onLy?! 


' ...a strictly masculine cooking column, for 


kitchen matadors who barbecue their own 
black angus, flap the flap jacks, sun tan the 
sunny-side-ups, or bat up a beef stew for 
the boys on the wife’s night out... 


Morrison Wood 


writes about man’s meals for men... His 
weekly feature corrals the growing audience 
of amateur chefs, gets the wives’ over-the- 
shoulder reading as well. A recent column 
referred to a meat tenderizer, brought more 
than 10,000 inquiries! ...To keep your 
circulation simmering . . . phone, wire or 
write for proofs, prices, open territories... 


Mollie Slott, Manager. 








Chicago Tribune-New York News 
Syndicate Tritunc Tower. Encase 
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at random each week. They are 
asked not only what books they’ve 
read lately, but whether they liked 
the books or not, and why. One 
finding has been that the buying 
of books (as indicated by book- 
sellers’ best-seller reports) and the 
reading of books, are frequently 
months apart. In other words, a 
last year’s best-seller may develop 
as this year’s best-read book—or 
a book that didn’t get read and 
liked as much as bought. 

Harrison Smith, president of 
SRL and Associate Editor Ray- 
mond Walters, Jr. do turns on 
“This Week’s Old Favorite” and 
the “Lead Review.” 

With material integrated for a 
one-shot weekend run, one sub- 
scribing paper nevertheless breaks 
it up, runs it as a daily “Book- 
shelf’—and the option is up to 
the paper. Consisting of about 
eight columns of material weekly, 
the average subscriber is now run- 
ning about four columns of it. 

World Literary Projects, an 
SRL subsidiary directed by ex- 
newspaperman Patterson, produces 
the service, and plans are to 
branch out in some non-book fea- 
tures soon. 


Mirror Enterprises Signs 
‘Too Funny For Words’ 

Los ANGELES Mirror ENTER- 
PRISES, the “Hopalong Cassidy” 
syndicate, has a new feature: a 
pantomime comic strip in panel 
format, by Courtney Dunkel, edi- 
torial-page cartoonist of the York 
(Pa.) Dispatch. 

-In a pre-syndication test in the 
Mirror and in Mr. Dunkel’s wage- 

(Continued on page 58) 





Boston Jubilee 


Promotion Fills 
Sunday Papers 


Boston—Launching the Boston 
Jubilee week, dedicated to the 
175th anniversary of the founding 
of American democracy in Boston, 
the Boston newspapers spread the 
program in pictures and words 
through many pages of last Sun- 
day’s issues. 

Following up a Page One lead- 
all, the Post ran seven pages of 
Jubilee features with two dozen 
cuts inside. The frontspiece was a 
full-page aerial photograph of 
downtown Boston. 

The official program, prepared 
by the Jubilee committee, was pro- 
duced by the Post “as a Public 
Service,” the paper contributing 
500,000 copies for distribution 
at information booths. 

The Globe devoted almost its 
entire rotogravure section and five 
pages of its editorial and news fea- 
ture section to Jubilee features. 
The first page of the section car- 
ried an artist’s map of the city 
showing the location of all events 
on the program. 

In addition to a half dozen news 
and feature stories in the news sec- 
tion, the Herald’s rotogravure sec- 
tion carried pictures tied into the 
celebration on 14 of its 20 pages. 

The Advertiser ran stories and 
pictures through its news sections. 

The Jubilee was given strong 
editorial page support in the weeks 
preceding the celebration, and gen- 
erous news coverage reported de- 
velopments. 








Comics, Panels, Fashions, Reci- 
pes, Picture page, Bridge, full 
page Hollywood feature with art 
and 20 other weekly circulation 
builders. Send for proof. ATLA’ 
FEATURES SYNDICATE, 6455 Sun- 
set, Los Angeles 28, Cal. 


STRENGTH FOR ‘THE DAY—A 
religious feature which speaks 
straight to the questions many 
people are asking today. 
The Ellis-Douglass Service 
Box 287 
Princeton, New Jersey 





HOLLYWOOD TODAY 
by Sheilah Graham 
Bright reporting of all the 
news from Hollywood. 
Seven columns each week. 
ell Syndicate, Inc. 
229 West 43 St., New York City 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ON U. S. 
Heraldry. Countless Flags, Seals, 
Emblems, etc., of Presidents, Govt. 
Depts., Armed Forces, 48 States. 
Also features on Official Her- 
aldry of Canada and all foreign 


countries. Write to: WORLD 
PRESS SERVICE, Island 
Creek, Mass. 








HONEY CREEK: Grows on you! 

Heart-warming, refreshing relief 

for a giddy world. Daily fan mail 

spontaneous. BYERS FEATURES, 
VILLE, OHIO. 





HOME WORKSHIP PATTERNS 
House and garden furnishings. 
Weekly. Illustrated. Dependable 
service. RUTH WYETH SPEARS, 
How-to-do Features, Bedford 
Hills, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL FEA’ Eng- 


TURES—! 
lish, Etiquette, Household, Beauty, 
Puzzles; write for details. W. L. 
1015 Vine St., 


Gordon Features, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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COPPER... 


Time's friendly enemy 


“Time and copper get along well together — 
because of one simple reason: 
Copper chooses to ignore time completely. 


For nature has given copper the great 
pn of almost eternal youth—the 
ability to resist the slow but steady 
ravages of the elements, for 

centuries if need be. 


How fortunate it is that so permanent 

a metal meets so many vital needs in our 
modern way of life! For we depend 

on copper to bring us the benefits of 
electricity . . . the conveniences of 
communication and transportation . . . 

the comforts of ever-present water, warmth 
and refrigeration in millions of our homes. 


American industry, too, counts on brass 
and bronze, two important alloys of 
copper, to provide it with highly 
“workable,” durable and attractive 

raw materials for manufacturing 
finished products. 


Is it any wonder then, that Anaconda, 
first in copper, brass and bronze, takes 
such pride and satisfaction in 

these products of its mines and mills? 
For what other metal can give 

the world so much lasting service 

and satisfaction—as copper? 





AnaconpA 


First in Copper, Brass and Bronze 
**Anaconda”’ is a registered trademark 50361A 


The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 
International Smelting and Refining Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 

Chile Copper 

Greene Cananea Copper Company 
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BIG BEN. THE GREAT 13 TON BRONZE BELL THAT STRIKES THE HOURS OVER LONDON, 1S WORLD-FAMOUS AS THE VOICE OF Time. 
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5,000 Gain in 3 Years— 
Publisher Tells How 


By George A. Brandenburg 


How the Tarentum (Pa.) Val- 
ley Daily News has increased its 
circulation in three years from 
9,500 to 14,750, ABC net, was 
recently outlined by Eugene A. 


Simon, publisher, who s 
the importance of compressed car- 
rier routes, “saturating” old 


routes through smart sampling, 
and moving into new territory by 
emphasizing local news and pic- 
tures. 

Net result, he points out, was 
that a year ago the Valley Daily 
News was able to raise its adver- 
tising rate a half-cent a_ line. 
“The circulation increase made 
possible the advertising increase,” 
he said. “We asked for less than 
a 10% increase in advertising 
rate, and gave them a 33% in- 
crease in circulation.” 


Carriers Pay by Check 

Mr. Simon explained that in 
1947, the paper completely elimin- 
ated the office-collect system and 
changed entirely to the Little 
Merchant plan. The circulation 
department set about to reorgan- 
ize every route, both in number 
of papers and geographic area. 
Now the Daily News .has no 
routes of over 80 papers and those 
routes are consolidated around the 
area in which. the carrier lives. 
Another feature is that no routes 
cross railroad tracks or highways. 

To facilitate carrier payment, 
the paper has arranged with 14 
banks in the circulation area to 
open carrier checking accounts, in 
the name of the carrier with no 
balance required to maintain 
such an account. “We printed up 
checkbooks, with checks only to 
be drawn in favor of our newspa- 
per,” said Mr. Simon. 

“Each Thursday, with his bill, 
the boy receives a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. He has his 
checkbook from the bank, and 
can write out his check and mail 
it to the paper. The banks went 
for this in a big way because it 
is an excellent way to create fu- 
ture customers and depositors.” 

Tells of Sampling 

Mr. Simon explained how the 
paper has improved its carrier 
relations through a prehensive 
insurance policy that protects the 
boys for the entire time — not 
just while delivering papers— 
free membership in the YMCA, 
and periodical checkups with the 
boys and their parents, together 
with more carrier news in the 
newspaper. 

The Tarentum paper has found 
that Octeber is the best month for 
sampling, with April and May the 
second and third best times. They 
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have also decided that a five-day 
sample is sufficient. Sampling is 
supplemented with letters to the 
potential subscribers. The series 
Stresses features in the paper and 
other points that make the news- 
paper of value to the reader. 
“You can overdo a good thing by 
trying to stress too many points 
and making the letters too long,” 
warned Mr. Simon. “We take one 
point and we hammer on it in 
each letter.” 

The Tarentum publisher also 
emphasized the importance of 


‘closer tie-in between editorial and 


circulation departments. He 
showed, for instance, how by 
checking subscribers against total 
number of homes on a route the 
paper can determine its percent- 
age of coverage, which, in turn, 
can be projected by sections of 
the communities covered. Where 
a community has only 50 to 35% 
coverage, he suggested the paper 
needs more local news and pic- 
tures in that town. 
Stresses Local Coverage 

“We have been amazed at 

what can be done with correla- 


tion of what is spent on country. 


correspondents and on distribu- 
tion in proportion to what is ac- 
tually needed,” he stated. “The 
circulation department can set up 
the mechanics and go out and get 
the circulation, but can’t hold it. 
It takes the editorial department 
to really hold circulation.” 

Mr. Simon asserted the biggest 
asset an aggressive circulation de- 
partment can have is local cover- 
age—news and pictures. He said: 

“Instead of spending money for 
service pictures, especially when 
the community is in competition 
with large metropolitan newspap- 
ers, buy a good camera and hire 
another photographer, and special- 
ize in local pictures. You can't 
beat that.” 

On local news and pictures, he 
cautioned publishers to be “hon- 
est and sincere with your sub- 
scribers.” He pointed out that 
some papers may run a sampling 
campaign and during that week 
or two will run a lot of local 
news and pictures. “But the day 
the sample is over, the coverage 
goes down and then the news- 
paper wonders why people stop 
subscribing,” he declared. 

Mr. Simon summed up his posi- 
tion by urging publishers not to 
pay too much attention to their 
competition, but rather to be posi- 
tive and constructive in their 
own efforts to make a better 
newspaper. Then, he says, com- 
petition will take care of itself. 








Josh Lee Joins 
W-T and Sun 


Joseph B. Lee, president of In- 
ternational Circulation Managers 
Association, has been appointed 
assistant circulation r of 
the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, it was announced this 
week by Circulation Manuger 
Abbie Wallace. 

Mr. Lee has been in newspaper 
circulation activities for more than 
a quarter of a century. He was 
onetime CM of the Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Florida Times Union and 
recently CM of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution. 


Speedway Race Contest 

THE INDIANAPOLIS (Ind.) TimEs’ 
fifth annual 500-mile Speedway 
Race contest got underway re- 
cently with 28 city district manag- 
ers competing for cash prizes. 

The race contest is an annual 
affair just before the big Indian- 
apolis “500.” Each district is rep- 
resented by a metal racing car 
mounted on a large race track 
in the circulation conference room 
at the Times office. The district 
cars move around the track 
through a 20-day campaign by 
average converted from 
daily circulation gains. 

Daily bulletins, highlighting ac- 
tivities and giving the official 
standings, are sent to carriers in 
their bundles and posted in sub- 
stations. Cash prizes will go 
to the first three districts to finish 
with the highest increases (fastest 
speeds). 500-Mile Speedway race 
tickets and other merchandise 
prizes are awarded carriers for 
individual sales accomplishments. 


Carrier Scholarships 

SEVEN winners of college schol- 
arships awarded by the Cleveland 
(O.) Press circulation department 
were recently announced. ‘The 





seven home delivery carriers will 
receive $350 awards May 26. 


Iowa Short Course 
NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION prin- 

ciples, practices, and problems will 

hold the spotlight at the State 


{P Telemats 


The Associated Press 








University of Iowa at Iowa City 
on May 27 and 28, during the 
Iowa Short Course on Newspaper 
Circulation sponsored by the SUI 
School of Journalism. 

Jasper E. Rison, circulation di- 
rector of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal and Times, will 
be moderator. 

The program includes six lec- 
tures, and a special address by 
Harlan H. Hilliker, circulation di- 
rector of the Bloomington (Ind.) 
Daily Herald. 


Mothers Get Reward 

Mortuers of more than 300 
carriers of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram and Gazette received 
two-pound boxes of candy or an 
orchid for Mother’s Day—as re- 
wards to the boys in a circulation 
contest. 

«@ 


Br. Pepper in Big 
Ad Push in June 


CuicaGo—Dr. Pepper, a popu- 
lar soft drink, will spend $250,- 
000 to introduce the simplified 
Dr. Pepper bottle cap, starting 
June 1, using newspapers—black 
and white and color comics—bill- 
boards and TV spots in selected 
markets. 

A nationwide consumer contest 
in connection with the crown 
change will be the theme of the 
advertising campaign. Dr. Pepper 
drinkers who turn in the, largest 
number of the two bottle tops will 
have a chance to win 2,311 prizes 
valued at $30,000. Top prize will 
be a trip to Hollywood to take 
part in a movie. 

2-Month Campaign 

Newspaper black and white ads 
up to 2,300 lines will be used 
along with color comic space in 
major markets. The campaign 
will run from June 1 to July 31 
and advertising will be placed 
through Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Chicago. 
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Kya PUBLISHED BY THE OIL INDUSTRY INFORMATION COMMITTEE NUMBER 

, will 

x lec FOR YOUR INFORMATION: 

ess b 

on dt Average middle-income Americans on vacation this year will travel 

‘. greater distances and spend more money "getting away from it all" than ever 

before. Recent magazine survey, covering two and a half million families 

n 300 with incomes averaging $3,870 yearly, showed plans to travel an average of 

Mass.) 1,630 miles and spend $279 on vacation trips in 1950. This is 381 miles 

— and $66 more than the same group reported for 1949. : 

as re- The automobile, as usual, is the most popular vehicle for vacation 

ulation traveling. The airplane, in second place, is specially favored for long 
distances. This summer the oil industry will handle another whopping job, 
supplying fuel and lubricants for those motor cars and planes. Added to 
the task will be the diesel-powered buses, trains and ships which also carry 

anil their large percentage of vacationists. 

$250,- Of ok * a 8 * 

nor Nobody need worry, however, about the care and feeding of his horseless 

—black Chariot this summer. Oil men are turning out close to two billion barrels 

s—bill- |: of gasoline, lubricants, fuel oils and hundreds of other products each year. 

elected i And latest government figures show that gasoline quality is better than 

contest | ever before. 

by Intense competition within the industry has made these better gasolines 

Pepper available. A quarter million service stations make them accessible. Thanks 

largest to these two factors of a progressive industry Mr. and Mrs. Vacationist will 

po be able to buy all the fuel they need at reasonable prices, and any time 

ize will they desire, in every nook and cranny of the U.S.A. However vacationists 

lo take will still have to worry about the weather. But men’s minds, working with 
machines, may yet speed the time when we may be able to do something regarding 

rite ads the weather besides talking about it. Researchers in oil and other forward- 

e used looking American industries, teamed with long-range weather forecasters and 

canal rainmakers are about ready to make this fabled dream a reality. 

July 31 For instance, petroleum scientists are now working on experiments to 

deen | Yaise soil temperatures with carbon black, a product of natural gas. (The 

; carbon black darkens the soil and thereby causes it to absorb more heat from 

the sun.) The first objective is to give farmers one more weapon to combat 

seo the yearly hazards of late freezes in the spring and early frosts in the 


fall. No one knows yet, if the experiments will prove economically feasible; 
whether at some future date, northern resorts may not be able to dissipate 
their snow banks by dusting them with carbon black to be ready for the 
TER vacation rush days, even weeks, ahead of present opening dates. 
’ Ok OK a of od ok 
. Surprises seem to await at every turn in the years ahead. They've 
come with great rapidity since the oil business was started back in 1859. 


ply-O Reasonable prediction: many of the second half-century's innovations will 
ptions, be traceable to the $100,000,000 annual research budget of America's army 
oromo- of forward-looking, competitive oil companies. 


ees © & *€ 
For further information on petroleum's role in your future, write to: 


Harold B. Miller 

Executive Director 

Oil Industry Information Committee 
50 West 50th Street 

New York 20, N. Y¥. 

(Advertisement) 
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Manila Bulletin 
Attests Rebirth 
In Huge Edition ; 


San Francisco—The 
tury edition of the Manila - L) 
Bulletin contained 216 tabloid 


pages. 

The publisher is Carson Tay- 
lor, whose plant was bombed out 
during the war. Mr. Taylor was 
ill, but he struggled through the 
war years to preserve the intangi- 
ble assets of the newspaper he 
founded Feb. 1, 1900. 

With the American occupation, 
Mr. Taylor returned to study the 
ruins of his once fine plant. He 
was offered a large sum of money 
for his real estate holdings— 
enough cash to put him on “easy 
street” for the balance of his life. 

In Rented Quarters 

Carson Taylor shook his head. 
He rallied his pre-war employes. 
On Feb. 25, 1946, the Bulletin re- 
turned to Manila, published from 
the presses of Ramon Roces. 
H. A. Linn, advertising manager, 
Emilio Abundo, accountant, and 
others helped in the restoration. 
Now Ford Wilkins, repatriated 
from a Japanese concentration 
camp, returned to the managing 
editorship. The Bulletin was re- 
established in its own plant by 
October, 1948. 

The Bulletin today is in rented 
quarters, with half the pre-war 
printing capacity. The re-estab- 
lishment was five times as costly 
as the former plant, but it was 
done. 

Circulation is twice that of pre- 
war. 

Mr. Taylor was born in Craw- 
ford County, Illinois and started 
a teaching career at 18. He an- 
swered President McKinley’s call 
for volunteers and reached: Ma- 
nila, Sept. 1, 1898 to participate 
in mopping up operations. The 
surrender had taken place Aug. 
13. When his volunteer infantry 
company was ordered back to this 
country, he requested a discharge 
in Manila. 


First a Shipping Paper 

Mr. Taylor learned newspaper 
publishing as circulation manager 
and then business manager of the 
old Manila American, which gave 
him his first Manila job. He had 
become a part owner after a few 
months with the paper, but the 
partners sold out. He begun the 
Daily Bulletin as a shipping and 
commerce publication, simultan- 
eously working as a harbor cus- 
toms guard for six months to 
gain more knowledge of shipping. 

The Bulletin was circulated 
without charge for four years, and 
it remained in the shipping and 
commerce field until 1912. Then 
organized as a domestic corpora- 
tion with Mr. Taylor owning 75% 
of the stock, it shifted into a gen- 
eral newspaper and gained popu- 
larity. 
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paying paper, readers voted six to 
one that “Too Funny For Words” 

is funny. (There was a $25 pro 
et a $25 con prize in the con- 
test too.) 
Mr. Dunkel, 47, was born in 
Baltimore. He took his first job 
on the Baltimore News-Post at 
16, worked his way to New York, 
served as gagman and story writer 
for Paul Terry’s Terrytoons, then 
spent a dozen years free-lancing. 
His cartoons have been published 
in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, and others. 

His new panel is divided into 
two, three, four or six frames, de- 
pending on the gag. 


Before-and-After Used 
In Spadea Beauty Series 
SPaDEA, INC., has a year-round 
beauty feature entitled “You” that 
holds suspense for each seven or 
14-day series through use of the 
“Before and After’ ‘technique. 
Ann Lawrence (pseudonym for 
Mrs. Eloise Boone Ray) conducts 
the feature as a clinic. In “Experi- 
ment Laura,” she puts an over- 
weight and chicless 25-year-old 
through operations make-up, hair- 
do, reducing and clothes. The re- 
sult (as in Experiments Sandy, Su- 
san, Nancy, etc.) is naturally a 
good looker—but you don’t find 
out until the very last picture. 
The six already signed papers 


—including the Baltimore Sun, 


whose Beauty Editor selected a 
local girl for one experiment— 
wanted a year-round feature, ac- 
cording to President J. V. Spadea. 
He points out there are blondes 
and redheads, popeyes and squint 
eyes, angular 18-year-olds and 
overstuffed matrons; in short, 
enough differential in girls and 
beauty problems to keep the thing 
going many moons. If, however, 
a paper wants the feature for a 
shorter time, it can have it at a 
special rate. 

The author, one-time beauty 
editor in Atlanta, Ga., takes her 
ducklings to established hair styl- 
ists, diet-prescribing doctors, etc., 
in effecting the transformations. 
~ SPADEA Fasuions recently had 
another innovation for the female 
newspaper reader: patterns de- 
signed by Philip Mangone, Tina 
Leser, Mr. John and others of that 
ilk. Started in January, American 
Designers’ patterns are now of- 
fered (for a whopping $1.00) by 
over 60 papers. 

we 


6 Music Festivals 

New BeprorbD, Mass.—National 
Music Week was observed here 
for the fifth consecutive year 
with a program of six music festi- 
vals in the high school auditorium. 
The New Bedford Standard-Times 
sponsored the observance and 
footed the bills. More than 8,500 
persons attended and 2,200 par- 
ticipated. 



































































































































A sturdy tree... 
let’s keep it healthy 








The Bell System is one of the great businesses of this 
country and a part of the prosperity of the whole country. 

It provides the best telephone service in the world, and 
the price is low. It buys widely in many markets. It em- 
ploys over 550,000 men and women and its annual payroll 
is above $2,000,000,000 — more than three times as much 
as in 1940. 


Helps Business Generally — These things are all good 
for business, and for the people business employs. The 
wages spent by telephone employees mean jobs and wages 
for people in many other lines. So do the large purchases 
of Bell ‘Telephone Companies themselves. 

Western Electric, the manufacturing, purchasing and 
supply unit of the Bell System, alone bought from 23,000 
different concerns in 2500 cities and towns last year. 


From Little Acorns — The Bell System is a sturdy oak 
that has grown from the little acorns which are the savings 
of many hundreds of thousands of men and women in all 
walks of life and in every part of the country. It is the 
money these people invest in the telephone system that 
provides the capital for new facilities to improve and 
expand the service. 


The Roots of the Matter are rates and earnings that are 
adequate to meet today’s increased costs and attract new 
capital. For only if rates and earnings are adequate can 
we give you telephone service that gets better year after 
year, and that grows and expands to meet your constantly 
increasing use. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Once again it is the privilege of the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters to make its awards for public service in fire 
prevention. As in past years, these citations include— 


GOLD MEDALS to two newspapers for the campaigns 
which have been most effective in the fight against fire 
in their communities. 


HONOR AWARDS to thirteen newspapers for distin 
guished achievement through their campaigns. 


In reporting the news, hundreds of America’s newspa- 
pers, through the years, have been close to the tragic 
stories and appalling property losses due to fires. This 
has made them keenly conscious of the need for public 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
GOLD MEDALIST 


Tue MERcurY . Pottstown, Pa. 


This newspaper waged a many-sided campaign which has in- 
creased the fire safety of every citizen of Pottstown. It assigned 
staff members to draft an up-to-date 85-page Fire Code for the 
city and campaigned successfully for its adoption. The paper 
helped defeat a revision in the building code which would 
have allowed the building of fire traps, and spotlighted fire 
hazards which led to improvements in the city’s schools. 


HONOR AWARDS 
for fire protection campaigns of unusual merit 
‘THe CALi-CHRONICLE . 
‘THe TELEGRAPH 
Tue Monitor 
Tue News-Press 
Tue ADVANCE 


. Allentown, Pa. 

. Macon, Ga. 

: Moberly, Mo. 

. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Judges 
R. StaFForp Dersy, Chief, New York News Bureau, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. RicHARD A. THORNBURGH, Assistant 
Managing Editor, The Philadelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia. 
Jerome H. Watxer, Managing Editor, Editor and Publisher, 
New York. 





education in fire prevention and they have made invalu- 
able contributions toward this end. They have been be- 
hind the drive for modern fire fighting equipment and 
more effective fire departments ... behind the drive for 
better fire safety laws...stimulated the work of civic 
organizations... made millions of readers more aware 
of fire hazards in their homes...at their jobs...on 
their farms. 


Through the constant work of these newspapers thou- 
sands of lives have been saved. 


For this work in the public interest the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters joins with the grateful citizens of 
America to pay you homage. 


lo the PRESS 


for a job well done 


in the interest of America 


and Americans 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 
GOLD MEDALIST 

THe MounrtTAINEER Big Sandy, Montana 
As a result of the efforts of this newspaper, fire protection was 
brought to a town of 800 people. In a single week, THE Moun- 
TAINEER raised $1,800 to buy a fire truck. Within a year, more 
than $7,600 was raised for additional fire equipment, an ambu- 
lance, and a fire station. The Editor of the paper was elected 
fire chief in recognition of his vigorous and successful cam- 


paign. 
HONOR AWARDS 


for fire protection campaigns of unusual merit 


Tue BANNER Courier . . Oregon City, Ore. 
THE JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT . Franklin, N. H. 


Tue Democrat-News . Fredericktown, Mo. 
Tue ENTERPRISE . . Lisbon Falls, Me. 
Tue TIMeEs . Natchitoches, La. 
Tue SunpDAY SUN . Teaneck, N. J. 
Tue News : Tell City, Ind. 
Tue FARMERS Press . Williston, N. D. 


Judges 
Grorce Becute, Editor, The Publisher’s Auxiliary, Frank- 
fort, Ky. Don Haynes, Editor, The National Publisher, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Don Rosinson, Editor, The American Press, N. Y. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


Public Service Organization of the Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
85 John Street, N.Y. 7, N.Y. © 222 West Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. e 1014 Merchants Exchange, San Francisco 4, Calif. 





What Our Readers Say 


Editorials On Peace 
Movement Urged 

To THE Eprror: In your May 
6 Shop Talk column you com- 
mented on an editorial appearing 


different; i. the basic idea ex- 
pressed in both editorials was the 
same. 


Our editorial was inspired by an 
impressive May Day ceremony 
staged by the Knights of Colum- 

ing a state 


candles carried by the audience 
replacing the field lights at one 
stage of the proceedings. 


. Gore, Editor, 
Ft. Lauderdale (Fla.) News. 


And With Just a Dash 
Of Worcestershire Sauce? 
To THE Eprror: 


a — in a small city or 
large town 

Use the Associated Press, and 
no other agency, for outside news. 
One-column cuts of persons. No 
other pictures of any kind or 
size. No cartoons, no comic 
strips, no columns of any kind, 
no special articles except oc- 
casionally by members of the 
staff. No features of any kind, 
syndicated or local. No feature 
Stories. No advice to gardeners, 
home builders, housewives, 
lovelorn or any other group. No 
publicity for stage, screen, radio 
or television, except the carrying 
of programs. 


All columns, in all the pages, 


to be of the same size. Except 
in ads, only one size of type—the 
regular news type. R di 


importance or nature of article or 
item, all type to be the same—no 
blackface or italics or other varia- 
tion. No story or any part of a 
story to be more than one column 
wide. No headline ever to be 
larger than one column. No con- 
tinuations from one page to an- 
other. 

Except for the first page, the 
even-numbered pages would con- 

in news, and the odd-numbered 
Pi would contain ads, so far 
as possible. No news on an ad 
page, no ads on a news page. Ads 
less than full-page size to be sepa- 
rated or surrounded by enough 
white space to attract attention 
and make easy reading. 

Editorial page to contain only 
three things—editorials, letters to 
editor, and news. Headline type 
to be of only two or three sizes. 
Heads flush to the left, with two 
or three lines—whatever needed 
to tell the reader the main news. 
No style in heads, no banks. All 
stories to be in condensed, matter- 
of-fact style, but = Col- 
orful writing not permitted. 

General idea: eliminate work 
in editorial room and composing 
room. Main result: solid mass of 
type, all alike. What could be 
prettier? 

Myron M. Jounson, chief edi- 
torial writer, Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram. 


Communist Expose 
Should Be Encouraged 

To THE Eprror: From the edi- 
torial attacks on anyone who 
dares suggest that there might 
be some Communists in high po- 
sitions in our Government, it 
would appear that some editors 
were joining that group of Amer- 
ican intellectuals who seem al- 
most hell-bent to commit national 
suicide by refusing to believe that 
any attempts to ferret out Com- 
munists are other than red-baiting 


orgies. 

After the Hiss case, the Judith 
Coplon case, the Dr. Fuchs case 
and the Canadian spy trials, there 


ought to be enough evidence for 
editors to realize that while some 
of these attempts to uncover Com- 
munists are inept, they should be 
encouraged in order that we may 
protect this nation. 

Communists are most astute at 
creating false issues of civil liber- 
ties and freedom of the press, but 
one would assume that American 
editors were capable of seeing be- 
hind such smoke screens. 

WituM Loes, President, 
Union Leader Corp., 
Manchester, N. H. 


It’s His Round 
To the Editor: 

In Vol. 83 No. 17 of Eprror & 
PUBLISHER, on page 50 to be ex- 
act, there appeared a little item 
to the effect that the undersigned 
was now associated with the Santa 
Monica Outlook as a sports col- 
umnist. It was a flattering little 
blurb and a correct one, for 
which I wish to express my sincere 
appreciation and thanks. 

However, the head over the 
piece read: “Punchy Writer.” 
Now, as I see it, one of the first 
things that comes to the mind of 
the general public, whenever it 
reads such a head, is the picture 
of a punched-around, badly bat- 
tered and mentally unbalanced 
fighter—or more specifically, a 
picture of a former fighter who 
hasn’t quite all his marbles. 

We in the newspaper world, of 
course, know better and aren’t so 
easily misled. We know it is 
really newspapermen who get into 
this condition instead of fighters— 
especially a newspaperman who 
has spent too much time punching 
= copy during a long and weary 


y. 
_ So, in the interest of truth—the 
supposed policy of all newspapers 
—and because it would please me 
considerably, won't you please let 
your readers know that it was 
newspaper work that made me 
punchy instead of my having been 
the flyweight champion of the 
world. The rectification of an in- 

i is always so uplifting, 
isn’t it? « 

I realize, naturally, it was the 
weary mind of your “punchy” 
head writer that was responsible 





Quarterly Statements 
Reflect Many Factors 


But one, thing you can be sure of—a prosper- 
ous paper is a well printed paper, that lives up 
to its production schedules. Often it is the 
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for the error. But I forgive him 
and promise not to breathe a word 
to anyone: Yours for the truth. 
Fipet La BARBA. 
Santa Monica (Calif.) Outlook. 


= 
SDX Groups Named 

Cuicaco — Sigma Delta Chi 
committees were announced this 
week by Carl R. Kesler, Chicago 
Daily News, president of the pro- 
fessional — fraternity. 

They 

hums of Freedom of 
Information: Lyle Wilson, Wash- 
ington Bureau Manager, United 
Press, chairman; Basil L. Walters, 
executive editor, Knight Newspa- 
pers; Dick Fitzpatrick, Washing- 
ton, D. C., State Department in- 
formation service; Dr. Ralph 
Casey, dean, University of Minne- 
sota School of Journalism; and 
Theodore F. Koop, director of 
news and public affairs, Colum- 
bia a System, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Press Ethics: Charles C. Clay- 
ton, St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Demo- 
crat, chairman; Prof. Alvin E. 
Austin, University of North Da- 
kota Department of Journalism; 
William Ray, director of news 
and special events, National 
Broadcasting Company, Chicago; 
Mason R. Smith, editor, Gouver- 
neur (N. Y.) Tribune-Press; Rob- 
ert Tarr, Pontiac (Mich.) Press; 
and G. G. Wellington, Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star. 

Historic Sites: Dr. Frank Luther 
Mott, University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, chairman; 
James Wright Brown, president, 
Eprror & PUBLISHER; B. C. Jeffer- 
son, Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald; 
James Stahlman, Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner; Kirke Mechem, 
Kansas Historical Quarterly, To- 
peka, Kan.; Elmo Scott Waston, 
Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University; Richard 
L. Neuberger, Portland (Ore.) 
Oregonian; and Clarence S. Brig- 
ham, secretary, American Anti- 
quarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
‘7 Watsons’ 





Featured 


As L. A. Camera Clan 


Los ANGELEs, Calif—Six of 
the nine children of Coy Watson, 
Sr. are active in news photography 
after careers as child actors in 
the movies. 

And there’s their uncle, George 
Watson, still active with his Speed 
Graphic after a career which be- 
gan in 1902 when he was 12 years 
old. : 

There’s never been a time since 
then when there wasn’t at least 
one Watson carrying a camera for 
some Los Angeles newspaper. 
Currently there are three: Harry 
Watson, staff photographer for the 
Daily News; Delmar Watson, staff 
photographer for the Méirror; 
Gary Watson, telephoto operator 
for Acme Newspictures in 
Angeles and who also shoots fea- 
tures for the service. Three other 
brothers are active in production 
of television films and pictures. 

Means of Self- 

None of the camera-carrying 
Watsons offers any apology for 
his thespian background. On the 
contrary, they’re all proud of it 
and agree with their uncle George, 
who says: 

“A camera is a means of ex- 
pression—self-expression, if you 
will; as useful to the intelligent 
person who carries it as the type- 
‘writer isto the reporter, or the 
script and props are to the actor. 
At the same time, their training 
im acting and expression has been 
invaluable to them as news and 
feature photographers.” 

The Watson era began with 
George, in 1917, when he got his 
first professional job as a photog- 
rapher for the Times. He proved 
unusually resourceful in getting 
his pictures. His, “Hey, King, 
take off your hat!” when he want- 
¢€d a clear shot of Belgium’s cur- 
rent monarch, and his imitation of 
a love-sick tom-cat to get Presi- 
dent Wilson to raise his head have 
become part of the legend of news 
photography on the Pacific Coast. 

From the Times George went 
to Pacific and Atlantic Photos in 
1929 as manager, with headquar- 
ters at the Times. Later the bu- 
reau moved to the Daily News of- 
fice. In 1941, George joined the 
Times, and retired in 1947, al- 
though he still covers major 
news events for commercial clients, 

Inventor, Too 

He invented an apparatus for 
recording documents on miniature 
film, a device he sold for $150 and 
which has since come into uni- 
versal use. During the war he 
developed a machine to record 
your voice and take your photo- 
graph at the same time, the end- 


ph rec- 
ord bearing your picture. 
His 


cameraman, but became active in 
motion pictures when the indus- 
try was in its infancy. He was a 
cowboy actor, then a casting di- 
rector. Every one of his chil- 


dren played frequent roles before — 
His three daughters © 
movies when § 


the cameras. 
retired from the 
they entered their teens, but often 
served as models for their camera- 
toting brothers. Their children 
also serve as models for the Wat- 
son lensmen. 

Coy Watson, Jr., 37, a film baby 
at the age of seven months, 
broke into news photography 
when his uncle headed P & A 
Photos. Later he worked for 
Acme, then the old Record, Daily 
News, Times and Herald-Express. 

Think It Out First 

Coy had learned darkroom 
technique thoroughly at P & A 
but had covered few news assign- 
ments. One day his uncle George 
said suddenly, “Coy, did you ever 
see a man die?” Coy gulped and 
allowed as how he never had. 

“Well,” George told him, 
“there’s a fellow going to jump 
from a building with a new para- 
chute. I've seen this kind of 
thing before, and he’s going to 
kill himself. Want to cover it?” 


Coy’s answer was to reach for 


his camera and case. “Wait, Coy,” 
George called after him. “Any- 
body can take a picture of a man 
jumping off a building, but let’s 
think a bit—we have time on this 
one—and see if we can’t top the 
other cameramen. Here’s what 
I'd do if I were you: 

“Get hold of the fellow, and 
tell him you'd like to make a se- 
quence of his preparations so 
you'll have full coverage when he 
completes the stunt. And don't 
even hint you think he’s not go- 
ing to make it. Get him to pose, 
even on the parapet, and have 
him wait until you get down to 
the street and signal to him. 

“When he jumps, hold your 
fire, and count two before you 
shoot, because the parachute isn’t 
going to open.” 

Coy followed through, and had 
his camera steadied on an auto- 
mobile hood for the climactic shot. 
He followed instructions, and got 
the only good picture of the fatal 
drop, plus the layout. 

“That taught me to think, if 
there was time,” Coy said the 
other day. “A little mulling’ over 
the possibilities when there’s time 
to do so often results in a better 
picture.” 

Coy Watson, like his uncle, has 
come up with a number of aids to 
photographers. One was the Wat- 
son Light Beam Focuser. Switch- 
ing to television photography, he 
is producing “Hollywood Reel” 








Back row, left to right: Harry Watson, Billy Watson, Delmar Watson. 
Front, George Watson, Coy Watson, Jr., Gary Watson, Bobs Watson. 


with Erskine Johnson. In this con- 
nection he recently came up with 
a portable lighting apparatus 
which straps on the cameraman’s 
back and provides four floodlights 
in refi s. It is p d by an 
extension cord. Being mounted 
separately from the motion pic- 
ture camera, it permits wider use 
of the latter. 
Keep Everything Clean 

Harry Watson is a staff pho- 
tographer for the Daily News, 
and also broke in under his un- 
cle’s tutelage. One of the tenets 
he learned immediately, he recalls, 
was to keep everything clean and 
in its proper place. 

Delmar Watson, on the Mirror, 
distinguished himself with several 
fast action shots during the 
Mickey Cohen bombing case. He 
is now chasing crime stories in a 
Mirror radio cruiser on the grave- 
yard trick. He played in many 
movies, and was the brother of 
Shirley Temple in her first dra- 
matic role. His portrait hangs in 
two international salons,.one in 
Milan, the other in London. 

Bobs Watson, 19, hasn't yet 
been on a newspaper payroll, but 
many of his free-lance pictures 
have been published. He works in 
his uncle’s commercial studio part 
time, goes to City College, where 
he is studying all branches of tele- 
vision, and carries a camera 
wherever he goes. Billy worked 
in his brother Coy’s studio for 
years, as well as in his uncle’s. He 
is now shooting publicity and 
commercial photography. 


‘Picture Copyrighted 
By Post-Gazette’ 

PrrrsBuRGH, Pa.—Paul Slantis, 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette photog- 
rapher, was “sweating it out” in 
the darkroom. 

He had the chance for a “pic- 
ture of a lifetime”—an exclusive 
shot of a woman falling to her 
death in a suicide plunge. But Paul 
hadn't heard the click of a shutter. 

In the hectic excitement of the 
moment, Paul was afraid he 
hadn’t cocked the shutter. The 
worried look on his face disap- 
peared, when he took--the - film 
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from the developer. He had the 
picture—one that was used all 
over the country. 


Here is the way Paul, 30, a 
former Navy photographer, tells 
it: “I was coming into the city 
room from a feature assignment. 
I just got in the door when the 
city desk shouted: ‘Get over to 
the Grant Building, some woman 
is going to jump out a window.’ 

“I ran through a red light. I 
could see Frances Walker (Post- 
Gazette fashion writer) waving 
to me from the corner. I saw a 
crowd of people arid I looked up 
and saw the woman sitting on the 
window sill of the seventh floor. 

“I took one picture immediate- 
ly without bothering to focus. 
Then I focused on her with the 
range finger. It was set at f.8 at 
1/100 of a second. I took an- 
other shot. 

“Then, I thought I'd better get 
set in case she jumped. I heard 
the siren of a police car, and she 
must have heard it too, for she 
let go. I just snapped automatic- 
ally. It happend within two min- 
utes.” F 

The picture would have been 
blurred if the woman’s falling 
body hadn’t been stopped mo- 
mentarily by a man who reached 
out the window from the sixth 
floor. 


Danbury Hatter ; 


Quotes from the New York 
Herald Tribune’s house organ: 
“Don Rice (staffer), who hasn't 
worn a hat for 15 years, went up 
to Danbury (Conn.) for a fea- 
ture on the city’s economics and 
hat industry. Frank H. Lee, pres- 
ident of one of the biggest hatters, 
clapped an expensive hat on Don 
and said, ‘It’s all yours.’ Don 
thanked him and went to Dat- 
bury’s City Hall, where he made 
more pictures. But habit was 
strong . . . and he was almost at 
the station before he remembered 
that he’d left his hat in the 
mayor’s office. When he finally af- 
rived in the HT pix dept.—a hat 
on his head—the shout 
greeted him woke up several edi- 
tors.” 
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‘To Belshazzar, king of ancient Babylon, the fearful 
warning on the wall of his banquet hall came too late. 


That very night he and his kingdom were destroyed. . 


Here in America there’s handwriting on our own walls 
today: “EXCESSIVE DEBT LEADS TO DISASTER!” 


Our public debt . . . national, state and local .. . staggers 
the imagination. Worse yet, through the so-called policy 
of “Deficit Spending,” we are plunging deeper and 
deeper into the red. We’re spending money we don’t have. 
These spending policies now endanger the security and 
prosperity of all American business and industry, both 
large and small, and of their employes, stockholders 
and customers. That means, of course, that the security 
and prosperity of you and you ... and everyone else 
. is at stake, too! 
Take a look at the record. During America’s first 152 
years (1789 to 1941), the federal government spent a 
total of 180 billion dollars. Now, in the five years end- 
ing June, 1950, it will have spent 217 billion dollars. 
That is 37 billion dollars more, spent in the last five 


Handwriting on the Wall—1950! 





years alone, than was spent during the first century and 
a half of our nation’s existence. 


Any man can create a false and temporary prosperity 
for himself by living beyond his income and by bor- 
rowing money to make up the difference. Would you 
handle your own family finances that way? Of course 
not. Nor would any sensible business man handle his 
company’s affairs in such a manner. A day of reckon- 
ing always comes. Debts must be paid. 

The policy of “Deficit Spending” has now increased the 
federal debt to 256 billion dollars. Your share of this 
debt burden is $1700. Your wife and each member of 
your family owes that much, too. So does every person 
in America. Each of your children must face the future, 
carrying a $1700 mortgage, as of today. It may be 
more next year. 

There is one answer to this frightening problem .. . 
SIMPLE, SENSIBLE, DAY-BY-DAY ECONOMY. Most 
of us practice that kind of economy in our private lives. 
Isn’t it time we started to practice that same kind of econ- 
omy in our national, state and local governments, too? 
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Just Bleed a Little,’ 
Red Smith Advises 


By Prof. Rescoe Ellard, 


Graduets School of Journalism, Columbia Univ.. N. Y. 


OUT OF righ Bey by Red Smith. 
New gy A. Knopf, Inc. 
Pp. 


Somesopy asked Red Smith 
ence if, it wasn’t pretty hard to 
write a column that would hold 
up day after day, i 
across. the country. 

“No.” Red explained. “All you 
do is cut your wrists each day and 
bleed a little.” 

Which in a baker’s-dozen words 
tells more about writing than a 
lot of books. And if you watch 
Red drum his thin fingers nervous- 
ly and glare at a blank sheet in 
his typewriter an hour before 
deadline you'd think he’d been 
hacking away a long time under 
his cuffs without striking hemo- 
globin. 

Professorial Mien 

Red looks a good deal like a 
young college professor. Mathe- 
matics or philosophy. He was 
never an athlete, despite his B.A., 
Notre Dame °27, and he took to 
sports writing only when a man- 
aging editor wrapped the job 
around his neck at the Star-Times 
in St. Louis after firing most of 
his sports staff. 

But read these pieces which 
Red says came out of his wrist— 
columns selected for this book 
from four years of the New York 
Herald Tribune’s sports section— 
and you discover Red’s secret. He 
can write. Not only for the sport 
fans but for anyone who likes hu- 
mor, human nature, and the art 
of selecting facts and putting them 
together. 

Somewhere on Red’s long route 
of general reporting, copyreading, 
and rewrite, in Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, and New 
York, he discovered the priceless 
ingredient of writing—that writing 
is not something you do with 
words but something you do with 
facts. Charming facts, cluttered 
with as few words as _ possible; 
those few mostly verbs that bleed, 
and almost no adjectives at all. 

At least, in “Out of the Red,” 
Red seems to work it just about 
that way. He has a quiet style, 
often thunderous with understate- 
ment. 

“It was no day for staying in- 
doors,” he writes in one piece. 
“The alternatives were to visit 
Yankee Stadium, where there’s al- 
ways a chance of seeing 
MacPhail, or to go to the Bronx 
Zoo to see the duck- billed platy- 
puses. Well naturally. 

In the space of an Re ca- 
ble, Red gets you on intimate 
terms with Betty Hutton and Pe- 
nelope, the girl platypuses. He 
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fascinates you with the nervous 
breakdown of their consort, Cecil, 
the churl. Cecil, Red explains, had 
a sweet bill for frogs. So the man- 
agement set out three live ones 
for him, like Maine lobsters in a 


ted cafe window. 


The trouble was that platypuses 
dine under water at night. Back 
home in Australia, Cecil had 
scoured with his bill along muddy 
creek bottoms like a vacuum 
sweeper. Juicy tidbits he enjoyed 
in unseeing bliss. All his life he'd 
been smacking his bill over frogs, 
but he’d never seen one. When he 
met one glowering at him popeyed 


on his front porch, it scared him - 


half to death. He plunged into the 
pool and hid under a board for 
twelve hours. “Nervous break- 
down,” the management an- 
nounced. 

“People who have eaten snails and 
sobered up later will understand 
how Cecil felt,” Red commiser- 
ates. “Ordeals of the same gen- 
eral nature have been experienced 
by fistfighters who after beating 
up heavyweights and dreaming of 
the world championship suddenly 
find themselves looking across the 
ring at Joe Louis.” 

There just hadn’t been much in 
sports around New York that day, 
so Red made one of his best col- 
umns out of the Bronx’s platy- 
puseria and platypusiana. That’s 
good reporting in any department. 
And Red, like all good writers, is 
always a reporter. 


112 Columns Reprinted 

In the 112 columns reprinted in 
this book are quietly hilarious ac- 
counts of Danny Gardella — no 
great shakes as an outfielder—who 
declaimed Shakespeare in railroad 
stations, and of Gorgeous George 
the rassler who met the press un- 
der a coiffure drier in a ladies’ 
barber shop. There are vignettes 
of Joe Di Maggio, Babe Ruth, 
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An Economist Compares 
Regional Newsprint Costs 
THE ROOMOMICS OF PULP AND 

PAPER by John A. Guthrie. Puil- 

man, ington: The State College 

of Washington Press. 205 pp. $2.50. 

Here is a scholarly, compre- 
hensive treatment of the regional 
differences in costs of producing 
pulp and paper. The author, a 
professor of economics and direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research at the State 
College of Washington — a Har- 
vard Ph. D.—also analyzes pro- 
duction and consumption trends. 

He predicts future consumption 
of all important grades of paper 
and discusses objectively and in 
detail price problems, labor, and 
international trade in the field. Dr. 
Guthrie, who in 1941 wrote “The 
Newsprint Paper Industry,” (Har- 
vard University Press) now an- 
alyzes available data and appraises 
this industry’s special quandaries 
and trends. 

In the South, the author points 
out, where the volume of yellow 
pine is large and the ratio of 
growth and drain not seriously 
out of balance, current activity 
may be sustained, “and there may 
even be considerable expansion.” 


Query and Reply 

A PUBLISHER in Willoughby, 
Ohio, asks us for publisher and 
address of Max Eisen’s “How to 
Increase Daily Newspaper Circu- 
lation” and Lloyd B. Smith's “Pa- 
per Route.” 
The Eisen study, done as a mas- 
ter’s thesis at the School of Busi- 
ness, Columbia University, is a 
mimeographed distributed 
by the Columbia University Book- 
store, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, (3 

“Paper Route” by the circula- 
tion manager of the Kansas City 
Kansan, 8th and Armstrong 
streets, Kansas City, Kansas, was 
published in 1929 by the Burton 
Publishing Company, 722 Main 
street, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 

A later book on circulation by 
Lloyd Smith, “Newspaper District 
Management,” was published in 
1933 by the author, 

w 


Hammond Publishes 
Complete World Atlas 


All recent changes in the world’s 
geography are included in Ham- 
mond’s Complete World Atlas, 
published this week ($5.00) by 
C. S. Hammond & Co., New York. 
Of 244 pages of maps, 216 are 
in color. Featured is a new series 
of 3-dimensional state maps; High- 
way, Airway and Railway Maps; 
Political Maps; Physical Maps; 
Resource Maps; U. S. and world 
indexes and illustrated Gazetteers. 
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CHINA IS IN THE NEWS! 


The First Authoritative China Source Book Since 1946. 


CHINA HANDBOOK 1950— 
Revised to Jan. |, 1950 
e ae latest basic data on China compiled on the spot during 


e po ga Chinese domestic and international affairs docu- 


® Background and current data in tables and text. 
Essential for the editor, commentator, and political writer. 


Clothbound, 800 pages—Price $10.00 


THE NEWS BEHIND THE NEWS— 
“Dateline: CHINA” by Hollington K. Tong, veteran publisher 


© The inside story of China coverage by American correspond- 
© Initiation of modern press relations between China and the 


©_Why the Marshall mission failed to accomplish its purpose. 
® The Chinese version of the ‘Stilwell incident.’ 
® Life in the Chungking Press Hostel. 
Clothbound, 269 pages—$3.50 
at your favorite bookstore or: 


ROCKPORT PRESS, Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. E 
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SAY, AL- LET'S NOT HAVE ANY FREE 
ADVERTISING IN OUR NEWS COLUMNS. 
“SCOTCH’IS A BRAND NAME FOR TAPE! 


*% all 


MR. EDITOR: 


If you want to refer to our product, of course 
it is correct to say “‘scoTcH”’ brand masking 
tape or “scoTtcH” brand cellophane tape. But 
if you’re not concerned with who made it, 
just say masking tape or cellophane tape, 


and leave out our registered trade-mark 
“scotcn”. Thanks a lot. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Seeking a Job? 
Then Get ME’s 
Name Right 


By Edward J. Mowery 

A phoneticist, Daniel Webster 
says, is a guy who advocates pho- 
netic spelling. If that’s true, B. O. 
McAnney has 
reason to hate 
the whole breed! 

The genial Mr. 
McAnney (soft 
soap helps when 
you work for the 
gent) has 
watched his 
name mauled out 
of all phonetic 
bounds for 17 
years. What 
press agents and 





McAnney 
jobless reporters have done to the 
old Scottish 


good name of “Mc- 
Anney” shouldn’t happen to a 
b-o-g-l-e ! 

“My name created a mild sort 
of confusion,” B. O. explained, 
“during undergraduate days at 
Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.). 
So I welded my initials into ‘BO’ 
and forgot about it. The garb- 
ling wasn't too acute in my early 
~Mewspaper days, either. When in- 
troduced; I always took pains. to 
Pronounce the name, ‘Mac 
ANNEY.’ 

“But in 1933, when I became 
city editor of the New York 
World-Telegram, the mail rained 
in and my name was mangled 
without mercy. That’s when I 
saved each envelope (including 
postmark) and started a scrap- 


BO is now managing editor of 
the World-Telegram and Sun. 

“Two of the earlier misspellings 
still rank among the best. They 
were B O McArmey and B. O. 
ASNEY. While--my last name 
a particularly vulnerable to 

weird twists, my initials attracted 
a barrage of unusual monickers.” 
His ‘Book of Horrors’ 

He opened his “book of hor- 
Tors” and the names stared de- 
fiantly: Boll, Beaux, Moe, Joe, 
Bogue, Bow, Blau, Mogue, George, 
Bea, Bruce, Tom, D.O., Leo and 
Beau. One gallant newshawk 
looking for work addressed his 
— to—“Mr. D. O. McCaw- 


 lgtidtien of “McAnney” shat- 
ter all the rules of pi 
Treason and courtesy. Some of the 
juicier specimens: 

McGanny, McOwno, McWam- 
EY, MCANTNEY, MCANNEYCE, 
McKeEnny, M CANNEL, 
McGrenniz, McCunney and Mc- 
GINNEs. 

BO is still searching for the 
joker who addressed his letter, 
“Miss McAnney.” And he got the 
biggest chuckle out of a letter 
from a. shipping official who 
dubbed him “Mr. Boll McGanty.” 

“The ” BO 


f agreed sheep- 
ishly, “seems to get out of hand 


on the phone. . My ‘daughiter, ‘Jill, 
thinks she gets the best results by 
pronouncing it ‘MACKANY.’” 

Is rank carelessness back of all 
this foolishness? 

“It must be,” BO said. “But 
since accuracy in spelling names 

is journalism’s cardinal virtue, it’s 
: little startling to realize that 

many of the offenders are news- 
papermen seeking jobs or press 
agents wanting space.” 

And why did BO = this cog- 
nomen in the begi 

“My full name is Gidie Ol- 
cott McAnney. Do you wonder 
why I pes to plain ‘BO’?” 

And he vows he'll remain plain 
BO, confusion or not. Just like 
the midwestern grocer whose 
name intrigued a passing sales- 
man. The grocer’s sign said 
simply: “A. Swindler.” 

“Wouldn’t your full name on 
the sign make a better impres- 
sion?” asked the salesman. 

“Gosh, No!” the grocer ejacu- 
lated. “It'd be worse. My first 
name is Adam!” 

s 


Chain Runs 11 Pages 
In Each of 4 Papers 


Eleven pages of retail grocery 
advertising for one food chain 
one day. this week in 

each of four newspapers pub- 
lished on Long Island. Another 
seven pages, with the chain’s 
trade mark, ran in the Queens 
section of the New York News. 
Occasion was the “Spring Food 


Festival” of the King Kullen 
supermarket. Besides the News, 


the ads appeared in the Jamaica 
(N. Y.) Long Island Press, the 
Long Island City (N. Y.) Long 
Island Star-Journal, the Hemp- 
stead Town (N. Y.) Nassau Daily 
Review-Star and Newsday. 

Arthur Brunner, advertising 
manager for King Kullen, said 
“This year’s Spring Festival was 
sparked by the’ largest volume of 
newspaper advertising ever run 
by our firm—and, in my opinion, 
it was the biggest splash ever for 
anybody on Long Island.” 

Last year, King Kullen ran 10 
pages in the four Long Island 
newspapers and two in_ the 
Queens section of the News. 
Large space has been taken twice 
a year for the past two-and-a 
half years, once around May and 
later at the end of the year. 

The ads feature only nationally 
advertised brands. A  double- 
truck center spread lists more 
than 100 items and the other 9 
pages each carry 2 to 5 individual 
brand-line products. 

= 


ints 

Frank McPike, formerly asso- 
ciated for many years with the 
Chicago Tribune and more re- 
cently with the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, has been appointed 
Western Manager of the New- 
house Newspapers, representing 
the Long Island Press, Long Is- 
land Star-Journal and Staten Island 
Advance. 


Newhouse Appo 








Birmingham Merger 
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death or their absorption by finan- 
cially stronger competitors. The 
results has been a regrettable re- 
duction of the journalistic voices 
of these communities. Often, this 
curtailment of newspaper expres- 
sion has been contrary to the de- 
sires of even the surviving news- 
paper. This is because, vigorous 
and balanced editorial competition 
is the life blood of successful 
newspapers, and in the public in- 
terest. 

“While the city will have one 
less daily paper, it will have two 
highly competitive ones, each with 
its individual news and editorial 
appeal. The Birmingham News’ 
voice will be heard in the eve- 
ning and Sunday fields, and the 
Post-Herald’s in the morning.” 

Unchanged Format 

The Birmingham News daily 
and Sunday will continue un- 
changed as to format and editorial 
policy. The Post-Herald will con- 
tinue the format and the editorial 
policy of Scripps-Howard as Bir- 
mingham has been accustomed to 
it in the Post. 

“The ‘newest ‘technique in news- 
paper production, one circulation 
and one advertising department, 
serving two wholly independent 
newspapers, is a development of 
the past few years,” said the Post. 
“It evolved as the natural result 
of the tremendous and inescapable 
increases in production costs which 
in many cities have out! 
the earning powers of newspapers. 

“In Birmingham the rebuilt and 
greatly augmented plant of the 
News will be used for the produc- 
tion of both papers. Co-inciden- 
tally, enlarged advertising and cir- 
culation departments of the News 
will take over the merchandising 
of the morning, evening and Sun- 
day newspapers. 

People Better Served 

“The two newspapers will be 
completely independent and ag- 
gressively competitive. The owners 
of the Birmingham News will 
have no representation or voice 
in the Post-Herald. The Post-Her- 
ald, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, 
will be completely disassociated 
from the news and editorial poli- 
cies of the Birmingham News. 

“Each paper will maintain its 
own completely independent edi- 
torial staff operating from its own 
quarters in the Birmingham News 
building. Each will also maintain 
its own corporate entity. There 
will be no interchange of or over- 
lapping stock holdings. There 
will be no interlocking directors. 

“We believe that the interests 
of the people of Birmingham and 
of the State of Alabama, will be 
better served by the re-alignment.” 

The deal originally was planned 
to start. May 22, but it was an- 
nounced a week early to answer 
rumors. 

The Post-Herald acquires the 


Covie 5, ae Se 
lisher of the Birmingham N 


Associated Press service of the 
Age-Herald and continues United 
Press service. 

Scripps-Howard will dispose of 
equipment in the Post building, 
which it has occupied since 1945. 

s 


100 Attend Dinner 
Honoring Guthman 


SEATTLE, WasH.— More than 
100 readers in mnewspaperdom, 
government and education joined 
in honoring Edwin O. Guthman 
of the Seattle Times at a dinner 
here May 12. Mr. Guthman won 
the Pulitzer prize for national re- 


porting. 

Both President Raymond B. 
Allen of the University of Wash- 
ington and Director H. P. (Dick) 
Everest of the University’s school 
of journalism, which Mr. Guth- 
man attended, pointed out that 
Managing Editor Russell McGrath 
and City Editor Henry MacLeod 
of the Times. likewise deserve 
credit for having. “given' the re- 
porter his head” and allowed him 
to spend the time necessary to 
follow the case through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Mr. Guthman related that the 
only instructions given him when 
he began his three-months inves- 
tigation into the case of Prof. 
Melvin Rader were: “Find out the 
truth.” 

oe 


Tennessee's Ban 
On Liquor Ads Fought 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Tennessee 
Press Association has launched a 
fight on what it terms a principle 
involved in a recent amendment 
to Tennessee’s liquor regulations 
by which wholesale and retail 
liquor dealers are prohibited 
from advertising in newspapers. 

Glenn E. McNeil, field manag- 
er for TPA, said the new regu- 
lation amounted to a gag on news- 
paper advertising although rev- 
enue loss to Tennessee newspa- 
pers, most of which do not ac- 
cept liquor advertising, would be 
small. 
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23 on Seminar Roll 


For Cost Discussions 


Daily newspapers in medium- 
sized and smaller cities have re- 
sponded so strongly to the Amer- 
ican Press Insti- 
tute’s Seminar on 
Costs and Man- 
agement that it 


rector 
Taylor 


nar will open 
May 22 and con- 
tinue through 
Friday at Col- 
umbia University. 

“There were more nominations 
of highly qualified members: ‘than 
we could accept,” Mr. Taylor ex- 
‘plained. “Seminar groups must 
remain comparatively small in or- 
der for them to be most effective 
and we reluctantly declined nom- 
inations which were received late, 
although all of them proposed the 
names of exceptionally well quali- 
fied executives from excellent 
newspapers. 

“Those who could not be ac- 
cepted this year will be the first 
to be accepted for next year’s 
seminar on the same subject.” 

The seminar program | will em- 
Phasize thods of 





Williams 








revenues and controlling costs. 
Seminar members and visiting dis- 
cussion leaders will exchange facts 
and opinions on the following sub- 
jects: a--confidential cost com- 
parison study of newspapers in 
the seminar which will be the 
basis for the week’s work; policies 
and factors in building a success- 
ful newspaper; efficiency and costs 
in mechanical departments; labor 
and personnel; new methods of 
producing newspapers; circulation 
costs and revenues. 

The seminar members are: 

A. L. ALForp, publisher and 
editor, Lewiston (Ia.) Morning 
Tribune. 

Hucu N. Boypb, general man- 
ager, New Brunswick (N. J. 
Home News. 

Pui Bucuuerr, publisher Spart- 
anburg (S.C.) Herald & Journal. 

A. E. CaHLAN, managing direct- 
or, Las Vegas (Nev.) Review - 
Journal. 

Paut E. Case, credit manager, 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sun - Gazette 
Co 


AtvaH H. CHapMan, Jr., busi- 
ness manager, Columbus (Ga.) 
Ledger - Enquirer. 

James H. Darcy, general man- 
ager, Waterbury (Conn.) Repub- 
lican & American. 

Joun T. Gipson, general man- 


M. Smith w. 
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Greenville yt Delta 
Democrat - Times. 

Max H. Lavine, advertising di- 
rector and secretary, Evening Tel- 
egram Co., Superior, Wis. 


ager, 


Dean S. _ LesHER, publisher 
Merced (Calif.) Sun - Star. 

Epwarp E. Linpsay, editor, De- 
catur (Ill.) Newspapers, Inc. 

James S. Lyon, exeeutive vice- 
president, Washington.{Pa.) Ob- 
server & Reporter. 

Davi W. Mack, business man- 
ager, Greensburg (Pa.), Morning 
Review & Daily Tribune. 

ALLAN J. McGume, business 
manager, Honolulu (Hawaii) Ad- 
vertiser. 

Joun E. Person, Jr., secretary 
and manager general advertising, 
 elatanas (Pa.) Sun - Gazette 

0. 


Ricuwarp E. RENTz, co-publish- 
er, New Castle (Pa.) News. 

WILLIAM) =$SHEARMAN, assistant 
publisher, Lake Charles (La.) 
American Press. 

ALBERT K. SHERMAN, publisher, 
Newport (R.1.) News. 

Mynatr SmirH, editor and gen- 
eral manager, McAllen (Tex.) 
Valley Evening Monitor. 

Warne C. Smitu, publisher, 
— (Conn.) Record & Jour- 
nal. 


J. W. West, general manager, 
_es (Tenn.) Times-News. 


B. WzuLiaMs, publisher, 
Geneva (N.Y.) Times. 
MarTIN WOLMAN, _ business 


manager, Madison (Wis.) State 
Journal. 








Winchell Seeks 
To Shield Source 


The question of .revelation -of 
certain news sources of ‘Walter 
Winchell ‘is involved ina $50,000 
libel suit brought by Actteés 
Jayne Manners. 

Miss Manners brought suit in 
March--against Mr. Winchell; the 
American Broadcasting Company 
and Kaiser-Fraser Sales Corp. 
over an item broadcast Oct: 2, 
1949 relating to the hospitaliza- 
tion of her 
George Brandt. Two weeks later, 
Mr. Winchell broadcast a’ retrac- 
tion. 

Mr. Winchell admits he orig- 
inally broadcast .an erroneous 
news item concerning the plain- 
tiff, but claims as a defense: the 
item: was broadcast in the honest 
belief of its truth, and that it was 
based upon sources believed to be 
reliable and trustworthy: 

In a motion May 15 for® a 


further bill of ‘particulars, or to 


preclude this from‘ evidence, Miss 
Manners claims Mr. Winchell -has 
failed to comply with a ‘previous 
court order calling for revelation 
of his sources; and a statement 
as to whether Mr. Winchell made 
an independent investigation of 
the information received. 

Mr. Winchell responded that 
the source referred to was an 
individual whose name could not 
be supplied “at this time.” He 
requested the right to supply the 
name later—and in no case. later 
than three months prior to the 
trial date. 

A decision will be given by 
Justice Ernest Hammer. 

¥ 


Casey Joins Allied 
Appointment of Leo Casey, pub- 
licity director of the New York 
World’s Fair, as a vi of 
Allied Syndicates, Inc., public re- 
lations. firm of New. York and 
Washington, is announced. 
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Williams Tells 
Vital Role of 
Associations 
ae caneredive effort 
and unified action of publishers 
associations’ is 


through newsp 

essential, Cranston Williams, gen 
eral manager of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
told members of the New England 
Daily Newspaper Association . in 
their annual meeting here May 16. 

“The associations are creations 
of newspapermen for newspaper- 
men by newspapermen,” Mr. Wil- 
liams said. “They succeed or fail 
according to the support given 
them by their creators.” 

Associations are even more im- 
portant to the smaller ne' 
than to the “large fellows,” 
said. 

The years have demonstrated 
that many of the complexities in 
the terms of local and national 
laws, or economics and economies, 
of labor, and of public relations 
have been made less by the exis- 
tence of these trade associations, 
Mr. Williams said. 

“Without them the free and 
solvent press that exists ‘today 
might. well be in the same situa- 
tion as the press of the Hitler 
days and the Stalin countries,” he 
said. ' 

“In the field of labor relations, 
the ‘newspaper association pro- 
vides the newspapers with the 
same collective strength that is 
given their employes through their 
unions,” -he pointed out. “Unions 
enter labor negotiations well sup- 
plied with data and information 
— will bulwark their side of 

Newspapers, indi- 
ne wy could not be expected to 
have the needed data with which 
to rebut the claims of the unions. 
The newspaper association can 
and does collect such data and 
supply it to their membership so 
that each side is equally armed.” 

Leroy B. Noble, business man- 
ager, Rutland (Vt.) Herald, was 

elected president. Other officers 
are: Albert ve, Nashua 
(N. H.) Telegraph, vicepresident; 
Charles L. Fuller, Brockton 
(Mass.) Enterprise, treasurer; and 

T. Black, Pawtucket 
(R. I.) Times, secretary. 

Frank E. Phillips, association 
Manager, was presented a 
the members to mark his 25th an- 
niversary with the organization. 

2 


he 


International Lumitype Co. of 
Boston has notified Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER that “Lumitype” is a reg- 
istered trade name owned by that 
company. The name has been 
applied to the photo-composing 
machine under development by 
the Graphic Arts Research Foun- 
dation, << as E&P has previously 
reported, the Higgonet-Moyroud 
machine of GARF has not been 
formally named as yet. 
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to aircraft to what-have-you style 
of journalism that marked flood 
coverage, was this,story (by the 
writer) that appeared in the Free 


“A 125-mile flying drive to 
Letellier (Manitoba) Thursday 
by myself and two other Free 
Press staffers ended with reunion 
in Winnipeg late Sunday night. 

“Of our original three, two re- 
turned by boat, foot, car and 
truck from Morris, Manitoba. 

“Two others, despatched to 
Morris Friday to pick up our 
Letellier trip pictures, arrived 
back after taking part in the last 
full-scale evacuation from that 


r southern Manitoba town. 


“What took place between our 
departure at 1 p.m. Thursday 
and our separate returns Sunday 
afternoon sounds something like 
the tale of a provincial Marco 
Polo. 

“Our original group — myself, 
Staff Photographer Les Doherty 
and Reporter-Driver Elman Gut- 
tormson—arrived in Letellier (53 
miles south of Winnipeg) exactly 
nine hours after we left the office. 

“The next morning—Friday— 
Elman Guttormson started out 
alone to return our Free Press 
car to the Greater Winnipeg flood 
area. He left at 10:20 a.m. Fri- 
day and arrived back at the 
newspaper office nine hours later. 


“Meanwhile, Les Doherty and | 


I proceeded by Canadian Na- 
tional Railways speeder to a 
point four miles from Morris, 
Manitoba. From there we 
planned to continue by out- 
board boat to that totally-evac- 
uated flood-beaten ghost town. 
Continue in Canoe 

“We couldn’t make it. The 
boat we brought with us on the 
speeder was forced to turn back 
in the face of three-foot white 
caps, waves that threatened to 
swamp us within the first 100 
yards. 

“We returned to the speeder 
and continued our trip a few 
minutes later in an outboard 
power freight canoe. 

“We arrived in Morris in an 
hour or so—soaking wet from 
spray and a fall I had taken in 
launching a boat into eight feet 
of water. 

“Meanwhile, staffers Alex Mor- 
rison and Don Hearn had been 
dispatched to Morris in a_ sec- 
ond staff car to pick up our 
Letellier pictures. Their car 
(later written off) was swamped 
in three feet of water and all 
four of us met—stranded—in the 
Canadian National Telegraphs at 
Morris. 

“Friday we tried a trip out by 
freight .canoe and were swamped 
—barely escaping with our lives. 

“Later Saturday we tried again 
—this time in a Department of 
Health power-boat. Some 80 


yards from town the force of the 
pee and waves that threatened 
to swamp us a second time forced 
us to turn back again. 

“Two of us—Les Doherty and 
myself—finally made it out at 
11 p.m. Saturday in the freight 
canoe manned by two men of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
An army truck we were sup- 
posed to have met at the high- 
way failed to arrive and we start- 
ed the long walk north. 

7 Miles in 5 Hours 

“We walked from midnight 
Saturday to 5 a.m. Sunday and 
covered some seven miles of 
water-flanked main highway. A 
farmer finally offered. to run us 
into an Army base that could 
provide us with transportation for 
the last lap to Winnipeg. 

“Les Doherty and I arrived 
shortly before noon Sunday. 

“Eighty hours later we were 
reunited with the two other Free 
Press staff men we had left be- 
hind in Morris. 

“Alex Morrison and Don Hearn 
left the town at 11 a.m. Sunday 
on the first army ‘duck’ evacua- 
tion to dry land some four miles 
north. With some 170 evacuees 
they were met at the landing 
point by a volunteer motorcade 
of cars and trucks from towns 
throughout the district. The sav- 
ing motorcade came in answer 


to an urgent appeal we dispatched 





to Canadian Broadcasting Statigg’ 
CBW late Saturday - night. 
“Morrison Hearn 


rushed to Lowefarm, a few miles 
further north, where they caught 
a second truck and made the 
last leg of their trip into Win- 
nipeg. 
“It was the end of our three. 
day some 300 miles Manitoba 
flood Odyssey. 

But the real story—the story 
of how two newspapers continued 
their service against the toughest 
odds imaginable—was until now 
left untold. But they were sute 
glad it was all over. 


Dallas News Wins 
Editorial Prize 

Fort Wort, Tex.—Awards in 
the 1950 “Save the Soil and Save 
Texas” contest of Scripps-Howatd 
Newspapers in Texas were an- 
nounced May 6. 

Among newspaper awards, the 
Dallas Morning News took first 
for best daily editorial, $10. 
Other $100 awards were for best 
weekly editorial, Nordheim (Tex) 
View; best daily advertisement, 
Alice (Tex.) Daily Echo, and 
best weekly advertisement, Ray- 
mondsville Chronicle. f 

Top award of $1,000 went to 
a conservation district, and a 
prize of $500 went to the out- 
standing farmer.- 
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Promotion to Build 
Circulation Urged 


continued from page 5 





There is room for many advertis- 
ing media and many forms of en- 
tertainment in our society, he 
declared. 
What Surveys Indicate 

“Of one thing we are very 
sure,” said Belden Morgan, Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant. “That is 
that television set ownership is 
increasing at a fabulous rate.” 

He said surveys indicate that 
TV definitely changes the habits 
of people and of families when 
it enters the home. He summed 
up, after giving results of some 


surveys: 
“In evening-only newspaper 
towns, it ‘seems unlikely that as 


television grows there will be 
any significant numerical circu- 
lation change due to the effects 
of television, although there is 
likely to be changes in the time 
of day the paper is read. . . . In 
large metropolitan areas, it is 
likely that if people are not 
on the streets at certain times, 
they will buy their papers later 
or earlier. 

“These basic conclusions seem 
sound: Television is not likely 
to reduce, in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, the total number of people 
who read a daily newspaper; it 
will not cause shifts in news- 
paper reading habits; it will very 
probably reduce multiple news- 
paper buying, and television may 
benefit morning newspapers at 
the expense of evening news- 
Papers.” 

Those who were thinking about 
sales of papers based on good 
Sports coverage were encouraged 
by the remarks of Jerry N. Jor- 
dan, who has just completed a 
two-year study at Princeton and 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Television, he said, does not 
threaten the future of spectator 
Sports. His conclusions were 
based, he said, on the cold, hard 
facts of paid admissions. 

Advice from an Editor 

James S. Pope, managing edi- 
tor of the Louisville (Ky.) Cou- 
rier-Journal, told the promotion 
men he is convinced the news- 
Papers’ chief enemy—and the 
only one they need worry much 
about at this stage of the game 
—is ignorance—“our own ignor- 
ance and ineptitude.” 

“The first,” he said, “cannot 
be overcome except by our own 
effort and imagination. The sec- 
ond is being remedied rapidly by 
radio, television and newsreels. 

“Every time a newspaper read- 


Stolpe Sees Paper 























And TV Leading All 


Miu.wauKEE—Bert Stolpe, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, was 
elected president of the National 
Newspaper Promotion Association 
at the annual election May 16. 
He succeeds Frederick N. Lowe, 
Norfolk (Va.) Newspapers. 

Raoul Blumberg, Washington 
(D. C.) Post, was elected vice- 
president, and Lester Barnhill, 
Miami (Fla.) Herald, was elected 
to the newly established office of 


second vicepresident. Frank A. 
Knight, Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette, was named _secretary- 


treasurer for another term. 
Directors elected for two-year 
terms were Lyndon West, De- 
troit Free Press,- and William S. 
Eager, Montreal Star, and Robert 
Berkley,,§ Memphis Commercial- 
Appeal, was named to fill an ex- 
pired term. 
Washington, D. C., was selec- 
ted as the 1951 convention city. 
Accepting office, Mr. Stolpe 
declared his slogan for the year 
will be: “Scientific Promotion 
and Selling for Profit.” He gave 
his views on television as follows: 
“Newspapers today are more 
fair, more informative, more com- 
plete, more accurate, more objec- 
tive and better edited than ever 
before in history. . . . While tele- 


vision will have a rapid growth, 
good newspapers that are alert, 
well-edited and vigorously sold 
will not be hurt in any way. 

“Television may hurt many 
other things in the media field, 
but the increased education of 
the average American citizen is 
@ guarantee, in my opinion, that 
newspapers will continue to grow, 
both in circulation and advertis- 
ing volume. 

“I predict that within three 
years newspapers and television 
will carry more gross dollar vol- 
ume of advertising than all other 
media combined, and for the next 
several competitive years it would 
seem that newspapers will con- 
tinue to carry a larger gross vol- 


ume of advertising than any 
other single medium, proving 
again that when cash _ register 


sales are needed and when mer- 
chandise prices are involved, the 
family newspaper will get the 
bulk of the advertising budget. 
“We must ‘sell more newspa- 
pers for what they are and what 
we stand for so strongly, so sin- 
cerely, and so convincingly that 
others will voluntarily accept 
them as superior media, and the 
sooner we realize this fact the 
better it will be for all of us.” 





tunities, we are bound eventually 
to fail. 

“I would not hold my job as 
managing editor for one week if 
I did not recognize the value of 
comics and features; of contests 
and promotions; of advertising 
enough to give a newspaper com- 
plete economic freedom. Please 





er acquires an added interest in 
and understanding of news from 
Seeing or hearing it, we get a 
better reader; And, every time 
a@ non-reader becomes news- 
conscious through another me- 
dium, we get a potential new 
Teader. If we are not smart 
enough to capitalize these oppor- 


t 


I b that. 

“But the education of all cit- 
izens sufficient to meet the emer- 
gencies ahead has got to get our 
attention. Comics will provide 
relief, but none of the answers. 
Ads and contests will not show 
the way out of fear and tension. 
Our job—and I mean both of us 
—is much sharper and harder 
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than that single task. 

“We have tried to compete with 
other media in entertainment. 
We have to print some light mate- 
rial, of course, but I think we are 
letting our adversaries choose the 
weapons which will defeat us if 
we undertake to meet television 
with more and more comics and 
features. 

“What we have is not the im- 
itation of life, but life itself. 
There are no other limits on 
news. We have got to be smart 
enough to find the techniques 
which do justice to the richness of 
our material. If we are, nobody 
can compete with us.” 

Promoting a television station 












who cited replies ol 

newspapers in various sections of 
the country. . . . To get a good 
audience it is necessary to get a 
good show, which is expensive. 
Station breaks and announcements 
up to one minute, have been used 
successfully, as have newsreel 
shows with newspaper hookup. 
Home economics, women’s fash- 
ions and editors’ round-tables are 
among the features tied in with 


newspaper rship. 
Stores’ Vise of TV 

On the advertising side, Jerry 
Stolzoff of Cramer-Kasselt Co., 
Milwaukee agency, reported that 
department stores are becoming 
the largest classification of local 
television users. One store whose 
account is handled by his agency, 
Mr. Stolzoff said, will have a TV 
ad. budget of $140,000 this. year 
and another will be close to 
$100,000. 

“None of these stores,” he de- 
clared, “has decreased its news- 
paper budget, or even anticipated 
doing so for anything more than 
economic reasons. 

“In the nt store classi- 
fication, television stands fair to 
becoming a basic advertising me- 
dium, but it probably will not 
be simply at the expense of news- 
papers or any other present me- 
dium.” 

Television’s lack of color, he 
said, is a present disadvantage in 
fashion merchandising. Also. the 
cost of programming is a serious 
problem to a local store which 
must compete for an audience 
with rich national shows. Some 
of the results to date have been 
discouraging, said the speaker. 

A. Nielsen, market  re- 
searcher, expressed the view that, 
in the difficult competitive situa- 
tion that lies ahead, newspapers 
will prosper in accordance with 
the extent to which their sales 
and promotional representatives 
really understand - the’ marketing 
problems of the advertisers and 
are thereby able to render prac- 
tical help in reducing the cost of 
distribution. 

Auto Promotion ‘Praised 

One of the most interesting and 
most effective jobs. of sales pro- 
motion ever done by any group 
for another group is. the 
done by newspapers. for the auto- 
mobile industry, N. F. Lawler, 
advertising manager of Nash Mo- 
tors, said. It was the news- 
papers in the early days. that 
promoted the use and sale of au- 

(Continued on page 70) 


N. Y. Times Is Praised 
For Jefferson Books 


WASHINGTON — President T ru - 
man and other national leaders in 
divergent fields of endeavor highly 
praised the New York Times for 
making possible publication of 
“The Papers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” as the first of 52 volumes 
was published on May 17. 

In a ceremony at the Library 
of Congress, the President ac- 
cepted a presentation copy. 

Princeton University has as- 


being published by the Princeton 
University Press under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Julian P. Boyd, libra- 
rian of the university. Princeton 
offered to sponsor the edition 
with the aid of a $200,000 Adolph 
S. Ochs memorial gift from the 
New York Times. Total estimated 
cost of the project is $1,000,000. 
President’s Remark 

After speaking in appreciation 
of the great amount of painstak- 
ing work that lies ahead for the 
editors of the work, President 
Truman asserted. 

“We should also be grateful to 
the New York Times for the finan- 
cial assistance which that news- 
paper has given to help compile 
this complete edition of the writ- 
ings of one of the greatest Amer- 
icans. This edition will be of 
lasting value to the nation for 
generations to come.” 

Dr. Harold W. Dodds, presi- 
dent of Princeton, also thanked 
the Times for its “spontaneous 
and generous offer to present a 
large subvention” in a memorial 
to Mr. Ochs, which permitted the 
university to proceed with prep- 
aration of the papers. 

Thanks the Sulzbergers 

“We owe a particular debt to 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, and one which must be 
acknowledged on this occasion,” 
said Dr. Dodds. “For it is due to 
their foresight that the original 
plan of publishing merely the let- 
ters of Thomas-Jefferson was en- 
larged to embrace all of his cor- 
respondence, his legal writings, 
his state papers, his documents 
pertaining to agriculture, architec- 
ture, literature, metereorology, 
paleontology, and every other 
branch of science that his wide- 
ranging mind embraced.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Sulzberger were 
guests. Mrs. Sulzberger is the 
former Iphigene Ochs, daughter 
of Mr. Ochs, and Mr. Sulzberger 
is now publisher of the Times. 
Mrs. Sulzberger is a member of 
the advisory committee which has 
aided the editors of the Jefferson 
work since the beginning of the 


18,000 letters written by. Jefferson 
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and 25,000 letters written to him. 
It is looked upon as one of the 
largest book-publishing projects in 
the nation’s history. The editors 
have used the V-mail machine, or 
continuous photo-enlarger, and 
micro-film cameras to assemble all 
the documents at Princeton. 
Editorial Comment 

The Times commented editor- 
ially: 

“Indeed, as Jefferson felt that 
the press ‘is the best instrument 
for enlightening the mind of man,’ 
so the New York Times feels hon- 
ored to have had a share in the 
realization of this great project. 
Publication was, in fact, assured 
through a gift made by the Times 
as a memorial to its late publisher, 
Adolph S. Ochs. And we at the 
Times are particularly proud of 
the fact that at the beginning of 
each volume of ‘The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson’ there will ap- 
pear this inscription: 

DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF 
ADOLPH S. OCHS 
PUBLISHER OF THE NEW YORK 
TIMES, 1896-1935 
WHO BY THE EXAMPLE OF A 
RESPONSIBLE PRESS ENLARGED 
AND FORTIFIED T - 
SONIAN CONCEPT OF A FREE 

“We believe that were Jefferson 
here today he would agree that 


freedom and responsibility go 
hand in hand.” 








Promotion Men 
continued from page 69 





tomobiles by selling. the people. 


on the joy of traveling and pro- 
moting the construction of roads 
and highways, he declared. 

Mr. Lawler made a plea to 
newspapers which run automobile 
features or have resumed auto- 
mobile page news or promotions, 
to employ the same: editorial im- 
agination and creativeness that is 


in ample di hroughout 
other parts of the newspapers. 
Copy Service ; 

The importance of copy serv- 
ice to build new local accounts 
was emphasized by B. I. Sim- 
mons, Tampa (Fla.) Tribune. He 
said the copy service is best han- 
dled by a separate department. 

In retail and classified advertis- 
ing, every newspaper does a cer- 
tain amount of creative selling— 
selling ideas for new copy themes, 
new market strategies, etc., Pierre 
Martineau, Chicago Tribune, 
pointed out in discussing “New 
Horizons for National Advertis- 
ing.” 

“On the other hand,” he said, 
“newspaper selling in the na- 
tional advertising field has been 
pretty largely confined to com- 
petitive selling after the sched- 
ules are already alloted by some- 





contain body we didn’t see to ne 


‘wspapers 
and to our markets. We had no 





part in the planning of the copy 
strategy or the market strategy. 

MWe have taken it for granted 
that you can’t sell copy ideas or 
marketing plans to national ad- 
vertisers. That was the province 
of their advertising agencies. We 
have been pretty well content in 
our minds to let the Bureau of 


figures than were in the previous 
ssinie, Dr. Ross Eckler, deputy 
director of the Bureau of r 
reported. Distribution of certain 


preliminary information should 
begin very soon, he said. 
A number of facts were 


brought out in a question period 


conducted by Raoul Blumberg, 
Washing Post, with Dr. Eck- 





Advertising sell newspapers, plac- 
ing too much of a burden upon 
it and representatives to alone 
sell newspapers. 

Expanding GM Idea 

“It seems to me that enough 
newspapers have so successfully 
sold new business to national ad- 
vertisers to convince anyone that 
this is not a closed book. 

“We received very much en- 
couragement for this type of sell- 
ing from our experience with the 
General Mills program which we 
helped to prepare. We encount- 
ered a good many questions which 
had to be answered. We screwed 
up our courage to ask for an ad 
a day, just exactly as they buy 
daytime radio shows. We sub- 
stantiated all our claims for high 
readership with available facts, 
and took the further step of pre- 
paring some sample columns. 

“The column has run every 
day in the Tribune, five days a 
week, a minimum of 400 lines 
for a year and a half, and we 
expect it to run at least another 
six months. 

“With this encouragement, we 
tried it with others and our work 
has been extremely successful. 
Today my assignment of writing 


“presentations for the Tribune is 


divided about 90% on creative 
selling and 19% on the usual 
competitive selling.” 

Ideas for . Classified 

A clinic on classified sales 
brought out a number of ideas. 
William Cowle, Washington Star, 
said real estate display advertis- 
ing stimulates interest in the Sat- 
urday paper. Many advertisers 
use classified ads the same day. 

Douglas Cornette, Louisville 
Courier, stressed good descriptive 
classified ad copy. His paper 
uses no display in classified. 

Bert Stolpe told how his Des 
Moines Register & Tribune had 
appointed weekly publishers in 
the state as agencies to accept 
classified ads on a 10% commis- 
sion basis. Some 238 want ad 
agencies are now functioning and 
in 1949 the daily received 11,132 
insertions for 23,544 lines from 
the outside territory. 

Building resort advertising in 
Canadian provinces was described 
by Sid Carpenter, Toronto Star. 

Paul J. Ludtig, Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Press, concentrated on the farm 
and garden section, stressing 
plenty of art and editorial sup- 
port which “talks the language,” 
as extremely helpful in selling 
space in the section. Advertise- 
ments with as many as 200 tie-in 
dealer listings have been de- 
veloped. 

New and more information will 
be available in the 1950 census 


ler giving the answers. These in- 
cluded: that there will be no 
block population statistics; there 
will be fewer statistics based on 
metropolitan district, and more 
on metropolitan areas; trading 
centers will be determined by 
what the rural residents indicate 
in replies; migration, decentrali- 
zation, change of habits and other 
characteristics will be shown; the 
definition of a family used is 
related persons living together in 
a home, with other two or more 
related persons, such as a mar- 
ried son or daughter, or boarders 
to be considered secondary fami- 
lies. 
Behind Circulation Gains 

A clinic on how to get circu- 
lation increases heard Carl Him- 
melmann, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
tell how his paper had developed 
home delivery service through 
franchise dealers in 132 out of 
142 cities and towns over 1,000 
population in northern Ohio. 

Otto Silha, Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune, said coordinated 
planning by a circulation-promo- 
tion committee made an increase 
possible. 

Charles Staab, Cincinnati En- 
quirer, reported Sunday street 
sales were switched as much as 
possible to home delivery to se- 
cure less fluctuation. Two Sun- 
day issues were offered free with 
four or more weeks at regular 
prices. 

The convention sessions were 
handled alternately by Court Con- 
lee, Milwaukee Journal, and 
Andrew Hertel, Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, the convention co-chairmen. 
Owing to the death of his mother 
in Madison, Wis., Mr. Conlee 
missed Tuesday’s meeting. 

s 


Correction 

The name of Herbert W. Mo- 
loney, president of Moloney, Re- 
gan & Schmitt, was inadvertently 
omitted from the list of com- 
mittee members who charted the 
expansion plan of the Bureau of 
Advertising in 1943. (E&P, May 
13, page 5.) As was stated cor- 
rectly E&P, April 29, page 15, 
Mr. Moloney was not only a 
member of the committee but he 
had submitted the plan which the 
committee was studying. 

us 


New Louisville Club 


LouisviLLE, Ky. — The new 


. Louisville Press, Radio, and Tele- 


vision Club opened here May 1, 
at 678 Armory Place, near the 
Courier-Journal, Louisville Times, 
and WHAS building. Ken Rush, 
Courier-Journal copydesk, is. presi- 
dent. 
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Houstoun Waring Gets 
First Crosman Trophy 


BouLper, Colo.—The first win- 
ner of the Ralph L. Crosman tro- 
phy for editorial writing is Hous- 
toun Waring, editor of the Little- 
ton (Colo.) Independent. The 
award was made during the 19th 
Annual Newspaper Week on the 
University of Colorado campus. 

The trophy was provided by 
Mrs. Crosman, widow of the di- 
rector for 26 years of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado’s College of 
Journalism. 

Selected by the judges as deserv- 
ing honorable mention were: 
Mark Hansen of the Jefferson 
Sentinel, Arthur M. Wimmell of 
the Bent County Democrat, and 
Edwin P. Hoyt, Lawrence Martin 
and the late Fred Colvig of the 
Denver Post. 

Fred M. Betz, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Lamar Daily News, 
was given the 1950 citation as 
“outstanding editor of the state of 
Colorado.” Walter Humphrey, edi- 
tor of the Ft. Worth Press, re- 
ceived the 1950 designation as “an 
outstanding graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado College of 
Journalism.” 

Community Service 

Winner of the annual Parkhurst 
awards for community service 
were the Alamosa Daily Courier, 
of which Harvey Kadish is editor, 
and in the weekly field, the Brigh- 
ton Blade, of which W. C. Door 
is editor. 

Don Shasteen, editor of the 
Silver and Gold, the campus news- 
paper, received the Sigma Delta 
Chi award as outstanding graduat- 
ing male student in the College 
of Journalism. 

An editor’s position is com- 
parable to that of the family doc- 
tor or the minister, said Walter 
R. Humphrey, editor of the Fr. 
Worth Press, at Newspaper Week 
exercises attended by 200 Colo- 
rado newspaper men and women. 

Mr. Humphrey said he knew 
what kind of an editor he wanted 
to be: 

“First, I would like to be an edi- 
tor with a warm heart, a love of 
people and a desire to know them 
well. 

“I would like to be able to talk 
easily with any man and to listen 
sympathetically to any problem. 

“Rather than to be considered 
the leading citizen of my home 
town, I would prefer to be known 
as a newspaperman to whom an 
obscure man could come with his 
triumphs and his troubles . . . and 
find a friend. 

Paper with Gay Spirit 

“Although my newspaper might 
have all ‘the awesome power of 
the press in its fists, I would rather 
it have a gay spirit, a good neigh- 
bor’s wi and a 


's close 
friend’s dependability. 


“I would like to be an editor | 


who could write simply, with 
warmth and feeling, so that I 
could walk into the home of my 
humblest subscriber and be asked 
to sit down for a cup of coffee. 

“And would that I never for- 
got that the newspaper isn’t the 
editor or the publisher or any 
man with a title, that it is the re- 
porter, the carrier, the salesman 

. many people, whose combined 
personality creates the personality 
of the paper.” 

Another featured speaker was 
Joe T. Cook, president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association and 
editor-publisher of the Mission 
Times. He said building confidence 
and keeping aggressive are imper- 
ative to success in small town 
newspaper work. 

How to Cut Costs 
Leslie G. Moeller, director of 


EDITORIAL EXCELLENT AWARD—Houstoun 
ceives from A. Gayle Waldrop, director of the University of 
College of Journalism toy Crosman for 


writing. Mr. 
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the college of journalism at the 
University of Iowa, told editors 
how to cut costs in a newspaper 
plant. Among his _ suggestions 
were: (1) Every worker should 
know his particular part in the 
goal of the employer. (2) A 
planned discussion on costs with 
employes is helpful. (3) A plant 
should be attractive and a pleas- 
ant place in which to work. (4) 
Rest periods or coffee hours pay 
off in increased output and effi- 
ciency. (5) Treating employes 
like human beings often pays off 
in amazing results. 

Ernest Linford, editorial writer 
for the Salt Lake Tribune, sug- 
gested more vigor on the editorial 
page andthe separation of news 
stories and éditorial comments. 
He also proposed balancing the 
editorial page with columnists 
representing both the conservative 
and liberal elements. 

Our newspapers are failing to 
report America to Americ a, 
charged Louis M. Lyons, curator 
of the Nieman Fellows. 

“Headlines have become more 
garish, comics more bloody,” he 
said. “Owners of newspapers 
have found they can gain circula- 
tion by adding comics rather than 
by putting the same money into 
more reporters.” 


a 
All Coosa River 
Officers Re-Elected 

Coosa Pines, Ala.—Donald 
Comer, Birmingham industrialist, 
was reelected chairman of the 
board of directors by stockholders 
of the Coosa River Newsprint Co. 
here this week. 

All officers and directors, in- 
cluding five — publishers, 
were renamed to their posts. 

Ed L. Norton of Birmingham, 
president, said the mill was oper- 
ating at near capacity. 
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Pegler Avoids 
Pilat, Who Does 
‘Inside Pegler’ 


Oliver Pilat of the New York 
Post interviewed “many dozens” 
of relatives, neighbors, friends 
and ex-friends of Columnist West- 
brook Pegler for an 18-article 
series which started May 15. But 
for “Inside Pegler,” Mr. Pilat got 
no closer to his subject than the 
front door of his home near 
Tucson, Ariz. And Mr. Pegler, 
apparently, wasn’t in, says Mr. 
Pilat. 

The Post correspondent said he 
sent the King Features Syndicate 
columnist a letter and about half 
a dozen wires trying to set up the 
interview. Mr. Pegler advised he 
was going on vacation. 

Making the trip to Tucson any- 
way in the hopes of seeing Mr. 
Pegler (who had complained in 
a recent interview that people 
who-write about him don’t bother 
to talk to him, personally) Mr. 
Pilat advised the columnist by 
wire of his hotel. But there was 
no response from Mr. Pegler. 

Mr. Pilat did talk to Mr. Peg- 
ler’s father in Arizona. 

With the Pegler column out of 
the New York Journal-American 
until he returns from vacation 
May 23, the Post promoted the 
Pilat series heavily. 

Mr. Pilat, a reporter since 1926 
has been with the Post since 1936. 

a 


Hadden to S-F-W 

Thad Hadden, formerly with 
Ralph Harker & Assoc., has 
joined Sawyer - Ferguson - Walker 
Co., Los Angeles.. He succeeds 
R. F. Jobson, who has been trans- 
ferred East to establish a Phila- 
delphia office for Sawyer-Fergu- 
son-Walker Co. 


J-A Strike 
Is Threatened 
By Guildsmen 


The Journal-American Unit of 
the Newspaper Guild of New York 
voted overwhelmingly on May 16 
to take strike action against the 
New York Journal-American. Two 
months of negotiations. over a 
contract to replace one that ex- 
pired May 4 have failed to pro- 
duce an agreement. Demands for 
an 18% general wage increase, 
four weeks vacation, eight holi- 
days - and- other improvements 
were turned down by the manage- 
ment. 

Editorial and commercial em- 
ployes of the New York Post vot- 
ed 311 to 9 in favor of the Guild 
shop in an NLRB election this 
week. 

William Randolph Hearst’s 
birthday—April 29—has been pro- 
posed by the New York Mirror 
Unit as one of seven. days from 
which two could be selected by 
employes as additional holidays. 

‘The best way to celebrate Mr. 
Hearst’s birthday is by giving him 
an honest day’s work,” replied a 
representative of the Mirror man- 
agement. 


The requested two holidays 
would be in addition to eight reg- 
ularly-established ones. 

a 


Signed Editorials 
Batavia, N. Y.—Milton R. Mil- 
ler, editor and publisher of the 
Batavia Daily News, has an- 
nounced a policy of signed edi- 
torials. Most of them are. written 


The paper wilt invite guest editori- 
al ~ oy paretae occasionally; Mr. — 
Sai 
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W. Tyler Gray Dies: 

Hearst Accountant 
Mi-waukee, Wis.—W. Tyler 

Gray, 48, chief accountant of the 
= Sentinel a resident 


assistant secretary of the Hearst 
Corp., died May 10 of a cerebral 


while he was being fitted with 


eyeglasses. 

Born in Baltimore, Mr. Gray 
’ started with the Hearst organiza- 
tion in 1926 on the Baltimore 
News and American. He was 
transferred to the Omaha Bee- 
News in 1930, and to the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel in 1937, becom- 
ing chief accountant in 1943. He 
was a member of the National 
Institute of Newspaper Control- 
lers. 


* 
J. L. Swindle Dies 
In Fall from Window 

Pampa, Tex.—J. L. Swindle, 33, 
managing editor of the Pampa 
Daily News, died May 8 in an 
accidental fall from a sixth-floor 
hotel window at Ponca City, Okla. 
He had gone there with a group 
of other Texas Panhandle boosters 
interested in promoting U. S. 
Highway 60. 

Mr. Swindle evidently stumbled 
Sleepily over a chair when he 
sought to close the window after 
a cold rain started falling around 
The coroner ruled 


Mr. Swindle formerly worked 
on the Poplar Bluff (Mo.) Amer- 
ican Republic, and had taught 
journalism. 


as 

Irving K. Stone Dies; 
Ex-Head of Duplex 

BaTTLE CREEK, Mich. — Irving 
Kimberly Stone, 67, president of 
the Duplex Printing Press Co. un- 
til its purchase by the Goss Print- 
- Press Co. in 1947, died May 

Mr. Stone succeeded his father, 
Irving Lee Stone, as president of 
the Duplex firm in 1916. His 
father founded the company in 
1884. In 1925, the son established 
the Duplex Air Service to make 
air deliveries. of ope press 
parts and equip ti Ss. 


Charles Mathieu. 58, 


Picture Pioneer, Dies 

Charles L. Mathieu, 58, news 
editor of the News of the Day 
newsreel and one of the first news- 
Papermen to enter the newsreel 
— died May 11 after a long 
illness. 





Born in Canada, Mr. Mathieu 
began as a copy boy with Inter- 
national News Service in 1909. 
With the late E. B. Hatrick, he 
helped organize the Hearst still- 
picture service and the Hearst 
newsreel. Later he left newsreels 
for a time to-head the Pacific and 
Atlantic News Photo Service, con- 
trolled by the Chicago Tribune and 
New York Daily News. 
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Alfred O. Anderson, 


Former NEA Head. Dies 

La Jotza, Calif—Alfred Oscar 
Anderson, 75, former general man- 
ager of the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association, a Scripps - Howard 
service, died May 11. 

Mr. Anderson, who retired in 
1938, was founder of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Dispatch in 1906 and of 
the Houston (Tex.) Press, now a 

Howard newspaper, in 
1911. He 


manager oO 

in 1922 returned to Dallas as pub- 
lisher of the Dispatch. Mr. An- 
derson was a correspondent in 
Cuba for the Scripps - McRae 
League during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. 


s 
Elections in La. 

New Oreans, La—John B. 
Gordon, publisher of the Houma 
Courier, was elected president of 
the Louisiana Press Association at 
the 70th annual convention here. 
He succeeded Clarence E. Faulk, 
publisher, Ruston Daily Leader. 
Louisiana Daily Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association elected John 
Fanz, general manager of the 
New Orleans Item, as president 
to Max Thomas, publish- 
er of the Crowley Daily Signal. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 
1 time—$.50 per 
*4 times—$.40 per line, per insertion 
HELP WANTED AND 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per line, per insertion 
*4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion 
insertions of same 








je of $.15 for the 
use of box num 
3 lines minimum. 
one ing 5 letter 
pe and/or type of 
ae basis of 14 lines pat t— 
Count four words for box number. 
Mo abbreviations. 





Postage charges incurred for for- 
warding PACKAGES will be added. 


Forms close Wednesday noon. 

















PUBLICATIONS WANTED 








NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 
ESTABLISHED NEW: ERS 0,000 DOWN payment for South- 
with th profitable records mys terms ca or Midwest daily. Box 95, No- 
R. GABBERT wata, 
‘tact 
oonrt "0 f MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
Publishers for Many Years 


P. O. Box 527, San Fernando Calif. 


Haren ee 8 Iowa, —— raska, Koch, 
2610 gNepraske Be 8 Sioux = Iowa. 
a lapes a 


=a clusive 
> A, We would like to be be ot 
service to you, publisher, and to 


you, the on 
GHNER AGENOY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
Daily and Wi hay Broperties 
ee 
PARKER LIKELY 


607 Times Bidg., St. rete Fis. 
Be alg hy VALUATIONS 
‘ax and all other 
A. 8. VAN BENTRUYSEN 
446 Ocean Aceaue. _Breskiyn, N.Y. 


MIDWEST P. y-Kreh 
Service. Succes: ae te Clyde H. Knoz, 
218-19 Journal Bidg., ina, Kansas. 


ountain States & Southwest 
DAILIES OR W! 


py! E. Mohler & Associates 
312 Boston Bldg., Denver, Qolo. 





PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 
Copper and Zinc 


e 
E T. SULLEBARGER CO. 


110 Fulton St. @ 538 S. Clark St. 
New York Chicago. 





KLUGE AUTOMATIC P six 
rollers. Excellent condition. A real 
bargain. Daily Times, Niles, Ohio. 


TWO SCOTT FOLDERS, 22%" cut- 
off. Can be used separately. as 
diate delivery. Box 5657, Editor & 
Publisher. 


AC motor and drive for Goss ow 

TURNER PRINTING MACHINER 

a 2680 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
, Ohio. Branches: Chicago—Detroit- 











PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


GOOD BUY—2 weeklies—1 t. 
Dixon and Crocker Mo. o, Dailiag ts 
$25. 00 per month. as $9,500 in 
in '49 m lease. Own- 
ers operate og other papers 55 miles 
away. $6,500 cash or $7,500 half 
down. Don’ ¥ answer unless you can 
qualify. —— Publishing Oo., Linn, 
Missour’ 
EASE 





“Ts ANGELES WEEKLY. 


Good __ proposition. 
ARIZONA "weekly. Asking $22,000 
including building. ll, 


Jack L. Sto 

4958 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 27, 
California. 

MASSACHUSETTS TABLOID WEHIEK- 
LY, unopposed in town of 10,000, 
trading area of 35,000, pane 20,- 
000. nye 1400  ¢ et Adver- 
pace! rates 7. rice » ee 
one-third Sime. waive rok- 
ers, Binghamton, N. 


1 GRAPHOTYPE for _ embossin; ne 

Speedaumat Plates, Model $26 = coe 
‘nis machine equip, 

type for = labels. An extra eet 

of small t; will be furnis! ee per 

$e00 0b. hy a" sed = en priced 
00.0 


1 Crawford Single Wrap Machine, 
Model $246-20; in good condition, 


00.00. 
MADCON NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
5 8. Carroll Street 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 





MODEL 9 MIXER Linotype, serial 
no. above 39,000. Excellent condition, 
electric motor, Margach. Being re- 

placed by larger machine. $900. 

Owner, 941 — St., Manchester, 
ew 


ROYLE BB ome Arm Router, Royle 








MIDWEST DAILY. Gwaer retiring. 
Cash asked down $100M, or less. 
repens hee on request and your 


as posi 
. B Giver ee Ventura, Calif. 
TO AN INVESTOR 
Who wants to get into the Publishing 
business: A Chicago publisher wants 
to devote his entire time to his lo 
business and will sell an established 
New England publication servicing a 
growing market. Write for particu- 
lars. Box 5711, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHER OF NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL MAGAZINE, 70, wishes 
to retire. Publication has served the 
school profession longer than any 
other periodical in America. Ideal for 
intellectual wage Suitable candidate 
can take over $3,500 with help 
from nea pobtiaher as long as 
necessary. " _Pobliettion 
Brokers, Binghamton, N. Y 

TEXAS WEEKLY in acini of city 


-_ Paid cir- 
_ $50- 











culation. 








WHEN ANSWERING BLIND ADS, 000, $20,000 down. J. Snyder, 
please dress them as follows: Box at soll 3570 Frances Ave., Venice, 
ali lornia. 
a —~_" 4K 1475 WRITE FOR LATEST Ligt er. news. 
NOT SEND ORIGINAL MATERIAL. Bitos., Binghamton, New York. 
NEWSPAPER—BROKERS PUBLICATIONS WANTED 





ee DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
3A Sayeer, 8570 | Frances Avenue 
enice, 








SOUTHERN joa Properties and 


hine’ verythi: Confidential. 
3. B. Sutier, 'N, Natches, ississippl. 


i ae BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. gga bought 
and sold without public 

*kk We are not as much interested in 
sales as in satisfaction. Arthur W. 
Stypes, 625 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, California. 











Lia TO $30, 000 down payment “3 


w 
sound, attractive community. “Or will 
agement on 


basis eventual ownership publisher 
plans retire. Advertiser ie” lifelon: 
newspaperman, age 39, ly round 


experience, former daily publisher. 
Socks 





d Beveler 16” with lining at- 
tachment, W&M Bench Trimmer all in 
good running order. E. T. Sullebarger 
Co., 110 Fulton Street, New Lork 
City (7) 





INTERTYPES AND LINOTYPES 


1—OSM-8, 8 model ‘‘C’’ 30 em, 1 

cree ae 30 = with quadder, 1—Mode} 
Linot; ante fs Model 8 and 2 $5’s. 

Miehle and Duplex Flatbed Presses. 
$25 Vandercook Proof Press. 

Goss 45-0 Mat Roller. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
823-29 No. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





COMPLETE small daily newspaper 
lant. Model A Duplex Pregs with 
tabloid cutter and folder. Linotypes 
Models 14, 19, 5, automatic feeders, 
magazines, mats. Nolan Radial Router, 
Glider Saw, Metal Furnace, Super- 


Caster, 12 Turtles. O&G. iodel 45 
Saw. One-man Engraving Plant. Job 
Shop. 2 Hamilton Wall Cabinets. 
Metal, Stones, all necessary equip 
ment. Superb condition. Location 
Southwest. Box 5687, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





DUPLEX TUBULAR 16-page two to 
one Re AO drive, ‘mated pot with 
pump, Vacuum box, plate finishi: 
machine, hand plate block, curve 
router, mat dryer. Contact 

GEORGE 0. OXFORD 





Boise Idaho 
CAMERON Newsprint Roll anes 
and Winding Machine. Compl 


all attachments. 72-inch. pam capaci- 
ty. Oan handle jumbo rolls up to 40- 
— diameter. - Machine to! 
new—never used, and cost more than 
$8,000.00, fob. factory. Reasonable 
offers solicited. Write Box 5746, Edi- 





hee, 2 sible, reliable, onc racin 

reer , 4 right location. Must be <td, 
not speculative proposition. Replies 
confidéen: tial, Box 5690, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


EDITOR. & PUBLISHER for May 20, 


tor & Publisher: 
1950 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


‘ EXTRA 8 PAGE DECK, 1 or 2 for 


" 2—Miehle 29 Automatic 22 x 28” 


mac! 
+ 8—$1 Michie. ‘“4yRoller "39 x 53” 











PoaeD $055 ao a 


. im Floor and 2 units 
oe" ‘ees off, double pt press 
roller and ra 
adaptable for 


: IM. 


has be: 
and Desides rings and 
3 extra colors. Excellent for comics, 


With or — complete stereotype 
equipment. 


ALL MOTORS ALT! ALTERNATING 
OURRENT 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
277 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





ONE 82” Camachine Splicing and Roll 

winding a om sete, with 7% 

H.P. 600/200 ‘Moto Contact 
Pai so, 1257 


Los Angel ies St., Los Angeles 64, 
Seiitornia 
PAGE “GORS _ CURE AC motor. 
Now in operatio: 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY. 
INC., 2630 Payne Avenue, ‘Gieveland 
14, Ohio, TOwer 1-1810. 





=| 


SAE, SENET POR AA 








Duplex Tubular Casting Bix 


Goss Water-cooled Curved Casting 
Box, 2-knife Tail Cutter and Shaver 
for 21%” sheet cut. 


Hoe Ourved Plate Shaver, Beveler & 
Trimmer for 14%” diam. plate. 


Duplex Curved Shaver & Tail Cutter 
for 15” plate diam. 


Stereo. Metal Pots, 1% to 4-ton ca- 
pacity, with or without pumps. 


Goss Curved Plate Router for 1414” 
plate diam. 


Box, quick 


Hoe 8-column Flat Cioting oe 
ids. 


lock, with spring-balance 





NEW Hall Form Tables & ‘‘Dural’’ 
light-weight Stereo. Chases. 


THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, eee 
120 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 1 
(Plant at Stamford, Gans 





Chicago—Detroit. 


AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION 
Guaranteed Rebuilt 


LINOTYPES INTERTYPES 
All Models On Display 
Visit Our Showroom 


D. C. ARMSTRONG & CO. 
317 North Broad Street 
Phils. 7, Pa., Walnut 2-7410 








CUTLER-HAMMER, two - motor 
full automatic newspaper press drives 
and contre’ panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 
60 cycle AC. Complete with resistors 
and — button stations: 

75/7% 4H. P. 


crosshead 

wre ea to parallel, pair will 

or 5 unit press. One will 

aca x ae 4 units at moderate speed. 

0/3 H. P. faceplate type. 

Will sewer 4 decks single width, quad 
or 16-page tubular, press. 

sed, serviceable, recently with- 

drawn from service, reasonably priced, 

immediately available. 
The Eastern Color Printing Oo. 
Waterbury 20 Conn. 





Goss Rotary. Available at once. 

gle width. 2 lates — 

cutoff. Can also instal 

TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY 

INC., 2630 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 

14, Ohio. Branches: Chicago—Detroit. 
PRICED TO MOVE AT ONCE 


Sin- 
9/16” 





Units, AO motors, one 


approximately 
hs quite a aes ngs over the 


oo Presses, with late style 
‘ee 
ae "Michie 4/Roller, recently re- 


1—$3 as ea a, Bo rare 


2—27 Tevo- 
Ruse, late ~My ae = 

1—% Babcock 41 x 55”, late style 
press. 

1—Style le B beg Special with exten- 
sion 


aaverys t menenenly rebuilt. 
2—Style B Speci: ' ellys, extension 
pret ag in good running condition. 
—Styl ‘A Kelly, jogger elivery, in 
good running cond 

20 x 26 ages 9 “Simplex Automat- 
ics, Lee ay reb 
Several ea x 12," "10 x 15, 12 x 
18, regular and new series job presses. 
Numerous used and rebuilt saw-trim: 


All equipment can be seen in 0; ~3 
tion. Prices right ,for removal 


Terms can be arranged. 
too numerous to mention .. . 
us your n , 

SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS 


FOR SALE—Model B INTERTYPE in 
fair running order, equipped with gas 
pot, high speed distributor yee two 
90 ~channel tw 
adjustable ee outside salley brack- 
et, new style first. elevator head, and 
erson otor. Write E. M. Hop- 
kins, Review-Times, Fostoria, Ohio. 


Do you want good used equipment? 
We can locate it for you. 


CROSS FILES 
211 Marion Bl 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
OHerry 1-8805 


LATE HI SPEED FOLDER for Goss 
Rotary. 23 9/16” cut off. Tabloid 
attachment. 

TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY. 
INC., 2630 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. Branches: Chicago—Detroit. 














24-PAGE HOE WEB PRESS 


2 plates wide, three units of eight 
pages, 239/16" sheet cut, AC mo- 
tors, complete stereotype equipment. | 
THOMAS W. HALL CO., INC. 
Stamford—Connecticut 





pe ay HOE SEXTUPLE. 21%” 
toff. col. 12 em. Color cylinder. 
Hi pte folder. Tabloid attachment. 
Available at on 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, 
INC., 2630 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. TOwer 1-1810. Branches: 
Chicago—Detroit. 





BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
* 
Newspaper Presses 
Printing Equipment 
Bought and Sold 
e 
Plant Layout 
Mechanical Production 
Service 
At Your Disposal 
aa 
Complete Plants Equipped 
Large or Small 


e 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. 
BRyant 9-1132 





Atlanta 2, Georgia 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for May 20; 1950 


| 
| 


eee ot 


c = PRESSES: FOR SALE 


ee] 


whe cies oe 


Goss—! DECKER TYP! TYPE, 32-64 Page 
capacity, 22}4-inch a used as 
Comic Press. Located in Dailas, Texas. 


HOE—UNIT TYPE, 16-32 Page Ca- 


pacity, 22 %-inch cutoff, AC Drive. Lo- 
cated in Canada. 


HOE--DEOKER TYPE, 

16-32 page ca; pacity, 23 ‘o/te- 

off, %- and %-page folder. Loc 
. 


New 
HOE—‘‘X” PATTERN, Sextuple and 
Double Sextuple, 21%-inch cutoff. Lo- 
cated on Pacific Coast. Coast. 


COMPLETE STER STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 


. 33s 
POSED, | 
inch cabo. 


lewidth, 
ch cut- 
ated in 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone: BRyant 9-1132 





AGE DUPLEX TUBULAR. 
32%" cut off. ACO motor equipment. 
Stereotype equipment. Available at 
for —4 ale. 

TURNER PRINTING ‘MACHINERY 
.. 2630 Payne Avenue, ‘Cleveland 
14, one TOwer 1-1810. 








PRIN RESENTATIVES 
277 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
19 x 25 HARRIS MODEL OL Offset 
Breas with fine A.O. motor cxuipment. 
for, heme, = Gaagenteed 
produce o Editor i Pu 
48 PAGE GOs. Cut “ 23 a . 
col. 12 em. Two Hi Speed elders, 
tabloid attachment. Paper conveying 
system with right angle. a paper 
hoist. 


motor itereo- 
type e elpeent including ‘Pony: —_— 


1 ter. Ready for deli 
TOR: R “PRINTING MACHINERY, 
INC., 2680 Payne robe Cleveland 


14, Ohio, oe 1-1810. Branches: 
Chicago—Detro 


MAOHINISTS—Dismantiing, 
assembling, entire newspaper plants. 
Repairs, maintenance, serv: tion- 


LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


a L St. Long Island City 1, N. ¥ 
—_ well $-0098- 0099 
AND COMP. 
Bought and Sold”: 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 Ohurch Street 
Rockford Tilinois 











Chicago—Detroit. 


FOR SALE 
anes apes sig SET, 


HP. 
re "GENERATOR, 
10 


2—40 H.P. DIEHL MOTORS D.O 
eee = IC 5 HP. 


D.C. 
1—G. E. STARTING COMPENSATOR, 
motor 


1—CUTLER: HAMMER CONTROL 
PANEL ROARD WITH RESISTORS 
AND 6 PUSH BUTTON STATIONS 
ALL aay ted IN GOOD 
CONDITION 








Alexandria Gazette, Alexandria, Va. 


DOUBLE WOOD = Autoplates with 
pumps and pot. ood 





LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 
e ———- r Soaveyor Taotallations 
738 N. Victory Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 
MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 
Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, eat or repair presses 


E = oe St., New York 38, N. ¥ 
betsy hone: SPring 7-1740 


I Bt 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 








Printcraft Tekeienattiaen, 277 Broad- 
way, New Yor' We 





NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 


HAND CASTING BOX for 15” diame- 
ter plates, pe thick. Box 6698, 
Editor & Publisher. x i 
Pp. Autoplate, Curved router, a! 
roller, Sta- i Mat Dryer, Cutler-Ham 
mer paper conveyor, 3,500 Tb. metal 
Chases, Box 5609, Editor & Publis 








What do you have for sale? List = 
with us. e have the buyers. 
CROSS FILES 


211 Marion Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
OHerry 1-3305 





NOLAN £2 DRY MAT ROLLER used 
only three months 2 h.p. 220 v. 8 
ase Ee otor. Bed size 24” x 


bo, 
The Sites ae Oo. 
Portsmouth, Ohi 


SInGLS WOOD JR. — with 
~ Wood ey Printeraft 


York 7, N.Y. nee 


20 PAGE HOE bay aper 

214 cut off, 40 C0 Tiectrical 
Equipment, rints = rd 6-8-10 straight. 
12-16-20 collect or color on 2-4-6-8- 
12-16. Complete ape rand Equip- 
ment ~ us 1 = e & a on 
go. 

Terms. ot pt _ ak aon 3 
Jefferson, Los Angeles, Calif. Ri 5471, 


MODEL 33 Linotype, serial number 
59407, practiecsy new with four 72- 
channel azines, quadder, saw. 
electric B.. ‘our extra magazines od 
mats. A perfect vagy am machine. Ben 
Shulman Associates, Inc., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


LINOTYPES—tTrade in your old 
temperamental typesetting machine 
for one of our completely rebuilt and 

aranteed machines. Write us today 
‘or details of machines now available. 
AMERICAN PRIN G@ MACHIN- 

















WANTED TO BUY: Four (4) Reels 
with or. without automatic paster. 
Please furnish serial numbers, 

and full details. Box 5656, Editor & 
Publisher. <7 
WANT TO BUY—12 chases for a 
plex flatbed press. 16% x 22”. Fay- 
ette aieaer Oak Hills, W. a. 
WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mai rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON SOVDE CO., INC. 
508—4th Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

WANTED: D USED ROTARY 

Flat Shaver, page size; Heavy duty 

page size one geet — 

Hammond’ Glider Bench_ or cabinet 

A le 














saw a randon, The ing 
Telegram, Rocky Mount. N. 0. 


WANTED 
8 pees Goss Cox-O-Type Model A 
E 
24 page —_ preferably with Stereo- 
pment. 
We need the these presses immediately. 


BRN ‘Magi WORKS 
NORTH. 
oi Fourth Street 








Y O0O., INC., 88 Gold Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. REctor 2-2283. 


823-29 N 
Philadelphia "22, Pennsylvania 


73 




















HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


GOSS Press. single width pages| OLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MAN 
wide). 19% inch printing ai iy. squires’ enorgetie, expe York 
) 2254--imch cut-off or deck for — = te 4 —_ 
: fall details and prices. Box 1063, }-mae ~ ee and make 
eEebiabes. Write fully. Box 5722, 





_~ — Gi 
O11 ty 


and _— nepeeunbie. 

Times, Vienna, Illinois. 

WANTED—SM. SINGLE som 

—— in good condition. Can 

Boz _t06, Address, Publisher, P. 0. 
x os Jackson, Mississippi. 


Editor & Publisher. 











> are interested in 

baying Yo our old typesetting machines. 
pe appreciate an opportunity to 
afer our nema frite us today 
for _ hi “SS AMERICAN 
RIN’ TH MAC! INERY co., ING., 
88 a aoe New York 7, Bs Se 





NEWSPAPER SERVICES 
BUSINESS-JOGGING MONTHLY 
FOLDER 











for Want Ad departments to mail to 
accounts Six 





CLASSIFIED SALESMAN 
Meee! for bright youngster with 
year or two of <a selling 
Classified advertising in minor leagues 
| & move to meteee 
— F sea salary 
d $50-$55. Box Ste. ing ite 
Publisher. 
GOOD CLASSIFIED MAN to build 
classified section on weekly, local 
monthly and monthly trade journ: 
Attractive percentage and possible 
rawing @count to right man. 
Terrebonne Press, Houma, 
OPENING FOR YOUNG JOURNAL- 
1M SCHOOL GRADUATE to be ad- 
rtising representative for a 
Brien on with’ ences nies 
- O.: s ing & per week plus 
oktes istailice of Gps ot 
adve Ow! e of layout an 
basic -fandamentals of adve 
necessary, possession of car desirable. 
Write Bo Box 2233, Greensboro, N. OC. 
RETAIL DISPLAY SALESMAN = for 
Midwest Evening and Sunday, non- 
competitive field” Prefer man up to 
35. years of age with good record, 
who can show increases. Ideal con- 
ditions, goo » bonus. Give 
complete experience, = io 
Contact E. Eve- 
ning Tribune, Albert og | ew 
RETAIL SALESMEN 
Ola blish li Florida 
daily can use ; experienced solicitors. 
Ideal working conditions. Good salary. 
Fine opportunity to advance. Our staff 
knows of this ad. Box 5580, Editor 
& Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL’ 
for a I. Lg RS 
. 
cient. Bich wees ee eee 
in first letter. Write Box 5660, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


YY FLOOR and machine jobs 
open on Ohio Daily Newspaper, night 
work, Union. 387 ours, 
hour. Sick, accident, pone a ia 
and pensions. All semis ies confidential. 
Reply Box 5678, Editor & Publisher. 





WANTED 


COMBINATION OPERATOR 
AND FLOOR MAN 


For Job Department 


scale 
vacation and 


Excellent working conditions, 
$2.05 for 40 hours, 
hospitalization. 


Wire or Phone: 
COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING CO. 


Pine Bluff Arkansas 





WANTED 
Punchers on ani 

paper. Union shop; $2.22 day rate; 
$2.35 night rate; 88% hours. Paid 
vacation, hospitalization, insurance, 


eee ger Tape 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ee 





MR. 


chanical Foreman see! 

handle your smal! dai 

ly. Both presently eos 
capable as tea 


front and back woouns. 


all dailies and om 

Wilte 5703, Editor and Publisher. 

xan EX-PUBLISHER, early 30 * 
., 





eeks y 
Publisher” or Editor. Has gen- 
d but. no {ilesions. about 
ihe aki. Started and = lished 
¢ 


Briefly, until it closed, metro- 
- ¥7 paper “business a an 
treasurer. } 
cation not important. Opportunity and 
interest of Pituation counts most. 
Prefer medium or metropolitan city. 
Strong points: news and editorial 


and 
tion. Box 5721, Editor & Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 








DVERTISING EXEOUTIVE: 
aaa . top rated production display 
man. ears with. one chain. Ex- 
perionced fa competitive field on lead- 
ing dailies. Now 4 pass = 


executive capacity. Oan furnish the best 


esire to 
led. 





dations. Now employed 
Pivida. Box 5563, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER, daily. 25 
years varied, at ag lovalt ae lence. 
eren q 
bile “7 ability y. Married, “children, 
Now seeking opportunity vot 





sick leave, and many other 
Excellent community, good schools 
and recreational facilities ~ = city. 
ite to Earl £. Ande 





lerso juc- 
tion kford Oonsolidated 





STEADY vam news- 
paperman to handle advertising dum- 
mying for and Sunday papers. 
Midwestern “aty of 125,000. ay site’ | 3 





Prospects yo 
Howard for Sas, ar 
Plans, Miami 


ly News Tower, 


Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 
GOOD OIRCULATION MAN to build 
circulation on d weekly, local 
monthly and monthly trade journal. 








JOB CAMPAIGNS 


and possible 
drawing account to right man. The 





JOB: FINDING -AIDS - 
Personal Introduction Profiles 
Colorful Jo’ umes 
Complete Job a Material 
JOB OAMPAIGN SPECIALIST 
Clients on Leading Publications 
Wisconsin 7-0103 > New- York 


HELP WANTED—ADMINISTRATIVE 





Houma, La. 
HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 





papers, Inc., Rockford, Tilinois. 
WANTED—Two web pressmen. Night. 
40 hours. $88. No drunkards. COon- 
tact Pressroom Superintendent, Times- 
World Oorp., Roanoke, Va. 





advancement. Write Box 5715, 
SALESM ‘une 

QEASSIFIED B.S. Advertising, Work 

Wants a future. 


Champaign, Dlinois. 


VERTI ‘anager — wealth of 
ay wenahel local display, na- 





WE NEED a soundly-trained, level- 
headed, even-tempered, mature man to 
take charge of our mechanical de- 
partments which include composing 
room and press-stereo combined. Must 
be southerner and union member. Will 
be glad to exchange details with all 
applicants who are interested in well- 
paid employment in a pleasant town. 
—— Box 5786, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





$1,000 assistantship in large state 
university available for experienced 
cepentes who wants to take graduate 

gree in some subject other than edi- 
Serial journalism. Box 5728, Editor 
& Publisher. 


LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’'S AGENOY. 
cles, aes Fiction, Plays pe 5 
Bertha Klausner, 180 E. 40 St., N.Y. 








$70 WEEKLY = -&, - daily 
ginners meee 
~~ Y rederenees to 
29, Niior & Publisher. 
DESKWAN wanted on growing morn 
ing paper in South. ve day york 
eek. Living conditions good, h 
ine available. Starting falary $5 
ory be sober, a un 








HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING manager, mene's sales 


d most time $-: 





aa 2 
tively selling aed 
men, staff of f 


seeking man to w 
gps Box 3716, Editor * Pub- 
sher. 

ADVERTISING SALESMAN with at 
— 8 ro a yooes experience = a 
g iayouts, gs copy, and sellin; 
Good workin conditions. Nice city 

of 18,000. ve men on si 

sal. to start. %,,* - ve * Adrian 


ary 
Telegram, Adri: 
aos “Oty 


|, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


pable sssteting 


poe 

= 8 on 11,500 .m. eels 20,000 
Detail! ence, 

ground, when a prelate, ble, salary ze 





‘ood ply, Box 5747, 
Editor & Publisher. 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for 
woman’s page makeup editor. Must 
have experience in making layouts 
and editing copy. Pleasant 


=a WANTED— 
INISTRATIVE 
<SvERTiane Director-Salesman- 


Newspaper Publisher available due to 
sale own rg Age 40. College 





tional,. promotion and a 


Excalent references. Write ‘ite Box 5658, 
Editor & Publisher. 


MPETE! Sales: Display, 
ft A gg Daily, Weekly: pee 


. single. West coast, ith- 
erences, sings, Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED display salesman 


king managerial -_ on Midwest 
daily. Sollege graduate. Married. So- 
Now qeaplored on. 
hai t offers no future. 
—— Address Box 5710, 
a er. 


Edi 





youne, ot 


chance. x 5605, Editor & Pub- 


lence in Dis- 
patch “= 2 and 
Pavertising Le Biota ae pont 
- 7. snsipilitics = 





SEVERAL y 
sztment 





ti th 
pected. Box 5626, ra tor & Publisher. 





graduate. 20 yi metro- 
potensmel dine: blish week- 
Knows all departments. Wife 


experienced newspaper woman. Inter- 
ested — permanent spot. Can or- 

ganize, direct ad staff, national-local; 
manage publish weekly; coordinate ad 
poo gee with composing room over- 





ings on Florida afternoon and Sunday 
paper. Box 5700, Editor. & Publisher, 
MATURE, EXPERIENCED WRITER 
who knows Tp decoration or ar- 
a r 4 rmanent, inter- 
esting, w tion with a long 
cstatlished vablishing company. Either 
man or woman. Please it 
perience. 
tamples, "of your work. Stamats Pub- 
lishing x compen. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
LE WEST public library seeks 
services of recent journalism graduate 
for library publicity and book promo- 
ition. For — ive 
complete details in first letter. rite 
Box 5693, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER. Experienced man for 
news beats. Key West Citizen, Key 
West, Florida. 
REPORTER - 
the-job 
Immed: ediate. 





HOTOGRAPHER, o 
opening, small midwest daily. ° 
Box 5664, Editor & Pu 





F perme ———_ ves, 


74 


lisher. 





com ficulties. Refer- 
pesca -qualifications d Box 


DUCTION MAN FROM 
TORRGE METROPOLITAN DAILY 
Twenty-ene years all phases of = 





Piet i 

= knowledge of make-up and a 

plete ‘connected = th it. ’ Gontected 
es; 

Ras a departments; established 





5723, Editor & Publisher 


COMPTROLLER - OHIEF AOOOUN- 
TANT. Public, private 


hedules ; caporvised department of 
forty-eight people. Can andle he Tone 





knowledge of taxes. Desire printing, 
publishing or agency, cago loca- 
tion with ae Now comptrol- 
ler_ chain small vag 4 newspapers 
and radio stations. Age 37. Box 5696, 
Editor & Publisher. 





PUBLI 
ASSISTANT PUBLISHER 
OR ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 





d in fall respon- 
sibility of important y F.-B, up 
to 75,000 circulation. t aoe 
in five figures plus a record a 
reputation whi speaks quite aitinet. 

Your ly will be held in the 
strictest confidence. Box 5665, Editor 
& Publisher. 
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large 
eultanes. 
married. 
Publisher. 


25 YEAR OLD Journalism Graduate 
desires 
retail advertising disple: = rience. 
Can sell, do agp an — } oe 


Married, move an: 
rome, Unit 80-D, — Wis. 


Forty-seven old, 
Write Box 5727, editor & 








ambitious, plus lina: 
eeailable immediately. 
yoy ast 


roducer, 
Marre , good 
coast ares. 
itor & Publisher. 


iG. Aggressive Advertising Men 
pag Experion directing staf, 
iinag e buildi: spall _— Box 
, Editor 


salesman, _ 
Mr seeks bo gg one big 


advertising work. Four years . 






































SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 





ADVERTISING’ Manager small daily 
or chain of weeklies or ss Have 
weekly ~— oe Sal- 
ary $75 G. Pearson, 2257 Lor- 
ing Pines: x ak York 53, New York. 





GLASSIFIED Manager, Qualified. 
Real linage build A e 
5717, Editor & Pubiishe - mean 


YOUNG MAN, single, .- of 
cea School of Journalism adver- 
osition on small) 
advertising, any- 
where in the United States. Willing 
to poll, Ca write et 4 Available after 
TE June 9. Contact Box 

724, Editor & Publisher. 


=——————————T—————s—ss——— 
SITUATIONS WANTED—ARTISTS _ 
ARTIST—ART DIREOTOR 
Illustrator and former Art Director of 
large daily and Sunday paper, now 











C = 
a —_ souspeaee key: 
oye rough layou 
saeh ished illustrations, 
editorial or advertising art staff. Com- 
plete knowledge of Roto magazine, 
eup, page ghana A Rag ns Be entree 


SITUATIONS. WANTED—EDITORIAL 





lapelligent reporter - rewrite. 
experience. Oar, le 

> make contacts. oe 
Box 5631, Editor & Pub- 


ACOURATE, fast telegraph “iiiter. 
copyreader, makeup prize er, 
able to take full charge of os. pro- 
duction, handle slot, 45, now em- 
ployed. es change. "Best refer- 
ences. Box 5713, Editor & Publisher. 
renee a desk =, Met- 
ropolitan ¥, 

Box TO Seater 


a ae 

Publisher. 

ALL - AROU - P tm RE- 
WRITEMAN, ix years experience, 
married, aa ‘gral, will snap at 
real opportunity eter ( 
tive repo: hand 
wires. Box 3701, Editor - "Publisher. 


Daily, 
Quic 
mediately. 
lisher. 





ing k: re- 

rtorial ‘om on ly near New York 

lity on separation from Navy June 2. 
Box 5616, Editor & Publisher. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR, national news 
magazine, displaced by installation of 








Teletypesetter. Thoroughly experi- 

day pages.” Youngman.” ieforences.| guged Working, with composing room, 

x ? ng and closing pages against a 

Box 5731, Editor *y Publisher. - hy Excellent working ne now!- 
ge 

SITUATIONS WANTED— copyreading. (Lehigh, 1940), 

CIRCULATION a amen " (Speci Roreines, 








ri. 


a 
pana se Monsees, producer, 20 





jan, 
es promotion. Prefer small or 
um size daily and bonus ge- 

Box 


ment a increase if possible, 
. Editor & Publisher. 
HAVE delivered papers, been district 
manager for leading paper in charge 
of suburban carrier delivery and 
cuvatown newsstands. Have traveled 
d 
years 


an 
= agency, ns 28, two 
to travel. 
bsking = opportunity to prove 


= ability in magazine or 
field. Box 5788, Editor & Publiehe ser. 








— Man 
ager with —-—o. recor 
complishment desires’ ¢ — °Tne | ¥ 
oughly qualified to handle a circu- 
lation problem. Knows only hi, hiy 
cemapotitive situations, will = der 
o! 

portunity for Pico n and bot 
mney: Write Box 5577, Editor & Pub. 











RID YOURSELF OF 
CIRCULATION PROBLEMS 


4 YOUNG man of 39, with 30 
circulation experience in $ "respected 


m carrier 
in 40,000 city, to metre i o 
lation director. sa itn _ 


A OALM economical operator with 
that rare extra talent for eadaeing 
ctrong, sound promotion to meet situ- 





RESUME of experience shows out- 
Standing results and top-drawer ref- 
erences, proving ability to EARN 
$10,-15,000. Write or " tologra h_ in 
strictest confidence to Box 5725, Edi- 


vial < or editorial- -production work, mag- 
azine or house organ. Box 5735, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


ASTUTE, dependable, a 
Top writer getting | rusty sell 

t Tart ath- 
west weekly, daily; buy in_ later. 
Know ads — circulation — makeup— 
some shop. Vet, college grad, 26, 
a now eo Box 5592, Edi- 

r & Publisher. 


ATTENTION — MAGAZINE 
EDITORS! 


Young man, 23, 
wants job on farm ———_ 
family of farm pape 
— "rubbed o off o1 


dally. ae ay Journalion, 
15. Box 5630, Editor 
Tae. 


mo Ga pms after June 15: Married 

04 r, June . 18 months’ 
PM dan waports editor, news experi- 
ence. Speed Graphic, do radio. 
Go anywhere, prefer ‘est ast, 
Southwest. x: 5748, Editor & 
Publisher. 


iy 
B.A. E 








& Pub- 





se 





25, veteran, single, 
wants to: in newspaper career. Pre- 
fer daily. ywhere. Avail- 
— now.. Box “$032, "Editor & Pub- 
lisher 


BRIGHT young copyreader, now em- 
loyed slotman est daily 250M; 
Socks foothold rim or slot large New 
England city. Devoted solely to bet- 
ter editing, active in research to this 

mare because ——— 
too low e. Missouri Box 
5719, Eaitor & Publisher. 


7 YEARS experience, including metro 
daily, Wants re porting “deak sports 
— Knewh — of sk, wire, 

e-up, promotion. Go ywhere, 
‘Available new. Box 5720, “Tditor & 
Publisher. 


COLLEGE sports editor, 24, June "50 














tor & Publisher. 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 
I COVER THE BOSTON A’ 





¢ VE. AREA 

uy Livingston, 187 Sutherland Rd. 

Brookline 46. Mass. Ph: BE 2-7638 

| ge enmnes of- 
verage ; exic: et 

5712, Editor & Publi aher. spleen 


journalism grad desires sports or 
general reporting work on small east- 

or midwestern ay = Knows 
copyreading, makeup. Single, car. 
Box 5718, Editor & Publisher. 


COPYREADER, 
summer berth. 
Publisher. 


DESK MAN, 82, fast, accurate, de- 
pendable. Anything from rim to city 
or wire editor in charge. Also write 
editorials, een ee _ Solid 





experienced, seeks 
Box 5708, Editor & 








WASHINGTON, D. ©. ya. by ex- 

ee reporter. Seal faces 
erchandising news, Thiele 
5732, Editor *y Publisher. o% 





SITUATIONS: WANTED—EDITORIAL 
ABEE OOPY EDITOR—Is) yeara ot 


Varied experience, anywhere. Box 
5671, Editor & P hee i 





























—intend to ae th: a 





SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL SORE Wrasse Ye 
TER-Writer, 24, married, 
EDITOR or editorial assistant for ied aa webaper start. (Some 
weekly, house organ, or 3 li 8., Colum- 
sownpener -s libeary ; zadlic relations. Consider anywhere. 
Degree journalism.” Anywhere. Louise bins sido Maltor @ Publisher. 
—¥ ’ ‘TOR 
Brunswick, J. jane — Res casiaions New York 
Now eT d At — ee “oils 
ay o i 
leading ical and news of television and/or radio. 
y free-lance for —— m Box 5734, Editor & Publisher. 
zines; 4 years editor ical books: | 7p THE FOUR will go June 
2 5a. a trade paper editor. B.S. FI Missouri grad, 25, toting AB and BJ, 
M.B.A. 7. van for beat or rim job on small daily. 
ment move Write Box 5627, Editor & Publisher. 
5617, Editor & Publisher. TWO young, single, able, experienced 
EXPERIENOED a woman, bm ee jobs in East 
specialist in buil ub and societ; manage weekly on salary: t- 
. Excellent educational and bd Go anywhere. "Geesee- 
torial background. st of references, teed live wire production. Box 6604, 
Prefer 1 ci Southwest. Will) ‘Gitor & Publisher. 
orem? job on it Coast. Box 5625, ~ {~Journaliam graduate New 
Beiter & Pebiisher. ~ | York University, Olass ‘50, seeks job 
suing writer; i ~4 eo hwest daily. Available June 
tan daily experience. . a . “fea- 20 Write Box , Editor & Pub- 
a a S- ~ Os Box 5744, her for details and . 
= REPORTER-co! . Five 
S065 desk man, 15 Bop experience, ae New baie weekly; suburban 
4 years same job semi-executive, f bes ” infantry reserve 3 slot 
morning daily. Handle all copy. Mar-| an- -politieal rter, Stars & 
ried, A. B., 37. Box 5576, tor &) seri (1947). Now doing movie 
Publisher. pub feity but want into newspa- 
I REPORT, write, edit.. With pers. Go anywhere. Box 5659, Edi 
daily. Want more competitive id. | & Publisher. 
Wont Son $680" Editor & Publisher, 
paper. Box or ONS _WANTED— 
JOURNALISM B.S. — aan Ual- ——- TRUCTORS 
versity June ’50. Vet, hon- 
or student, some A..F, "Marie - 


___INSTRUCTORS _ 
NEWSMAN, experienced agg oed awe 





a 

necessary. 

er East or Midwest oa er, report: 
Editor & Publi 

AD wan =n work on 7: 

’ 





JUNE GR. 


MA p 
University of Miss oe a 24, married. 


Start June 15. ing, editing, or 
features. le frat, 910 Rogers, 
Columbia, Mo. 

MANAGING EDITOR—Seeking small- 
er city daily opening. Will aid also 
on telegraph, a Fast, accurate. 
hard kground 


wor 

metropolitan, smaller city papers. A 
man who will expand your circula- 
tion. Top job only wanted. Roem 
522, 419 Mulberry Street, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

MAGAZINE editorial position by col- 
lege English teacher who can 


articles and knows small town appeal. 
Married;- 32. Box 5591, Editor & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER-PUBLIC RELATIONS 
—Degree, 24, married, age at 
once. Newspapers: eyents, eral, 
features; sports publicity; pu ie. re- 
lations; ~ -ersns Box 5742, Editor 
& er. 


REPORTER 
2 years Defense Department press eae 
tion, Billboard, publicity, M 
Journalism School, eyeing alert dailies 
or European beat. 5614, Editor 
& Publisher. 
REPORTER available in June; Mis- 
souri journalism grad; X: Single; 
Veteran; 25; Training emphasis ot on 
be we L Hfldweet ‘small daily pre 
D otegress v3 west sma 
ferred: References. dally Ere: 
& Publisher 
RESEAROH; editing and wr 
perienced. Good references. 
5668, Editor & Publisher. 
R—28, four years — 
ence, ability, ambition. Box 5706, 
Editor & Publisher 
ter. 





. Ex- 
Box 








Journalism grad 
SDX. Will re- 

27. Box 5684, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL manager small daily, 
national n 
Want res onsible position weekly or 
small eA looking for growt 83, 
married. vet, AB magna cum. ‘tenes 
pe ono hy "editorial, — shop. Box 
5733, Editor & Publis 











Prefer 
Box 5741. Editor & Publisher, 


YOU need bars sod ambitious edi- 
tor, writer and makeup man to bui! 
sports page, readership? Can oe 
on radio. Leen mong now. Box 
Editor & Publis! 


EDITOR on — weekly, 21, seeks 
as re 








SUMMER JOB — 
Can become permanent. Michigan 
University graduate student. Ph.B., 
duate work, cago University. 
sistant to editor, Ohicago weekly 
—_ Reporter, oa weekly. Oo’ 


ape: daily a 
Fy Sala: location 


rk, & 
yest. Also supervise student publica- 
tions, public jons. 39, 
Editor & Publisher. 
SITUA WANTED— 
COMBINATION man. Job shop and 
daily news. Experience color. Asctro 


or tubular presses. J 
area |. Please write 
Jerse 5 edtor & Publisher. 
PLANT superintendent. 
— ae men, 
ani 
magasine, roto, color and 
es. guarantee to keep 
ment in good > 
ik" secutive capecity. 7. Exes ret- 
an oe Box 8575, Editor & Pub- 
Meher ____________— 


Saas WANTED— 








iP STAFF = awerd 
staff position. Highly productive. Ex- 
erienced Latin aries, 
Rear-Far East. Box. 5689, Editor a 
Publisher. 


Publi 

npg a ogg Photographer, Pub- 
lic Relations backgroun’ 
with a daily. 
duty wit rmy. 
A t. Location not algae 
5083, Editor & Publisher. 
ERIENOED PHOTOGRAPHER 


Own wists ad 


Allen H. Barnett, 


715 No. F. Ft. Smith, Ark. 
EXPERIEN ; daily photographer 


pn gpese out 
Spier hoes ad 
Box 3578 Editor & 

FREE photographer, 4 years 


OE 
experience including some 
. Axe vet, 
and feature a Avaliable = 
b> anywhere, Boz 





aimee, college bs 
@ permanent 
5589, Ed Editor & Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ES eee 
TOP level public relations, — 


and advertising scene? ex- 
i » wants career 
periene Bax S588, Halter & Pub 


liaher. 
PUBLICITY — writing — editorial; 
Public Relations back, ds ee 
26. Box 5737, Editor eat 
WRITER-EDITOR-PUBLIO 
ER, 32, public affairs specialist,” wide 


Knowle: pro- 





newspaper an 

















summer job reporter. Start June 


15. Box 5707, Editor .&-P 


duation. layout. Box 5740, E & 





References. | obert J. Bailyn, 4i8 
E. W Ann Arbor, Michiga 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


SCENE: Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, W: 5 D.C. 

Occasion: | Press Conference. 
(Verbatim _ transcript.) 

Tme:- May 9, 1950. 

COMMENT: None.’ 


Question: “Mr. Pike (Sumner 
T. Pike, acting chairman), in 
recent semi-annual report of the 
Defense Department it was indi- 
cated that there are: new- types. of 
atomic weapons. and that those 
weapons are being applied in new 
ways. Can you describe or tell us 
something about the tactical use 
of atomic weapons?” 

ComMMISSIONER PIKE: “I think 
that is a thing that should be 
commented on by the boys who 
brought it out. We are manufac- 
turers, not users.” 

Question: “The AEC is the 
primary source of information of 
that sort.” 

CoMMISSIONER PIKE: “It didn’t 
seem so recently. You didn’t read 
that in our reports.” 

QuEsTION: “Was. that report 
cleared with the AEC before it 

_ Was released?” hx 

CoMMISSIONER Pike: “I don't 
think they have to do that.” 

Question: “They give us the 
impression over there (Defense 
Department) that. any time we 
ask, questions about atomic energy 
we are always referred to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. And 
they tell us that everything they 
do must first come or be approved 
over here.” 

COMMISSIONER Pike: “I don’t 
know. . . . They are.the boys who 
made this announcement. As to 
whether it is cleared with us, I 
haven't the slightest idea. I don’t 
know what the technique is.” 

Question: “Could we find: out 
about that?” 

CoMMISSIONER Pike: “I guess 
so. But you really ought to go to 
the fellows who made the an- 
nouncement. It seems to me if 
they made the announcement pub- 
lic they might say, ‘That is all we 
care to say.” They may be the 
fellows, it seems to me, who 
should elaborate their own state- 
ments.” 

QueEsTION: “Did they overstep 
their authority in making such 
announcements?” 

CoMMISSIONER PIKE: 
authority on that, either.” 

QuEsTIon: “By your own words 
you imply that you knew nothing 
about it, and that you were some- 
what surprised to see the material 
that appeared in print.” 

ComMMISSIONER PIKE: “I don’t 
know whether you are right in 
drawing that implication or not.” 

Question: “Are they not bound 
by the same restrictions under the 
Act. in releasing information re- 
garding atomic weapons?” 

CoMMISSIONER PIKE: “I suppose 


“Pm no 
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so. Now you are getting me -into 
a lawyer’s function. Joe Volpe 
(General Counsel Joseph Volpe, 
Jr.) .maybe can help you on that. 
I'm not a lawyer.” 

Mr. Vorpe: “The. Act applies 
to everyone.” 


ComMISSIONER PIKE: “Includ- 
ing you.” 
Question: “Mr. Volpe, did 


they, in your opinion, overstep 
their authority in that regard?” 
Mr. Vo.pe: “Whether they 
overstepped their authority de- 
pends on what information should 
be released or should be released 
on weapons. I just don’t know 


about that.” 
Question: “Who does?” 
Mr. Votre: “I really don’t 


know whether they cleared this 
with the Commission. There is a 
representative here from the Divi- 
sion of Military Application who 
might be able to answer that.” 

Cor. RicHarp T. Corner, Jr.: 
“I can’t answer that.” 

QuEsTION: “Isn’t this the first 
time that any information on 
atomic weapons has come from a 
source other than the Commis- 
sion?” 

ComMISSIONER Pike: “Oh, no. 
I have a vague memory of pre- 
vious annual reports which have 
said something. It does seem to 
me that we not being the users, 
aren’t the proper fellows to com- 
ment on that kind of statement 
which definitely spoke of methods 
of use.” 

(At that point the reporters 
gave up on the subject and moved 
to other areas of discussion.) 

ok co * 


You’vE Got to admire these 
weekly editors who throw their 
weight around fearlessly in the in- 
terest of clean government and a 
healthy community. 

Last week in Benton, Missouri, 
the Scott County Democrat de- 
voted its entire front page to a 
gambling expose in the nearby 
railroad town of Illmo. Editor 
B. W. von Block sent a photog- 
rapher into a gambling parlor and 
got pictures showing teen agers 
and others playing cards and pool 
with money clearly on the “barrel 
head.” It’s a wonder the photog 
got out alive. Then the paper 
printed seven pictures on the front 
page. 

The mayor was interviewed and 
that was printed in full. He didn’t 
“believe” the story, and then 
chased the reporter off his prop- 
erty with “We'll see that you're 
taken care of good.” 

Then von Block was assaulted 
in the sheriff's office by the gam- 
bling joint operator and only the 
officer saved him from serious in- 
jury 

The gambler was locked up, his 
place padlocked and a grand jury 
was called by the Circuit Judge. 





E & P CALENDAR 
May 22-23 — Inland Daily 


Press Assn., 66th meet- 
a ae ae 
Pg. 22 — Society of Siluri- 


spring meeting, Athletic 
Club, New York. 

May 23-— New England 
Newspaper - Advertising Execu- 
tives Assn., spring meeting, 
Parker House, Boston. 

May 27-29 — Michigan Out- 
door Writers Assn., annual 
meeting, Escanaba, Mich. 

May 31-June 2—Advertising 
Federation of America, 46th 
annual convention, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit. 

June 5 — PNPA, regional 
meeting, daily newspapers, 
Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh. 

June 8-10— National Press 
Photographers Assn., Sth an- 
nual convention, Brighton 
Hotel, Atlantic City. 

June 9-11—California News- 
paper Advertising Assn., an- 
nual convention, Miramar 
Hotel, Santa Monica, Calif. 

June 10-11—Virginia Press 
Assn., second annual news 
seminar, Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, Va. 

June 12-14 — ANPA Me- 
chanical Conference, Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo. 

June 12-15 — ICMA, Sist 
annual, Manoir Richelieu Hotel, 
Murray Bay, Quebec. 





That’s the kind of progress that 
can come only through courageous 
journalism. 

The Democrat is owned by 
Charles L. Blanton, Jr. and asso- 
ciates who also own the Sikeston 
(Mo.) Daily Standard. It is no 
wonder the latter paper won an 
honorable mention award for gen- 
eral excellence in the Missouri 
Newspaper Competition last week 
when management exhibits such 
responsibility. 


Thackrey’s Compass 
Marks Anniversary 


The Daily Compass (New 
York) was one year old May 16. 

Ted O. Thackrey, editor and 
publisher, reprinted an _ editorial 
entitled “The Editor’s Creed,” 
first published in the first issue, 
in which he stated: “There are 
two stockholders, Mrs. Anita 
Blaine of Chicago and I. I own 
control of the voting shares part- 
ly because I would not edit and 
publish the Compass on other 
terms, and partly because Mrs. 
Blaine would not provide major 
financial backing on any terms 
except the complete independence 
of the newspaper and its editor 
from pressures, even from her.” 

. 


In Naval Reserve 

PHILADELPHIA—Walter H. An- 
nenberg, editor and publisher for 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, has ac- 
cepted a commission as Lieutenant 
Commander in the United States 
Naval Reserve. 
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Carter Urges 
Careful Editing 
v so 

In ‘Hysteria’ 

Peoria, Iil.—Taking - his own 
advice, Editor Hodding Carter of 
the Delta (Miss.) Democrat. 
Times. blasted away at government 
legislators of both major parties 
and the Dixiecrats for “playing 
politics with . national security 
in his speech before 200 editors 
and publishers at the Illinois 
Press Association .convention here 
May 13. 

Mr. Carter’s shafts of criticism 
were aimed chiefly at Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy (R:-Wis.) for his 
“wholesale lambasting of _ the 
Reds” as “largely a political move 
for personal gains in prestige” 
and-at Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D- 
Va.) who had recently used a 
“denunciation of England because 
of its Socialist government” as an 
indirect attack on the U.S. 

He described Leander Perez, 
chairman of the Dixiecrats _ na 
tional states rights movement, as 
“nothing but a spoils politician.” 

The only answer to the “hys 
teria” as Mr. Carter saw it was 
more careful editing and a more 
judicious eye on the editorial 
page. 

“Editors and publishers should 
spend less time looking at box 
office, and more time looking at 
their editorial pages,” he declared. 

Arthur D. Jenkins of the Mas- 
coutah Publishing Co., reported 
that some newspaper publishers 
have asked the government to 
exclude them from proposed ex- 
tension of social security cover- 
age. He said it is an extension 
of “government paternalism.” 

Winfield Scott of the Chilli- 
cothe Bulletin was toastmaster 
for the dinner and Edwin §&. 
Dryson of the Rushville Times 
presided. 


Editorial Tribute 
Paid to Photograper 


Detroit, Mich.—Joseph Kalec, 
54, chief photographer of the 
Detroit Free Press for 18 years 
and a member of the staff 27 
years, died May 13 of a heart 
attack while he was working in 
the studios. 

An unusual tribute was paid 
him in death—a eulogy on the 
Free Press editorial page. The 
editorial paid tribute to him as 
“a pioneer in aerial photography 
and the creator of mechanisms 
and techniques that have made 
possible the vast sweep of pan- 
oramic movement.” 

-_ 


To Honor Lewis 
Cuicaco—Friends of the Chi- 

cago Public Library will honor 

the memory of the late Lloyd 


Lewis, former Chicago Daily 
News managing editor and av- 
thor, at their annual luncheon 


here May 20. 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY CARL BLAAS, “ODYSSEUS AND THE SIRENS"—THE BETTMAN ARCHIVE. 


The song the sirens sing 


EMEMBER the story of the Sirens? 
They sang of their trouble-free 
paradise—but their alluring 
promises led unwary sailors straight 
onto the rocks. 


There are Sirens around today, 
too — singing their soothing song: 
“Unload your responsibilities on 
the government’s shoulders. Give 
the government control of this in- 
dustry—and that service—and your 
worries are over!” 


What they don’t sing is the next 
verse: “When your responsibilities 


go, your freedoms go with them — 
for that’s how a nation’s government 
becomes socialistic.” 


Don’t think it can’t happen in 
America. Right here, right now, 
some people are saying: “Let the 
government take over the doctors, 
the railroads, the electric light and 
power companies.” 


Oddly enough, many who say 
such things — like most Americans 
—don’t really want a socialistic U.S. 
But the result is the same. When a 
government controls enough indus- 


tries and services, it is socialistic — 
whether the people approve or not! 


Each time government gains 
another control, people lose another 
freedom. As an American, you have 
more rights and freedoms to guard 
—or to lose—than anyone else. 
Remember that when you hear the 
sirens’ song. 

And talk it over with your friends 
and neighbors. The threat of a 
socialistic America is everyone’s 
problem — because it is everyone’s 
danger! 


America's business-managed, tax-paying 
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Look WHAT Two Bite Buve In E[ Faso 
(WHERE FOLKS ARE IN A BUYING Mood!) 


é 
Et PASO, the fastest growing city in the fabulously 

rich Southwest, is strategically located at the hub, # 

of a multi-billion dollar market area which produces ,@ 
42% of the nation’s copper, 85% of the nation’s potash, 
It produces $900,000,000 worth of oil annually, ovet 
$100,000,000 worth of cattle annually, $66,000,000 worth 
of cotton (in 1949), plus other manufacturing totaling 
$289,000,000 in 1949. : 
E] Paso area trading with Mexico brought an income 
of $59,000,000 in 1949. Military payroll of Fort Bliss, 
nation’s largest permanent military installation, is 
$48,000,000 annually. : 
25¢ a line buys both newspapers read by the 144,500 
families in the big earning, free spending E] Paso areal 


TWO DIFFERENT NEWSPAPERS 
COVER THIS FABULOUSLY RICH MARKET... 
AND ONE LOW RATE BUYS BOTH! 








El Paso Herald-Post | 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


EVENING 


She Zl Paso Cimes | 


AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 


MORNING and SUNDAY 











Represented nationally by General 
Advertising Dept., Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
and Texas Daily Press League, Inc. 
Offices in all principal cities. 


SCRIPP 


NEW YORK . World-Telegrom & The Sun 


General Advertising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City Chicago San Francisco Detroit Cincinnati Philadelphia Fort Worth 
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